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ADDRESS. 



The prefient is, undonbtedlyy the most important period that bM yet 
arriTed in the history of Dental Science. Within the last few months 
the dentists of Bngknd have entered on a moTement» the result of which 
will be a professional crisis of yast moment to aU engaged in the {wnctice 
of dental art, as well as to the great pablic of the British empire. Hie 
dentists of this kingdom to a man — we, oi coursey exclude the quacks- 
are agreed that their position, as a scientific and artistic body, has hitherto 
been anything but what it ought to be; that while no branch of the 
medical profession can boast of more skill in its peculiar department, 
than that for which the properly qualified dentists of England are 
renowned throughout the dTiUEed world ; that though there are no two 
things more dissimilar than real dentistry and that wretched charlatamsm, 
which but too often assumes its name ; still, there are wanting to the 
followers of this noble science, those professional hind-marks which alone 
can effectually separate the demesne of cultiTated art from the high- 
ways of vulgar and health-destroying quackery. Qualified and able 
dentists there are, in abundance ; but the impostors are a legion. They 
swarm in the metropolis ; and scarcely any proyincial town is ^ without the 
pale " of their swindling operations. To the great practitioners — ^the 
men who haye for years, in the mind of the public, been identified with 
the cure or alleyiation of all the ills to which the teeth are heir — this 
wide-spread quackery matters little, in a pecuniary sense. They haye 
made their fame ; and the catchpenny efforts of the charlatan cannot 
unmake it. These eminent men, therefore, only suffer quoad their 



professional »taiu9 ; which is affected from the facilit j giren to impoeton 
for the aasumptioii of an honourable calling. But the matter is much 
more serious to the young dentist, who, haring bj a long course of study 
and mechanical application, made himself a skilled member of his pro- 
fession, is jet obliged to enter into competition with unscrupulous 
humbugs, who know about as much of dental science or dental mecha- 
nism as did those learned blacksmiths who, a century or two ago, were 
accustomed to extract teeth of rustic patients with that delicate forceps — 
a pair of forge-tongs. Tour modem quack does his patients in a more 
drawing-room fashion than did these humble disciples of Vulcan ; but 
his dental acquirements are not, in yery many instances, one whit more 
profound. 

Now, it is monstrous that the public should hare no means — except, as 
we have before obserred, in the case of men of distinguished eminence— 
of knowing who is the dentist and who the empiric ; and that thus the 
edluspoptdi and the legitimate professors of one of the great branches 
of the healing art should so suffer from a class whose very existence 
would be ignored if the denial profession occupied the position which it 
should be placed in. 

We hope to see all this changed yery speedily. ^ Some exertion will 
be required ; but the work is a grand one. 

We belieye it to be one of great public importance ; and to assist in 
it, is the object for which the Quarterly Journal ofDentai Science has 
been established. How we mean to do so, will be seen in this, our first 
number. 

We shall hold ourselyes independent of all sections or cliques. Our 
ambition is to become the organ of the dentists of England; and we shall 
conduct ourselyes accordingly. We belieye that the means best adapted 
for achieying what all desire, are those which haye been adopted by the 
College of Dentists of England ; and, therefore, so long as the council 
of that body adheres to the principles promulgated in its general laws. 



and whicb were expounded iiKHne in detail bj Uie prendent, at the 
inaoganl meeitng, to long shall the inttitation hare onr wann itippoit. 
At the flame time^ we are not going to denoonee thoie who may think 
proper to differ from ns. We shall rather try to bring them to our tu 
by argoment; and otor columns shaU be erer open to ftill and fair 
coasion. Aa abase is not argnmenty we shall neither be personal onr- 
adresy nor allow eorreapondenta to make oae of the Quarter^f Jimmal 
of Dental Sdenee aa a Tehide of 



AU matters of professional interest^ whether home or foreign, shall be 
recorded in onr pages ; inclnding special reporta of soch hospital caaes 
as exhibit phenomena, or noTolty of sofficient importance to deserre a 
place in a publication which is intended to be a medium of communica- 
tion between members of the profession at large, and of instruction to 
the student. 

Our Journal shall be educational; for we regard the ^horism of 
Diogenes — A^x^ voXin/ar «««afir »•«» r^of «— to be aa applicable to 
bodiea corporate and professions, as to states. With this view, we 
shall derote a good deal of space to papers on dental study — surgical 
and mechanical; and, whenerer necessary, illustrate those papers by 
wood-cuts, the woik of first-rate artists. 

AU the tnmsactions of the OoUege, including notices of the lectures, 
shall regularly vppear in the Quarterljf Journal of DenicU Science. 

Thus do we hope to aid in uniting and elevating the profession : — ^by 
doing battle for the general rights ; conreying instruction to the student ; 
and keeping all practitioners and pupils throughout the kingdom informed 
of the current proceedings of the GoUege of Dentists, as well as of 
every other matter pertaining to either the social or scientific interests of 
their profession. 
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THE PROFESSION. 



The establishment of a great institution for uniting together the 
members of the Dental Profession, and educating their pupils, is an 
accomplished fact. It was a work long desired; the necessity that 
existed for it was uniyersally admitted; but till within the last few 
months, nothing effectual was done to reduce to practice the long-held 
and indisputable theory, that professional union and professional educa- 
tion are essentials in the dental, as they are in every other profession, 
desirous of upholding its respectability and maintaining its proper posi- 
tion in society. 

No one has been bold enough to stand up and deny the importance 
of dental science and of the practice of the dental art. On the contrary, 
the general complaint — a complaint not by any means confined to the 
dentists themselves — has been, that the dental profession did not occupy 
the high position to which its antiquity, the benefits it conferred on 
mankind, and the amount of study, practical and theoretical, necessary 
for its members, all justly entitled it. No man has said that the dentists 
of this country occupied too high a position in the social scale ; but every 
body, who expressed an opinion on the subject, has said that they were 
not elevated high enough. On this fundamental point, therefore, there 
is no difTerenoe or dispute ; and that is a great matter for the profession. 

« Let us unite in one recognised body, and enable our qualified pupils 
to show to the world that they are dentists and not quacks ;" this is the 
language that has been held by every respectable member of the 
profession. ^But, how shall we do it?" is the question which has 
given rise to a difference amongst the dentists of England, which it 
would be worse than affectation to deny, though parties are by no means 
equally divided. 

Now, we do not think it will require any very distingmshed logical 
powers to show that to annihilate a profSdssion is not the way to elevate 
it; yet that is what some of our dental reformers would appear to us to 



ngne. We do not meaii to moewm tlw elgfatoen genUomen who 
memariilued the College of SorgeoDiy and labfle^ently — fw we befiere 
thej were the Tery wme pertieB — ^foanded the Odontologieel Sodetj, of 
m wflfbl design to eztingoiBh dentel practiee ei an independent branch of 
the healing art ; bnt we do aaj, that if those gentlemen obtained what 
thej aakedy there would be an end of dentittry as a leparBte profenion ; 
it would be merged into pure rargerj ; and those joung dentists who 
hare to make their way, not by signing M.B.C.S. after their names, 
bat by a thiMt>ngh knowledge of their profession, might forthwith betake 
themselTes to the other side of the Atlantic, where their calling occupies 
its proper staiut. The eighteen gentlemen who, of their own motion, 
secretly, and without any notice whatoTcr to the profession at large, 
undertook to speak to the College of Surgeons for the dentists of 
England — for if they did not their memorial was not worth the paper it 
. is written on — ^thus opened their case : — 

"We, the imdenigned, feeling that the department of Dental Surgery in 
England, in the absenee of any recognised qualification, i> wanting in that character 
and position which its importance merits, hare consulted together to dcTise some 
means whereby a standard of qualification may be established." 

Leaving ont of consideration, for the present, what appears to us to 
have been the rery unwarrantable presumption of these gentlemen, 
respectable as all, and eminent as sereral, of them are, in haying taken 
such a step as that without preyious consultation with the great body of 
the profession, we wish to express our entire concurrence in the pro- 
position thus laid down in the opening paragraph of their memorial ; and 
we also ayail ourseWes of the following acknowledgment made in another 
portion of the same document : — 

^ In America, the necessity of a special course of study was Islt, and this led to 
the establishment of Dental Colleges, where the subjeets necessary for the education 
of a dentist are taught; and the student at the end of his pupilage is examined, 
and if found oompetent, reeeives a diploma in testimony of his fitness to practice. 

<* These institutions send forth into the world, year by year, numbers of qualified 
dentists, who in yirtue of their diplomas assume a superiority oyer all other prac- 
titioners, and are consequently regarded with confidence by the public, who reasonably 
look upon the possession of a special qualification as an indication of superior 
professional merit." 

After this, one would naturally haye expected that the eighteen 
memorialists were about to express a strong anxiety for the establishment 
in this country of an institution similar to those which, on their own 



showing, haye effected all that could be desired for the profeflsioA m the 
United States. But no. Their argument is :'< Independent educational 
establishments for the dental profession hare worked well — ^hare been of 
infinite serrice to both the profession and the public — ^m the United 
States : therefore we don't wish for an independent Dental College here. 
Tack us on to the tail of the GoDege of Surgeons, and we shall, as in dutj 
bound, erer pray." Those are not theur words, but that is the meaning 
of what they ask, if it haye any meaning at all. To proye that we do 
not exaggerate, we shall giye the yery prayer of their petition Here 
it is : — 

" We, the nndenigned, beg to sabmit to the Preddentand Coonoil of the College 
of Surgeons, whether an examination in the department of Dental Surgery, as in 
Midwifery, might not be instituted. 

** The adoption of such a oourae would, we are sure, proye a great boon to 
praotitionere, and would, at the aame time, seoure a manifest adyantage to the * 
public." 

With all due respect to the eighteen memorialists, ^ the adoption of 
such a course" would neither '* proye a great boon to practitioners" nor 
** secure a manifest adyantage to the public." We haye too high an 
opinion of the members of the profession to imagine that the depriyation 
of their independence could be considered by them as a great boon ;" nor 
do we see how ^ a manifest adyantage" could be secured to the public by 
diplomas being granted to dentists by men not competent to examine 
them. We repeat, " by men not coifipetent to examine them ;" for we 
utterly deny that the CSollege of Surgeons is competent to examine 
dentists in the surgical-mechanical — which is by far the more important 
department of their art. This is an opinion which we know to be shared 
by some of the most distinguished members of that College ; and medical 
publications haye not hesitated to ayow it as their opinion also. What 
says the Medical Circular — 

" A certain section of the profeoion seem to tbink that the College of Suigeona 
should examine men as to the most soientifio way of taking moulds of ill-conditioned 
jaws, and of making fidBe-teeth of elephant's tusks. In that case, Lawrence must 
oommence an apprenticeship at the bench, and Stanley take a turn at the lathe. 
We haye no objection to this, only that we should soon make a demand for a new 
College of Surgeons." 

We can quite understand why members of the CoUege of Surgeons, who 
are also dentists, should wish to merge the dental in the surgical profession ; 
though their iuconsbtency in alluding to the American Colleges of 



Denlisls k ghaiag and fooliah, theie coU^pes making a triomphant eaie 
against what they ask: bat how any dentist who is not an M.R.C.8. 
coold haTe been indaoed to join in so suicidal a moTement, is what we 
cannot nnderstand. It is qoite true that there are only three or four such 
names oat of the eighteen signed to the memorial, the rest all being 
members of the College of Surgeons ; but many dentists who hare no 
e<mnexion with that coH^e hare joined the Odontological Society, whose 
object is the rery same as that of the memorialists. In fact, the memo- 
rialists are the Odontological Society, and the Odontological Society are 
the memorialists ; and their proceedings, except in the unhappy matter of 
dting the American Colleges, hare been singularly consistent. In secrecy 
^«y got up the memorial ; and in secrecy they formed their society and 
elected themselTCs their own coundL If these gentlemen thought that 
their memorial would really stand the test, and obtain the approval of 
the body of the profession, why did they not strengthen their own hands 
by submitting it to the profession, and then sending it to the Council of 
the OoUege of Surgeons, as *< the Memorial of the Dentists of England," 
and not what it really was, the humble petition of eighteen gentlemen, 
who wish to associate themselres with a body that has nerer solicited a 
connexion with them ; that has not eren deigned to rei^y to their humble 
supplication. Again, if these same gentlemen thought that the princi- 
ples and objects of the Odontological Society — ^and, by the way, to this 
horn- they have nerer told the public what either are — ^were likely to find 
faroor with the profession, why did they not attend the great meetings of 
the profession, held at a time when all matters of detail were yet open, 
and neither the College of Dentists nor the Odontological Society was 
yet formed ? Or why did they not themselres call public meetings of the 
profession, and court that full and free discussion amongst its members, 
whidi has resulted in the establiBhment of the College of Dentists ? We 
should like to hear these questions answered ; and we should also like to 
hear from the memorialists and Odontologicak, why they approve of 
Dental Colleges in America and disapprore of them here ? But we fear 
that we shall have to wait a long time for a reply to these questions. 
We trust, howcTer, that these gentlemen will see that their position is 
not tenable ; and that they will lend their aid to the great educational 
system which the College of Dentists has been established to carry out. 
As they have adopted the practice of dental art as a profession! let them 
not sacrifice the independence of this profession to any veneration for 
even so diBtingmshed a "body as the College of Surgeons. They may 
rest assured that that College will not call dentists into its councils. It 
has never encouraged specialities. When has it placed an aurist or an 
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Qoculist on its eoundl ? Nor will it call dentistB within the sanctonim of 
ill deliberations, or thank them for laying their independence at its feet. 
** Oh, but,** say some wise people, ** dentistry is a branch of surgeiy, and* 
therefore, why should it have a separate ooUego?" Apothecaries are 
rather closely allied to physicians ; and yet they hare a separate educa- 
tional establishment ; a separate society, and adbtinct character for their 
hall ; although it is manifest that a College of Physicians would be much 
more competent to examine apothecaries, than would a College of 
Surgeons to examine dentists on the manufacture of artificial teeth. We 
speak with all respect to the College of Surgeons and the professors of 
pure surgery. 

** Distat opuB nostnun ; sed fontibos exit ab iadem ; 
Artis et in^niuB cultor uterque BumuB." 

Let the dentists cultiyate that branch of the curatire art which it is their 
lot to follow ; and, above all, let junior practitioners remember that any 
moTement subversire of the independence of their profession, must be 
destructiye to their own best interests. 



THE I.ANOET AND THE COLLEGE OF 

SURGEONS. 

The Lancet is exceedingly annoyed by the College of Surgeons not 
having replied to the humble petition of the eighteen gentlemen, whose 
proceedings, in reference to the dental profession, we hare adverted to 
in another place. " We have not," says our contemporary, << heard that 
any definite or official reply has yet been vouchsafed to this petition, 
though twice urged ;" and, again,^ this delay on the part of the College 
was neither politic nor polite." 

Now we cannot agree with the Lancet. We think ^ this delay" was, 
and is, both " politic and polite." We believe that the College of Surgeons 
has best consulted its own dignity, by utterly refusing to recognise the 
pretension by these dozen and half of gentlemen of a right to speak for a 
body so numerous and important as the dentists of England. It would 
appear from the statement, that the petition has been " twice urged ;" that 
the petitioners are becoming a bore to the Council of the College; and 
we shall not be surprised if their urgency be at last met with a reply 
that will be worse even than silence to the humble supplicants, who do 
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DOl aeeni to know mbea they haTe reoeired • HSynM^ Ust to oeiie 
tlieir tmaathoriaed importmiity. 

But hear some of the Lanceft TtmooB for regretting the ooune 
taken by the College of Soi^geona: — ^" Hence the machinery of a Dentiit'i 
GoU^e has been independently arranged. Such ao institution is in ereiy 
way objectionable. Its adopted independence cannot be maintained 
without clashing with the interests uf other institutions* and it affords 
a bad precedent.'' Surely, it would be a waste of time to reply to 
aasertions such as these; contradictory on the face of them, and not 
sustained by one scantilla of proof. The Lancet does not prore its 
own case ; but it does ours. We shall willingly make it a present of 
its assertions, so long as its arguments are all on our side. ^If," 
says the Lanceif ** the charter (i.«. of the Ck)llege of Surgeons) allows 
the admission of licentiates in midwifery — a branch of the prqfeeeion 
ignored by the wrgean — it can only be by a quibble that practitioners 
of dental surgery are ezduded." Now» we shall let the Lancet deal 
with its hypothetical quibble, and anul ourselres of the fact which it 
throws in parenthetically. Midwifery is ignored by the surgical pro- 
fession, though the College of Surgeons grants the accoucheur his diploma. 
Wiil any one pretend that dentistry would meet with more favour? 

So much for tbe leading-article arguments of the Lancet against the 
College of Dentists. We now come to its logical deductions, under the 
heading, ** To Correspondents" — 

"^ M&mber of^t^ College of8urge^n$ suggests, that if tbe two bodies which 
now exist — one styled the College of DentistSf and the other the Odontologiod 
Society— cannot satififactorily settle their differences, that members of Uie 
College of Surgeons should take up the subject, and establish a Royal Dental 
InsUtate, with a view to effect enooura^ement of a most important branch of 
anrgery. Our correspondent Is of opinion that Mr. Bell, F.R.S., would accept 
the office of President of such an institution, and the best men from the other 
two institntions would at once join the Dental Institute, and for which, 
without doubt, a charter would soon be obtained from the Crown." 

And is this what the Odontologicals and the Lancet are driven to at 
last? If the independence of the College of Dentists m objectionable in 
the eyes of the Lancet^ why should not that of the ^ Dental Institute" be 
so? We suspect that our able contemporary is only laughing at the 
memorialists, and that the foregoing paragraph is merely an argumenium 
ad abeurdum. We do not believe that the Lancet would be a party to 
so ridiculous an attempt at a job as ** a member of the College of 
Soigeons " sketches out. 

If, on the high ground of maintaining the independence of their 
profession, the dentists of England object to have their calling made 
subordinate to surgery, by even so great a body as the College of 
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Surgeons, they ftre not likelj to Borrender that independeiice into tbe 
hands of ft clique of 'Burgeons. Such m scheme m th&t maj luit tlie 
views of the dozen of M.R.C.B.'s, who, with their six fellow peUtioners, 
await an answer from the Council of the College ; but it will receiTe 
no attention from the profession. It is a Bhabbj attempt to imitate 
what has been done bj thoM who establiBhed a College of Dentiats, and 
deaerres no further notice. 



ientat Siar^tv^ md J^ecfianica. 



Com tn tohieh the Upper Jaw too* entirely free froM Teeth at 
1/ine Teart of Age. 

Bt Hr. Samuil Parkbb, Biimingham. 

The following interesting case came under mj notice, at the 
Middlesex HoBpital, in June, 1S54:-* 

A boy, nine years of age, came from the country, attended by a young 
woman (from whom I leamt the history of the case), for the purpose of 
havin? ft temporary lower molar extracted. 

iSe permanent teeth already cut in the lower jaw were regular and 
veil-formed; but the ujiper jaw, as represented in the engraring, was 
entirely free from temporary or permanent teeth. 



Tbe jaw was much smaller than is usual at such an age, and measured 
from A to A 1 i inch, and from B to B ]f inch. 

The average size, according to models in mj collection, being 2 inches 
from A to A, and I| indi from B to B. 
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I wu informed that tlM iemfonrj teeth had afl been remored at 
different times, on aooonnt of pam ; and that the jaw had been wiUiottt 
teeth for nearly four years. 

At the time I saw the boy, one tooth had inst pierced the gam, which 
prored npon examination, to be the bicospid of the left aide ; but there 
was not tne slightest appearance of any others coming. 

Many cases are on record in which one or two nermanent teeth hare 
been wanting ; but the case just onoted appears to oe the first in which 
aU were absent. The absence of one or two permanent teeth may be 
accounted for by the non-appearance of the fiineous or cameous 
substance (obserred by Lafrogur, and more careftiSy inrestigated by 
Detabane) behind the root of the temporary tooth, and suppoMd to be 
placed there for the nurpoee of canying out the procem of absorption. 
" If this fleshy tuberde,*^ 8a;fB Detabane, *< fails to be dereloped, or is 
distroyed by injurious operation, the permanent tooth frequently remains 
m the socket, imd nerer makes its appearance." 

How are we to know in the liring subject, whether this substance is 
dereloped or not? And are we to suppose that bv the absence of all 
tiie permanent teeth, as in this case, toe fleshy tubercle of Detabane's 
had not been derdoped, or had been destroyed by injurious operations ? 

There can be but little doubt that the early extraction of the 
temporary teeth had been the cause of a greater part of this mischief; 
as such extractions are well-known to be the cause of a great many dental 
irregularities. I hare just seen in the Dental Newt Letter^ for January, 

1857, a case of a tooUiless person. ^ A Mr. W recently died, at an 

adranced age, who nerer had a tooth. His gums were yery hard, and 
much reaembled those of a catfish." A model of the first case is to be 
seen in the Museum of the College of Dentists of England. 

February 7th, 1867. 



Death from an ExaetaHi of the Fang of an Upper Molar Iboth, 
tcith Remarks on thie peculiar form of DUeate, 

By J. L. Lbtisom, D.D.S. 

Prior to offering any remarlcs on the pathology of that form of disease, 
known as Exostosis, it is important to gire in extenao the history of a 
case in which a bony tumour on the fang of a second molar, both of the 
upper jaw, was considered to baye been the predisposing cause of the 
death of an indiyidual. 

In the year 1825, haying yisited Hull, in Yorkshire, professionally,* I 



« My esteemed friend. Dr. Alderson, was partionlarly pleased by my remarking 
that a peculiar form of aisease of the gums was endemioal at Hull, and that it 
seemed to me to result from the town being built on an alluvial soil,^ thrown up from 
time to time by the Humber. That in consequence of this local circumstance, and 
the great humidity of the atmosphere, derangement of the digestiye organs resulted ; 
and that the affection of the gums might be redded as sympathetic, &c. ^ From 
the respect I entertained for D^\ Alderson, I dedicated mj first brochure to him. 
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was mirodaoed to Mr. Higaon, the then HooBe-Sorgeon to the Liflmiarj, 

who kindly offered me any of the diseased jaws, teeth, &c. in hb posseaaion. 

On examining the collection, I must confess, that there was one tooth 
whidi would haye induced any one with my professional ardour to run the 
hazard of nominally breaking a commandment — ^for I certainly must con- 
fess, '* I did coyet my neighbour's tooth ;" because there was one of the best 
defined bony tumours (exostosis) on one of the fangs that had eyer been 
seen. Mr. Uigson asked me, on my replacing it, ** wnkt would you suppose 
would be the symptoms resulting from such an extreme form of exostosis ? 
I replied, ** why extensiye local inflammation arising from the pressure of 
the tumour on the periosteum of the alyeolus, probably extendmg the dis- 
turbing influence to the antrum." But he contmued thus :— ** What would 
you say, if I were to tell you that this tooth occasioned the death of the 
patient ?" ** How, and in what way Y* was my answer. Mr, Hifson then saii^ 
** a poor man was brought to the hospital with a yery red ana swollen face. 
The antrum was implicated, and the parotid gland on the one side highly 
inflamed. The coi^unctions were both much injected, rendering the 
eyes blood-shot. The nostril on the affected side was greatly enlarged 
with an erysipelatous appearance. He was yer^ feyerish ; and wough the 
usual remedies were ^ed, and the face poulticed, be became worse and 
worse. 

^The brain became sympathetically affected, with erident signs of 
phrenitis ; for he rayed and chatted in a most incoherent manner, and coa- 
tinued delirious for a ni^ht or two ; and ultimately sank under his intense 
suffering, until he paid Uie common debt of nature." 

My informant continued, *^ as this was not an ordinary case, and the 
patient an unknown pauper, I determined to make a minute examination 
of the body; but 8^r doing so, found nothinp^ abnormal either ii| 
the thoracic or abdominal yiscera, and only certain appearances of the 
brain, eyidently the result of its recent inflammatory condition, and thus 
these did not furnish any satisfactory eyidence to form, under similar 
circumstances, any correct diagnosis in any way worthy to be depended 
on as a means of cure." 

Recollecting that the affection seemed to originate in the mouth, 
Mr. Higson was induced to make a careful examination of the jaws and 
teeth, and he found unmistakable eyidence of serious injury of the alveoli^ 
of the second and third molars. He therefore determined to cut them 
down, in order to notice the teeth in sitUf and he obseryed what appeared 
a hard clot of coagulum on the fang of one of them. After washmg it 
repeatedly, it proyed to be a more than usually sized bony tumour, and 
this he considered was the predisposing cause of the death of the poor fellow. 
Mr. Higson gaye me the tooth. Haying repeatedly examined it, and 
others b^ means of the Stanhope lens, I yenture to offer a few pathological 
obseryauons on this form of osseous disease. Before doing so, it is my 
intention to submit a case, which is one amone yery many similar kinds 
that I haye treated, as furnishing more aatislactory data for the sub- 
sequent opinions to be submitted. 

Mr. S. was the son of a clergyman. He was a tall, thin, intelligent 

young mui, about twenty years old, with a neryous temperament. He 
had inherited a great loye for knowledge, and had neglected his rest from 
the ardour of this mental intensity, when ultimate^ he suffered from 
stomach derangement, and painful affections of his teeth. 

* I am sorry that Mr. Higson could not be certain that there did not exist an 
alyeolar exostosis, haying seen in very bad cases that this condition has often greatly 
aggravated the inflammatory condition of the mouth. 
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When he came to see me, one side of his Cace was hi^falj infiamed, 
impbcating one side of his nose, one eye, and the parotid gUmd. He 
also comphiined of great agony in the ear. 

Hie tooth he referred to I refused to extract, hat insisted that the 
second molar of the lower jaw in the affected locality, was the actual 
cause of all his suffering. There was that peculiar ntreous appearance 
which is an outward and visible sign of chronic inflammation, lie con- 
sented to hare the one extracted which I had condemned, but there was 
so much resistance that the fSuigs seemed anchjlosed. But by patience, 
and gradaaUy raising it (all the time poor S roaring like a bull), it 
was remoyed without even the slight^ splinter of the idveokr process. 
The fangs appeared red, as if injected with yermiHon, but on being well 
and repeateoly washed, there appeared a distinct coyering with a recent 
deposit of a harder kind of bone than either dentine or the crtuta petroea. 
FVom microscopical examination of tins and many others, it seems an 
ineyitable inference, that the additional bony deposit which forms the 
exostosis, is induced hj mStastcuis. In such cases there has inyariably 
existed a continued inlfammation of the crown and neck of ^ tooth. The 
modus operandi maj be difficult to determine, yet it seems to be similar 
in kind to the condition of the bones, when anchylosis of the yertebras 
occurs. This particular inflammatory state must induce an abnormal 
secretion of the osseous material, like when a tibia or other bone is 
fractured. We know, in the latter cases, that the arteries deposit bony 
matter (lime and gelatine) instead of blood, and the fracture is repaired. 
And in the innumerable cases of exostoeia I have attended (the notes 
of which are in my possession), there is not a single instance where 
there has not been an inflammatory condition of the tooth and socket, 
and that of a chronic character. 

The only remark I eyer met with which specially confirms the theory 
just advocated, is to be found in the '* Duolin Quarterly^ Journal of 
Medical Science," for August, 1855. In this number there is an article, 
*' Virchow, on Calcareous Metastases," and if I nustake not, as I write 
firom memory, the author also thinks, that in cases of exostosis, the 
carbonate and phosphate of lime are eHminated from the crowns of the 
teeth, and are then deposited on their necks and fauffs. But the 
cetioloe:y in case of exostosis, must not be confounded witn what occurs 
in racnites,* for the latter seems, according to Meyer, to result from 
hyperoemia of the periosteum, or, in other words, that the rachites is but 
a consequence of pereostites, whilst I apprehend that in exostosis, the 
peculiar inflammatory condition' of the osseous substance of the crown 
acidifies the saliva, which does not affect all the teeth similarly, but 
mmply the one predisposed to haye its molecules disentegrated from a 
particular idiopathic condition. 

I majT, in another paper, yenture to giye the sjrmptoms and pheno- 
mena wmch furmsh the most satisfactory diagnostic signs how to dis- 
tinguish this form of disease from ordinary caries, and from other 
odontalgic disturbances. Information I am compelled to defer, as this 
paper is longer than I had anticipated. 



19, Dorset Place, Dorset Square, Feb. 20tb, 1857. 



• Bickots. 
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Toial ablation of the inferior McufUlary Bone for an enormoue 
fbrous Tumour y developed in the interior of this bone. 

Condensed tranilation of " Obeenration oonimunicated to the Aoademiee of Seienoe 
and Medicine, at their dttings of the I2th and 13th of May, 1866.** 

Isamat Jerome, aged 33 yean, entered the hospital la Piti^, at PariB, 
the 11th of April, 1856, to be treated by Mr. Maisonneave, for a grare 
affection of the inferior mazilUry bone. This affection, which the 
patient states, first made its appearance more than eight jrears ago, 
commenced on the right side of the face. It first manifested itself by a 
diffused swelling on the track of the bone ; then the gums swelled, the 
teeth were pushed upwards, soon became loose, and fell out. In iheir 
place appeared a hara, fibrous tumour, which invaded little by little the 
interior of the mouth, whilst the bone continued to enlarge and project 
on the exterior. 

The diEiease progressed so slowly, and with so little pain, that the 
patient gave it scarcely any attention. It is only within the last eighteen 
months that the difficulty of speech and of deglutition, joined to the 
hideous deformity of his face, forced upon him the idea of submit- 
ting to regular treatment. For about a year he was submitted to the 
use of mercurial iodnreted and sulphurous preparation, without any 
apparent benefit. He renounced at last this treatment, and by the advice 
of the country physician, started to Paris to consult the masters of the 
art. All were of opinion that his existence was seriously menaced and 
that an operation onered him the only chance of safety. At that time 
the disease occupied almost the entire maxillary bone ; onlv that the 
development of the right side was much more considerable than that of 
the leu. On the right side the exterior tumour equalled in size the fist. 
In the interior it puwed back the tongue and the palatine arch, and filled 
the greater part of the buccal cavity. On the left side, the tumor was 
much less prominent ; but it was easy to perceive that it extended to the 
base of the vertical branch. At all these points the tumour was firm and 
resisting ; on the exterior, it had the hardness of bone, whilst in the 
interior of the mouth it gave a fibrous sensation. Its alveolar face, 
entirely deprived of molar teeth, presented a deep groove into which fell 
the superior dental arcade ; in front, on the contrary, and to the left side, 
the teeth were complete, and only slightly deviate from their normal 
direction. The mucous and cutaneous integuments presented no altera- 
tion, and glided naturally upon the tumour. There was no engorgement 
of the ganglions, and the general health was excellent. Such was the 
condition of the patient, when on the 15th of April, M. Maisonneuve 
proceeded to the operation. 

The patient being submitted to chloroform, M. Maisonneuve divided 
vertically the inferior lip of the median line, and continuing the incision 
horizontally on the rignt side, he divided deeply the soft parts to the 
masseter muscle. In the second part of the operation, he divided the 
maxillary bone on the median line by means of the chain saw ; then, with 
the end of the finger and the blunt end of the scissors, he detached the 
soft parts from the bone, taking care to detach at the same time 
the periosteum. This part of the operation was tedious and difficult, on 
account of the volume of the tumour and of its projection towards the throat. 
In the fourth part of the operation, M. Mc^onneuve gave to the bone a 
vibratory motion in order to bring forward the coronoid apophysis ; but 
the bone, too fragile on account of the distention of its fibres, broke 
below the apophysis. Then the surgeon, seizing the latter with a forceps. 
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drew it forward, divided tiie tendona of the temporal and external 
pterf goid muBcles with the curved seisflon and tenuinated this part of the 
operation by extractiiig the condyle. The greatest difficultiefl had been 
Burmonnted. The other portion of the maxillary, although profoundly 
diaeaaed, was &r from cmering the same degree of tumeiaction ; so 
that the skilful operator did not deem it necessary to divide the external 
soft parts. After dividing the mucous membrane of the alveolar process 
extemaUjr and intemaUYjlie enucleated the bone from its periosteum, and 
divided with a stroke of the bistoury the inferior dental nerve ; he then 
tore with his finger, near their msertion, the masseter and internal 
pterygoid muscles. Then vibrating the bone in order to draw forward 
the coronoid apopbvsis, he dirided with the curved scissors the tendon of 
tike temporal 'and that of the external pterygoid muscles, and, by a rapid 
movement of extraction, terminated tne operation. The extiipation of 
the right lateral half had required three ligatures ; that of the left half 
required none at all. A few folds of mit were introduced into tibe 
species of cul-de-sac corresponding to the condyle, and the adjustment 
ca the parts was proceeded with. By an excess of prudence, and not- 
withstanding that the tongue showed no tendency to fall backwards, M. 
MsJsonneuve deemed it advisable to pass a thread through the base of 
the frenulum ; he then brought together the two edges of the divided lip 
as well as tiie borders of the horizontal wound on the rifl^ht side witn 
twisted points of suture, on which he fixed the thread that held the tongue. 

Immediately after the dressing the patient swallowed, without ver^ 
great suffering, a few mouthfUls of water and sweetened wine. Yet it 
was thought preferable during the first two d^rs to nourish him by 
means of the cesophagean tube. The accidents of this grave operation 
were of an milooked for simplicity. There was scarcely any traumatic 
fever. The union of the extemsl wound took place by first intention, 
in the nine-tenths of its extent. After the second day the lint was re- 
moved from the interior ; the fourth day the pins were removed. From 
that moment the cure seemed certain; and in fact the appearances were 
not deceptive. 

Four weeks only have passed since the operation, and the cure is so 
perfect that it is difficult to believe all that has passed. The face, from its 
monstrous deformity, has become regular; the most acute eye has 
difficulty in finding the traces of the cicatrix ; the movements of the 
mouth are preserved intact ; the tongue has recovered all its movements ; 
speech is clear and easy ; deglutition takes place without obstacle, and 
already, in the place of the maxillary bone, a dense and resisting tissue 
is being developed, due to the entire preservation of the periosteum, and 
which ubter on may perhaps undergo an osseous transformation. 

Description of the Anatomical Piece, — The anatomical piece repre- 
sents the inferior maxillary bone entire, completely deprived of^ its 
periosteum. It will be seen that at the condyles, at the angles and at the 
coronoid apophyses, there are portions of muscular fibres belonging to 
the masseter^, to the two pterygoid and to the temporal muscles. 

On the right side, this bone forms a tumour of the volume of the fist, 
constituted by the presence of a fibrous production, which is developed 
in its interior, and nas thus spread out its fibres to the point of reducmg 
them to a thin and transparent shell. On the left side, the alteration is 
less advanced ; yet the bone is tripled in size, and the fibrous production 
has formed, through the whole Extent of the horizontal portion, a long 
canal of from two to three centimetres diameter. 

The tissue of the morbid production is essentially fibrous, without any 
mixture of cancerous corpuscles either epitheliR or fibro-plastic. 



1 — Dagueireotjpe portrait of the patient three weeks nfler the operatson. 



3.— Entire jaw with the tumour. 
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Al the mttag lit the lapeaU Aeaitaj of UMnaa, mi the ISth of 
Angort, 1S56, H. Hmmbiwutc freiMtoi the p«tieBt, on wbou lie prae- 
tiaed tome mooUu Wore, theMm[dete abUtjon of the inferior nuuSlai; 
I)(we,aud forwhMD be kad aincecMHedto be mWIe bu artificial nuxUluy. 
M, Mai*onnenT« detnMUtnUed on Uiii {wtieiit the complete abfenee of 
may baee of untilatioii, and the faeilit; wilb wfakli the rartoua. 
ncwMiij for maaticBliak and speed were performed. 

At tfieaiHing of ibeMnie Academy, on the 2mI of December, 

' al Beaiyoi), preaealed in the Dane c 

a den fata,aa artificial piacceiecatedbjtheae 
artbti, and destined to replaoe the inferior Bazillarr bone io the patient 

Hie CMibirance ii tfaaa ctrnqmaed : — 



1. — Of an upper piece, eonatitnted b; a plate of g^old, whieh deriree 
jti point* of support from Uw stumor dental atcade and the BBleriw part 
of the p^^oe ardi. 



' on inferior piece (the esBential port of the conBtruclJon), 
a dental arca<te in mineral teeth with attached ^omi, and filed 
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on a btte in ^M, which 18 moulded to fit into the toft part ThiBtnece 
ifl articnlated with the superior by means of a hinge and bj two roringa 
which, by their elasticity, faTor the opening of the tivo dental arcades. 

By means of this piece, the inferior part of the face finds a point of 
rapport, the lip is sustained* and the Tiaage recoren all its r^olarity. 
The mouth may be opened more widely ; the patient speaks with mon 
facility, and can raise his Toice to the proper height for all neooessaxr 
utterance. He can now crush substances of a certain consistence, such 
as crusts of bread, meat, fruity &c. ; and this faculty was quite im- 
possible before the insertion of the artificial piece. 

At the meeting of the Society of Surgery, on the 3rd December, 1866, 
an interesting iuscussion took place on the merits of the in^enioua 
eontrirance of Messrs. Fowler and Preterre, and the thanks of the Society 
were roted to these gentlemen. 



ON THE DESTRUCTION OF TEETH FROM THE CHE- 
MICAL ACTION OF THE MUCOUS FLUIDS 

OF THE MOUTH. 

By Mr. Donaldsok IfACKSirnB, Saville Bow. 

In the Medical Times and Qagette number for Oct. 28th, 1854, 1 
submitted to the medical profession my riew of the cause of caries of 
the teeth, which I stated to be caused by corrosire depositions from the 
fluids of the mouth destroying the enamel structure, Sic, 

Since that time, a yery valuable work has been published upon the 
Principle and Practice of Dental Surgery, by Dr. Harris, of Baltimore 
College. In his article upon the cause of caries, he takes a similar riew 
to that which I had published, and the principle is now being graduflly 
recognised in England ; but the conriction seems to be still encumbered 
by a certain old learen of pulpified food, &c. becoming acid by retention in 
or between the teeth, or between artificial and the natural teeth; I do 
not beUeye that any one case can be produced which would proTO iSiis 
theory to be true. It is erident to eyery man, that when eyen the 
smallest particle of food gets between his teeth, he is uneasy until it is 
displaced, nor is the food eyer reduced to an impalpable pulp in the 
mouth; to reduce which is the duty of the gastric juice in the stomach. 
Besides which, it is hardly possible for particles of food to remain in the 
mouth long enough to acquire chemical properties of a nature to destroy 
the teeth; because if thesaliya did not wash these particles away,itsown 
alkaline principles would oppose the tendency of food so situated to 
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beeone aeid. Bat^ if we seareh a little ekMer, we maj perhaps find the 
true cMHie to exist in the buccal fluids onlj, whidi in abnormal coiw 
ditaons c^ the body, become ritiated and oorroBire, and this condition is 
known to change sometimes more than once in twenty-four hours. 
Indeed, I do not know that I may not ere long be prepared to prore that 
ihe salirary admixture is alwa^ acidulated during ueep, but as I have 
not oondnded my researehes into that phenomenon, I shall not insist 
apon it at present. 

in the number of the Medical Tmu$^ June 27th, 1856, 1 submitted to 
the edit<M' another paper upon the cure of toothache, and the treatment 
of exposed nerres; in which I proTe» by analogy, that the destruction oi 
* tooth when encased in gola, is caused by the chemical action of the 
oral fliiida ; and I there hold, if I do not in terms express it, that these 
fluids always become destructiTe to the teeth, if they remain confined to 
any particular situation, for any length of time ; clasps, no doubt, are 
certain destruction to any tooth they may be applied to, unless they be 
remored and cleaned three or four times a day of the acid matter 
of which they generally are the depository. These fluidii act upon the 
enamel of the tooth, and before long it is found entirely eaten away ; 
the same thing takes place when gold or bone clasps of artificial teeth 
endrde a living tooth, and the mucous deposit may be obsenred thickly 
deposited upon the inner surface of the clasp, only perceptible u^n that 
portion which does not quite touch the tooth ; that portion which does 
touch being bright and polished. It is also observable that that part of 
a tooth which is immediately in contact with the polished portion of the 
clasp, is never affected with decay, which is strong presumptive proof 
that the gold dasp mutt not be blamed, should the tooth it surrounds 
become destroyed oy decay. The blame of course must rest with the 
wearer in not removing the deposit, which could be easily performed by a 
piece of pencil-stick enveloped in a small piece of rag. All soft and 
absorbent substances are very injurious when retained in contact with 
the sides of the teeth, such as aU kinds of ivory, wood, gutta percha, 
India rubber, silk, &c., as we know that teeth are never destroyed by 
friction under those circumstances, but by chemical action. We know 
that a thin metallic irire will cut its way into a tooth ; but we also know 
that it is not good dental practice to use it. 

Forty or mty years since, before gold was used either for firames or 
clasps, it was the usual practice to secure the artificial piece by driUins^ 
tubular holes in that part of the artifidal piece which endrcled the natunu 
tooth, into which cillndrical pieces of hard wood were placed to press 
upon the tooth and act as a clasp. But this plan has been abandoned as 
a system for very many years, and is now made use of only as a makeshift 
probably to enable some old bone or gold piece to wear out some elon- 
gating tooth, which maj have done duty as a holdfast ; I think I may say 
without fear of contradiction, that the principal cause for this abandonment 
was, that it had been found ^ that each piece of wool wore a correspond- 
ing hole in the tooth it was in^ contact with." The expression ^ wear a 
hole," was at that time the most appropriate, it not then being known 
that the action was ehetnical. Nearly all diathepical variations have a 
corresponding effect upon the oral fluids, but it is when they are stringy 
and viscid that they become most destructive to the teeth, as at that time 
the saliva is loaded with mucous, with which it does not mix readily at the 
same time, and it becomes necessarj, to use some attenuating mixture 
which will thin and nutralize its action. The saliva is often found to 
partake largely of this character during fevers, dyspepsia, as also during 

o2 
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ihe whole period of gestfttion ; and frequently does not change until lac- 
totion begins. Many teeth are lost during this period* but the greatest 
number by persons in a humble station of me, where the refinements of 
cleanliness are not so strictly obfienred. 

With the knowledge of the nature and cause of caries of the teeth, 
which is gradually manifesting itself to us, we may by research find a 
specific ; so that in time, decayed teeth may, in some measure, become 
lUte some other diseases, a matter of history. 



DISEASE OF THE MAXILLABY ANTRUM 

1. — Injlanunation and Suppuration of iks Lwvng Metnhrane of iki9 
left Antruniy aritingfrom a Decayed Mdar Tooth — Operation ; 

Cure, 

By Mr. H. L. Jacob, M.B.C.S. 

Miss , a lady of rather scrofulous temperament, applied to me at 

the end of February, 1854, in consequence of a pain in the left side of 

the upper jaw which she had felt more or less for seTeral months, and 

supposed to proceed from the second molar tooth. In the prerious 

autumn, while staying in London, she had applied for advice, and was 

told that the pain arose probably f^om the stump of the first molar 

adjoining, which was accordingly extracted, but without affording relief. 

On examination, I discovered extensive decay on the posterior aspect of 

the second molar, exposing the nerve ; the a^oining dens sapientise was 

4iot affected. The tooth being extremely tender, and giring rise to a 

g^od deal of general irritation about that side of the face and head, I 

advised immediate extraction; this was, however, strongly obieeted to 
by the patient, who wished me to stop the tooth after destroymg the nerve, 
as I had done in the case of another of her teeth some years previously. 
As I could not induce her to submit to the extraction, I thought it best 
to try palliatives for a time, and adrised the daily application of the com- 
plicated tincture of mastic and aconite. About a fortnight elapsed before 
I saw the lady again, when, the tooth being still very tender, I again 
recommended extraction, but at the earnest request of the patient I at 
length consented to destroy the nerve, which I did by the application of 
the arsenical paste (arsenious acid and plaster of Paris), it seems that, 
the day prerious to this, severe pain and throbbing had been felt in the 
tooth and in the cheek, but this was purposely concealed from me at the 
time. I deferred stopning the tooth on account of some little uneasiness 
still felt in it, and did not see the lady again for more than a month, 
during which time I heard once or twice that the pain in the tooth had 
ceased, but that there was a fetid discharge from it ; to check this, I pre- 
scribed the use of astringents, but I learnt afterwards, on making fluther 
enquiries, that there was an offensive discharge fVom the nose ; and on 
examining the patient,- the nature of the case became apparent. I at 
once Extracted the tooth, and as the symptoms were not then very severe. 
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I hoped that the evil would be remedied by the remoral of the exciting 
cause ; this, howerer, was not the case, the symptoms iucreased in inten- 
Bitj ; pain and fuhiess were felt in the cheek, particularly towards evening, 
with a tolerably copious discharge of muco-purulent matter f^m the 
nose during the night, and a continual, thougn less abundant discharge 
during the day, except for an hour or. two after rising. This is what 
might hare been anticipated from the position of the orifice of the 
antrum, and the effect of posture in farouring or preyenting the accumu- 
lation of the secretion, &c Various remedies, such as leeches, blisters, 
embrocations, iodine, internally and externally, &c., haying been tried 
without ayail, I resolyed on perforating the antrum without further delay ; 
and accordingly, on the 8th of May, with the kind assistance of Mr. J. 
Parsons, I proceeded to operate. The patient being seated on a chair in 
a good light, with the hem supported by an assistant, I made a V shaped 
fnciBion tiirough the mucous membrane, &c., covering the anterior wall 
of the antrum, dissected up the flap from the bone, and penetrated the 
latter with a trocar, just over the roots of the second bicuspid, and first 
molar (or rather the spot which they would have occupied, these teeth 
being lost) ; a plentiful flow of pus instantly took place. Having enlarged 
the aperture with a triangular-shaped instrument, having a truncated 
point, I iniected a little warm water, which escaped Areelv, both through 
the wouna and through the nose ; a pledget of lint soaked in warm water 
was introduced into the wounds and the patient retired to bed, feeling 
much rdieved by the operation. The subsequent treatment consisted ^ 
mild astringent injections administered at first three or four times a day, 
and gradually discontinued ; the^ discharge, which after the day of the 
operation, never took place again through the nose, eoon ceased 
altogether; the wound quickly healed without any untoward symptom, 
and in the course of a month the aperture was entirely closed. There 
has been no recurrence of the disease since. 

Had I been made acquainted with all the circumstances in this case, 
at the time, I certainly should not have attempted to destroy the nerve, 
as this proceeding probably increased the irritation which was already 
set up ; after the disease in the antrum had manifested itself, it might 
have been more speedily brought to a termination by perforating the 
floor of the cavity through the outer and anterior alveolus of the tooth, 
immediately after its extraction, but I did not do this for the reason 
stated above; as a general rule I prefer the operation through the 
anterior or outer wall, the bone here being thin and easily penetrated 
and allowing of a larger aperture than can be made through the alveolus. 

2. — Ccue of Spontaneous Cure of Incipient Ditease of the 

left Antrum, 

The Rev. , a gentleman about sixty years of age, of pale com- 
plexion and thin spare habit, applied to me, in May, 1852, when I found 
the second molar on the left side of the upper jaw decayed on its posterior 
aspect, and the internal cavity exposed ; pain had been felt in it, but had 
suDsided, and a slight fetid discharge had taken place from it, which also 
appeared to have entirely ceased. The patient much wished me to stop 
the tooth, which I did, after warning him of the possible result. About 
a month afterwards, the jaw became painful and uneasy, with a sense of 
fulness in the cheek, and a slight fetid discharge took place from the 
nostril of the same side, this continued for a few days only ; 1 saw him 
just after the symptoms had subsided, I pointed out to him the nature of 
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the case, and begged him to i^uly to me as 90oa as he felt anj return of 
them ; a twelremonth afterwards, howerer, he informed me that the tooth 
had occasioned him no further inconTeniencey and I hare heard nothing 
of the case since* 

d. — Chrome irrUoHon and morbid §eor^Han of the Iwmg 

Membrane of the Antra, 

N. B » a young woman of strenuous diathesis, thin delicate skin 
and weak health, has lost the greater number of her upper teeth, the 
roots for the most part remaining in the gum, and keepmg up more or 
less pain and irritation. She will not consent to their remoral. She has 
been long subject to the secretion of offensive mucous or muco-purulent 
matter m>m the nose — thick, viscid, and copious ; the breath also from 
the nostrils having the same offensive odour. There are no other 
symptoms in this case indicative of disease of the lining membrane of the 
antrum, but I think we may infer that there is a vitiated condition as 
well as increased Quantity of the secretion of this part of the pituitary 
membrane, excitea and kept up by the irritation of the decaying 
stumps of the teeth, under the floor of the antrum on each side, 
fsTOured, of course, by the particular state of the constitution. 

4.-— i>tforcbr of the Ri^hi Antrum^ from the irritaiion of a Tooth 

apparenUy bat sUghtly Diseaeed. 

Master L , a lad about fourteen years of age, and healthy in 

other respects, suffered in July, 1855, and for a few months' previously, 
from some little pain and uneasiness in the right side of the upper jaw, 
inthfcetor of breath from the nostril of that side; the odIv tooth at all 
decayed, was the right upper first molar, but the decay had not reached 
the nerve, nor was the tooth itself painful, unless struck rather strongly 
on its lower surface ; there could be little doubt, however, as to this bemg 
the cause of the mischief, and I extracted it accordingly. On examination, 
a small elongated fibrous sac was found attached to one of the outer 
roots, and the other appeared as if an abscess had commenced around it. 
The symptoms disappeared soon after the extraction of the tooth. 

This case is rather curious, inasmuch as neither the exciting cause, 
nor the severity of the symptoms, seem proportionate to the extent of 
the mischief, the decay in the tooth being so slight, and the principal 
inconvenience complained of being the foetor of the breath. The fact of 
this foBtor being confined to the one nostril, was the principal diagnostic 
feature in the case. 



THE ADAPTED FORCEPS. 

By Mr. Jambs Bobinsok. 

No little discussion has, from time to time, taken place both in this 
country and America, as to who was the inventor of the improved forceps. 
Some of the disputants have asserted that they themselves were the in- 
ventors of .the adapted instruments ; while others have contended that 
these instruments were known, and in common use some sixty years 
back. Now, without at all attempting to settle this vexatio qwestio, I am 
disposed to hold that we owe much to Mr. Fay and Mr. P. Matthews, 
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semben oT oar ^nttmioa, who, itrugelf enong^ Introdoced tba 
■dieted foreep*, at the uune time; Deitner being aware of the others 
improTement. 

la the Tnnuctioiu of the SocieU of Arta, rol. zlir., I find that 
Mr. Faj, haring commented npon the miperfection of iubunientB then 
in use, goes on to mjt — 

" I was soon conrinced that the neck of the tooth wu tlie mdj part 
on irtueh the neceanorj force conld be wplied witb the greatest ufetj 



■nd adyantage. The t«eUi do not all present the same (urange- 
menta «f pwta: it follows that the flgiire of their neck most ^so 
vwy. * • • There are certain teeth formed rerj much alike, both ~ 



the iqtper and lower jaw, and of the teeth thni simiUr to each other, 
there are Tarions classes ; but each class retains the same pecnliaritj of 
figure, in all sgea and under all circniDBtancei. • • • I hare in Tented 
■ set of instruments, accurately, because anatomicallj, suited to the sereral 
elaasea of teeth ; a desideratum, as I beliere, never before accomplished, 
l^ese instruments are forceps correaponding in number to the different 
claiaea of teeth, and united to the same classes on the right side and on 
the left, in the opper and in the tower jaw, amounting to six in number ; 
but M it is neceaau7 to have two or three uEes of tbeae, the nnmber of 
«xlnetiiig forceps is nine. • • • Hie adfantages which I couiider 
these forceps poaaess orer all others are brieflj these— First, tbej may be 
■ocnratetj anpUed to the necks of the seTeral classes of teeth ; thej are 
made to nt toe necks onlj, never making the least pressure on the enamel 
or bodj of the tooth ; and consequenti;, ma; be used without an; danger 
't breakinK * careons tooth in the attempt to extract it. Secondly, they 
lerer can slip when once aceoratelj ^pbed on the necks of the teeth — a 



great [nwclieal benefit. Thirdly, no cutting of the gum, or any other 
prepararorj measure, is necessary, as the edges of the blades of the 
loroepe may be at once brought upon the necks of the teeth. Fourthly, 
a proTision is made by the braked form of the extremities of the blades 
of the forceps, designed for the extraction of teeth haring more than one 
fang, by which means the fbrcepe may be steadily fixed on the remains of 
« decayed tootii, erm when the edges of soch teeth are below the lerel 
ot til* xnm." 

8nch is the description, and the following are drawings, as giren by 
ICr. Fay, of his jtrj important inrention : — 



I cftHDot Agree with him in the mode of uiiiig liu instntmenU, whidi ' 
he hH expkined ; but I think we all owe him ■ debt of pnifeidoDal 
gratitude for hi« bTention, ftnd for the maimer in which he directed the 
ftttention of the profession to the adnataga ot adapted forcepi. Since 
be did to, TeT7 raloable improTemeote hare been made in the adaDtatkw 
of thsM iiutrunientB, ai alao in their maDufnetore. The late Mr. Saepard 
iprented a forcepB for the eitraction of stuinps, which al»o poM cw ei greM 
merit. Mr Snelt'a ImproTement in the adnptation of the beaks of fbreepa 
to the upper and lower molar teeth, al^o deserves especial notice. Tbis' 
gentleman, it was, who suggested the curratare in a tiook-Uke f6rm of 
one of the liondles. The object of tliis curve is to pre the iustruraeut 
■Uch a hold on the little finger, as to prerent it from sUppbg wbibt the 
i^ieratioD is being perfonned. 

In the oonstructioD <^ forceps, care ahoald lie taken that the SHriaee 
of the blades are snffidentlj expanded to gratp the neck of Ao tootb 
without pressare on the crown ; and the forceps should t>e sulBcientij 
large to afford the requisite purchase to the hand of the operator. For 
the removal of the temporary teeth, there shoirid be aii pairs, shorter in 
the handles and with araoller blades than those n«ed for the permanent 
teeth. For the permanent teeth, twelve piurs are reqniredj beudes two 
P^r of itump forceps, and two ^levators. In addition to these, the panil' 
should be provided with a straight and a curved pair of bone forceps fur 
the removal of splinters of the alveolar process. 



This cut represent the forceps necessoir for the extraction of the 
upper deciduous incisors. Only one pair of the above is ni.>CcasaTy -, bnt 
tot the eztractioo of the temporarj molars, two pair ore indispensable — 
one right, and the other left side, as — 
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THE GROWTH OF TEEtH IN CHILDBEN. 

Tkg Jbllowiitg M «if 0Miraet/rom a utrk ^MisMuim 1742, 5y Joteph HurMsy 
Smrfmm^ •yMii JkfUUim, or tJks Brmdirn^ of tko TmtM m CkUdrm : ^ 



Of Uie cMual aort, are likawiae the following, though of lewcr note, whieh 
may be termed external causes :— 

1. — ^Ilie immediate inflaenoe of the air, bj means of the early deoay 
ot some more forward teeth. 

2. — ^The too free use of hard bodies on the gnms. 

8. — An OTsr heat of things offSsred to the mouth. 

4.—- Woonda of the guma. 

It may now, perhapa, be thought more agreeable with rale and order, that 
I should dn some instanoea, before I quit this head of causes, make good the 
eharge laid against these eontingenc-ies, as diaturben of the dcntitlun ; but 
whereas nothing can teud more than such proofs as these to the settling a 
practical point of the last imnortanoe, about which men of the best note are 
not well agreed, for want of tne eyidence of juat obserration, I shall reaerra 
these matters to be occaaionally brought on in aubsenrienoo to this great end, 
and enter upon ray next general bead, as introductory to all that relates to 
practiee, whidi is— To tidce a Tiew of the remi'dies proposed for the relief of 
the dentition griefs, and to examine their fitness for this purpose ; anointing 
or nibbing the guma with the finger dipt in cream, fresh butter, honey, yolk 
of egg, sugar alone or mixed ; the brains of a hare, goat, calf, lamb, or a suck-? 
^9 pi? > vi^ ^0 ^^^ o^ fowls, Off with fresh blood from a wounded cock's 
comb, and also bitch's milk ; to let the infant bite upon a piece of wax caudle, 
for relaxing the gums, and allaying their itching ; often to rub the mouth and 
guma with a ttxSk of liquorice, shaven, bruised, and dipped in honey or some 
cooling syrup ; to anoint the guma with oils of sweet almonds, lilies, cammo- 
miles, roees, and in case of great inflammation and intense pain, with the 
juices of lettuce and night-shade, as a narcotic ; with other things too tedious 
to mention. 

Outwardly, " Senaertusi" foments the jaws with an emollient decoction of 
marahmallows, flowera of cammomUe, and dilL " Farey" proposes a cataj^sm 
of barley-meal, milk, oil of roses, and the yolks of eggs. And **Bhaze8," 
according to '* Primeroso," washed the head with the decoction of oammomile, 
meUlot, and dill, instilling oil hot into the ears, thereby resoWing the humours 
descending upon the gums. To assist moreorer the penetration of the teeth, 
the us»af hard substances are recommended for infanta to press or bite upon 
with their gums, for which purpose some have preferred the teeth of fierce 
bmtaa (the wolf in particular), before other things of this kind» belieTing that 
these initio retained in the mouth, emit some effluvia very subtle and pene- 
trating, by which the perforation of the gums may happen to be promoted. 
Necklaces were also directed to bo worn as helps, made of the roots of henbane, 
peony, the wild gourd, and other vegetables, not to name some things in this 
way of management, which favour more of superstition than reason. These 
are the remedies which appear among the writings of the ancients, as the most 
current practice of Uieir times, and the means of cure thoY much relied on ; 
and I liunk their number and variety are standing proofs tnat they were not 
a little perplexed therein. 

I waa aentfor, the latter end of December, by the Bev. Mr , to bleed 

hia son of two years' and a quarter old, according to order. I found this child 
with a very quick pulse, uneasy in his breathing, and vexed with a cough, and 
thia morning having had several thin stools ; as my custom was within the 
proper ages of children, I inquired what teeth he had ? but was answered by 
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■omebody pretent (fhis being the original of my Mqoaintaiioe with the hnoM^ 
they did not iq^prehend his UhMtt to be from them, he haring out most of his 
teeth. 

HaTing bled him to the ftill qnantitj otdered, yia., three onnoee, I then 
examined hia gams, and found them yeiy mnch swelled between the two 
middle inoison, and the first molars of ib» npper Jaw, whioh last were oome 
out beibre the two side inoiaors. On his lower jaw he had six teeth out. I 
desired leare to open his gums ; whioh being granted, I found the teeth I had 
made war for, adyanoed so forward, that 1 oonoluded he must hsTe suiforod 
much, if not prinoipallj, from henoe. This was at night. I called next 
morning, and found him so bad that I told his frither (upon ssking mj 
thoughts) I saw little room to flatter him— but belieyed his son would die, but 
was unwilling to speak so plain to the mother, who had an infant at her breast. 
He held out uiree da^s after my first Tisit, and thence departed this life, baling 
laid long in the agonies of dying. 

The person who had the care of him had blistered him, and giyen him 
seyeral things, particularly on the last day (not apprehending he was so near 
death). Seeing the child breathe with difficulty, and often lay his hand on his 
breast, he, suspecting a pleuratio pain, ordered him again to be blooded to what 
quantity he could hwt. I told the father, upon appUcation for this purpose, I 
foared he could not bear the loss of more, haying obserred his first Mood to be 
yery thin and poor ; howeyer, it being much insisted on, I bled him again, but 
by uie time he had lost about an ounce and half of blood, I found his arm grow 
80 cold, and his pulse to flag so much, that I speedily untied the ligature, and 
put a stop to it. This was about three hours before he died. After this last 
bleeding, directions were giyen for oats to be fried, and applied to his side ; 
and a ludment wss sent in to be bathed on the part, with a peetoral bolus, Ac., 
but death preyented the use of these remedies. 

The next morning, after I had opened his gums, discoursing his mother 
about his illness, she told me that his upper lip had often swelled for near four 
months past, especially within the last week ; that his eyes seemed tender, and 
that he would often pat his fingers against the upper part of his mouth. One 
of the times I called to see him before he died, I made an effort to feel his gums 
jigain, but perceiving he would not let me without some restraint, I forbore it, 
considering his distressed condition ; but, being dead, I examined to my satis- 
friction, and found the four incisors and the two first molars of the lower jaw, 
with the two middle incisors^ and two first molars of the upper jaw, seemed to 
haye been out some time, being well advanced, but on this last jaw on the leSt 
side of the two middle incisors, I found an incisor but newly passed out, and 
on the right side of them the other incisor just appearing, and the edge of Uie 
eye-tooth (as usually called), plain to be felt by bearing die finger dose to the 
incision I had made ; the mother standing by at the time felt the same and said, 
they were not so before, for that she remembered some time before I first came 
she passed her finger on the child's mouth, but did not feel them. 

I, hearing the searchers of the parish were now coming in, withdrew aside, 
desirmg the father to let their opinion pass to the general account, but upon 
their oedaring the child died of oonyulsions, he could not refrain, under the 
weight of his concern, but cried out audibly, ** No, I am now oonyinced he 
died of teeth, by those that haye been out out in the time of his dying.*' 
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SOME OF THE EFFECTS PBODUCED BT OABIOUS 

TEETH. 

[DeHvmd tt the Leedf Sebool of Modieiiia, Jab. 24th, 1867.] 
By Saxuml BuxfUf Saq., F.1LC.8., 



jgdtoof nf ifirflriiii 

OmTLBnDr, — On the present oocaeion it U mj intratioB to describe to joa 

■ome of the effects prodoced hy eerioof teeth, the oaueet of which an ooo«« 

■ionally orerlooked by practitionen ; and I am indnoed to do this by the 

oeeorrenoe of a caae which came under my obeenratton on my last admission- 
day. 

Casb I.— ^Elisabeth H^— , aged forty, was sent from some distance in the 
eo uuti y to this Infirmary, Dec. 12th, 18M, to be treated for what she was told 
by a medical practitioner was a cancerous tomonr in the cheek. On ezamina 
tion, a tumour, the sise of a small chesnut, was found, with an ulceration of 
the mncons membrane, just fitting the sharp edge of one lang of a carious 
mi^ar tooth of the lower jaw, which was making its way from the gum. Being 
fully assured, from former experience, of many cases of a similar kind, that this 
was the sole cause of the tumour and ulceration, I remored the tooth, and in 
your presence promised her it should bo well in a few days. A little lotion 
was ordered for the mouth. She appeared again on the next out-patient day, 
Dec. 17th. The ulceration was healed, the tumour gone, and she was dis- 
charged cured. 

Now, gentlemen, I tell you that if the cause of that tumour had been orer- 
looked, no treatment of any kind would haye been of the least use ; it would 
hare continued, it would haTC increased, and gone on from bad to worse for 
months, and possibly for years, unless the tooth had been remored by the 
efforts of Nature. I could tell yon of scores of cases like the aboTc ; one more 
■ball suffice. 

Gasb 2.— a gcnUeman frt>m a distant town, where there is a large hospital, 
happened to haye his leg broken in Leeds, and was in lodgings under my care. 
His wife came to attend upon him, and she consulted me about an ulcerated 
tumour in tibe cheek, which had existed a long time, and for which she had had 
the adyice of seyeral surgeons, and yarious applications used without adyan- 
tage. I detected one fang of a carious molar of the lower Jaw laid horixontally 
on the gum, but adherent and embedded in it, with the ragged point fitted into 
the centre of the tumour. I pushed it away with my penoU-case, and the tu- 
mour disappeared in a few days. Both theee patients were under the impre^ 
aion that tbey were suffering from cancerous disease. 

SomettDies, instead of the cheek, the tongue suffers from the same cause. I 
haye detected many cases of tiiis kind. One interesting example shall be suffi- 
cient to explain such cases to you. 

Gasb 8. — More than thirty years ago, one out-patient day, my senior col- 
learae (Mr. Hey) informed me that a few days preyiously he had incised a 
malignant-looking tumour from the tongue of a young country-woman, who 
was a priyate patient of his ; that, to his surprise, in a few days the tumour 
had sprouted out as large or larger than before the operation ; that, as she was 
not in droumstacces to pay consultation foes, he had requested her to be in the 
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honM'Sarffeon's room at twelre o'clock, in order that he might ask Mr. Chor- 
ley's opinion, along with my own, on the case. On that day Mr. Chorley did 
not come to tne Infirmary, and I went with Mr. Hey to see his patient. There 
was a font, dark, fungoid tomovr, whioh ooeasionally hied, and nom which she 
suffered much pain during every attempt to speak or masticate food ; it was the 
siae of a smsll walnut. On examining it with the finger, I detected two 
hroken incisors (the middle and left lateral of the lower jaw) leaning inwards, 
and with sharp-pointed edges fitting into the centre of the tumour. I was im- 
mediately convinced that these two teeth were the cause of all the mischief, 
and stated that opinion to Mr. Hey, who ^>peared doahtful. I said that he 
would not be justified in applying the ligature, or using any other means, 
without first waiting to see the eflect of the removal of the t#o broken carious 
teeth. I never saw the young woman again, but I was informed by Mr. 
Bichard Hey that the teeth were drawn, and soon afterwards the tumour 
entirely disappeared, without any other means being resorted to. 

Sometimes oarious teeth produce abseesses in the cheek, neck, and throat ; 
these burst or are opened, and form fistulous sores, whioh will remain unhealed 
for months and yean unless the cause be removed, just in the same manner as 
jrou see fistulous openings in the leg in cases of necrosis, and which remain 
open for years until the sequestrum is removed. 

Oasb 4. — Soon after I commenced practice, I frequently met a vouag gentle* 
man of fortune walking about with a piece of black plaster on me left cheek, 
as large as a dollar. I often wondered what could be the matter, but not being' 
hia^ attendant I had no business to enquire. After suffering the annoyance of 
his black plaster for a very long time, and being in London, a friend persuaded 
him to consult Sir Astley Cooper. He made yerj short work with him, took hia 
fee, and sent him to a dentist to have a oertam upper molar tooth removed, 
informing him that he would be well in a few days after. His prognosis was 
verified by the result. This young gentleman is now an old one, and I occa- 
sionaliy meet him ; he has never worn his black plaster since, but he has the 
appearance of a Peninsular veteran who had a musket-ball in the left cheek. 

Casb d. — A few yeara affo a middle-aged man, residing in the south, and 
who travels every vear with surgical instruments on sale, af^er transacting 
business with me, asaed my opinion about a fistulous sore which opened on the 
middle of his whiskera on the right cheek. I introduoed a probe, and canje in 
contract with a fang of the last molar tooth of the upper jaw. I persuaded 
him to allow me to draw it, on the promise that he should be well in a few 
days. I requested him to write by post on the tenth day, and let me know the 
result. He wrote to say the discharge ceased the day the tooth was drawn, and 
that it was perfectly welL Now, here was the case of a person in constant 
communication with surgeons, selling them daily cacutchouc instruments of his 
own manufacture. He had suffered for a long period, had often advice, but had 
never had the true nature of his disease pointed out to bim. 

Cabs 6. — Seven or ten years ago a young women came under my care at 
the infirmary, with a fistulous sore in the fore part of the throat, within an 
inch of the sternum. It had been discharging upwards of a year. I probed 
it ; the instrument could be passed in the direction of the molar of the lower 

J'aw on the left side. On inquiry, she said that eighteen months before she had 
lad a tooth drawn at the dispensary, but the fangs of the tooth were left in the 
jaw. Afterwards an abscess formed, which descended lower and lower till it 
bunt midway between the sternum and pomum Adami. I drew tiie stumps ; 
It still discharged for a week or ten days, when it got well without any otner 
treatment. I mention the above case to impress on your minds the possibility 
of the fistulous orifice being at a considerable distance from the offending tooth. 
The fistulous sores proceeding from carious teeth are generally on ^e cheek or 
at the angles of the jaw. On the application of the probe you will often find 
the instrument pass readily to the interior of the mouth ; you have then only 
to select the proper victim for sacrifice, and you will rarely err in this respect. 
Where the sinus from the sore to the tooth is short, the discharge fh)m the ex- 
ternal sore will generally cease in a day or two after the extraction of the tooth, 
but where it is long, as in the above case, it may be a week or two. 
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* 

There is aa eioeHent old adage-~"PreTentimi is better than care." Thit 
appUes well to aurgery, and eapeoallj to auch eaaea aa we are allading to ; for 
aa abaoeaa in theae caaea alwaya precedoa the formation of a fiatoloua aore, it 
ahould be your endeaTonr to detect these caaea at thia particular period. I find 
that aeveral caaea of thia kind come under my obeerration eTery year ; the laat, 
during the present month. 

Casb 7. — Thomaa K ^ an Iriahman, aged fifty, was admitted as an out- 
patient on the 2ad of January. Hia case is set down aa abaoeaa in the cheek* 
The jaw waa doaed ', he could not open his mouth. He came again on the 7th, 
DO better ; and it waa not till the 14th that 1 detected the true natore of the 
ease. I examined die mouth, and found two detached fangs of a molar of the 
lower jaw carious and looae ; he could, not open the mouth sufl&ciently for the 
introduction of forceps, but I pushed them out with a punch. 

Jan. 21st. — He aays ho could open his mouth comfortably the following day ; 
the awelling had gradually subsided, and he waa diacharged, cured. 

Cask 8. — A long time ago, a near relative consulted me about an abaoeaa at 
the angle of the jaw, on the right aide. I suspected its cause, for on pressure I 
could make pus appear at the edge of one of the molara. He reAiaed to hare 
the tooth drawn until I assured him that the abscess would burst externally, 
and continue discharging till the tooth was remoTed, and that an ugly acrora* 
loua-lookin^ cicatrix would remain for life. The tooth was dritwn ; the absoesi 
discharged itaelf into the mouth, waa aoon well, and left no mark. 

Now, in both these cases, if the cause had not been detected when it was, in 
ten or twelye daya the abscess would have burst externally, and a fistulous sore 
would have been the consequence, which would have continued diaoharginc 
until the teeth had been removed either by nature or art. I hare aeen scores of 
such cases. Whenever you extract a tooth in these cases^ always examine it 
carefully ; you will invariable find the fang deprived of its pexioeteumi and 
sometimes a little sac attached io its root, containing pus. 

Sometimes, where an abscess forms from a carious molar of the upper jaw^ 
the matter, instead of making its way to the cheek, geta into the antrum. I 
have seen several cases of this kind, and have at present a private patient under 
treatmenL Remove the tooth, and if this does not give a sufficient outlet for 
the matter, perforate the antrum with a joiner's gimblet. There haa been a very 
intereating case of this kind recorded in the journal! daring the present 
month. 

Ga8b 9.— a horse waa condemned to the knacker*s yard as being affiicted 
with elandera, having a foul offensive discharge of purulent matter from the 
nostrua, and being in the last state of emaciation. A veterinary surgeon, find- 
ing it could not masticate ita food, examined ita mouth, and deteeting a carious 
tooth in ita npper jaw, extracted it. Tho discharge ceased, the horse soon 
began to thrive, and got well. Here was a oaae in which there waa aa much 
profesaional credit due to the surgeon, as if, instead of saving a horse from the 
knacker's yard, he had saved the me of an alderman. I was speaking yesterday 
on the subject to my friend Mr. Louis Oxley, the dentist, and he related to 
me a case of such interest, that I requested him to write it out for me, Her^ 
you have it in his own words :•* 

Casb 10.— *<A young woman, of rather stnunous habit, complained of a dull, 
achioff pain under the orbit. The pain lasted from three to four months, 
attended by a gradual elevation of the orbital surface of the maxiUaij. The 
eje above this surface became at leneth so affected as entirely to lose its funf^• 
turns. At this stage of the ctae tne young woman, who waa attended by a 
general practitioner, who ignored dental surgery and pathology, resorted to 
leeches, blisters behind the ears, and drastic purges : I need not say ineffectually* 
After two or three months' loss of the sight, the young woman first perceived a 
discharge from the Tight nasal fossa of a thick purulent flmd. This disoharge 
.had existed for eighteen months when I first saw her, even im apiU qfihs <i/br#- 
gcdd remediet ! An examination of the mouth at once revealed the cause of so 
mucli misery, and' Che removal of three roots in a state of periostitis was the 
simple means by which two most important organs regained, thetr proper 
functions. 
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'* Tlwro it another oMe in whidi iwelUoffy inflamBlfttiol^ tad 1^ 
tides of the tongue take place, and which does not appear, ao fiv aa my expe- 
rience goea, excepting in indiTidoala approaching to or upwards of aixt^ jean 
of age ; but I haye seen aeyeral cases of it, and ahall proceed to deacnbe the 
cause. If Ton will examine the form of the molara of the lower jaw where 
they come m contact with the aides of the tongue, you will find tiie line from 
the neck to the top of the crown gi^ea a conyex outline, so that for thirty or 
forty years, during the act of speaking or mastication, the sides of the tongue 
'come in contact with the smooth rounded surface ; but the constant grinding 
of hard fbod, such as biscuits, &c., for two score years, where all the teeth haye 
remained sound, weara away one- third of the upper part of the teeth, the bony 
part is worn away deeper by one-eighth of an inch than the enamel, leaying a 
aharb edge projecting into the moutn, so sharp that, by firmly pressing the fin- 
ger and drawing it along the edge, you might cut it to the bone. The friction 
of the tongue against this shard edge producea the effect I haye deacribed. It 
ia only necessary to round off the edges by the use of a fine file, and the tongue 
will soen heal. The operation will require to be repeated in a few years. 

** Now, gentlemen, I conclude moat of you intend to praotase the three branehaa 
of the medical profeaaion, or to become what is called general practitioners. 
The atudy of the anatomy and physiology of teeth is in general too much neg- 
lected ; it ia a most interesting subiect, and surgeons often make aerious mis • 
takes who are ignorant of it. There are those who take a pride in confeesing 
their ignoranee of aome parte of their profession— midwifery and dentistry, for 
inatanoe. I hope you can all with me feel a aincere pity for such." 

Oasb 11.— Many yeara ago, a patient of mine went with her family to a 
fashionable watering-place. One of her children, nearly four years of age, wan 
taken ill, and a surgeon of some eminence waa called in, wlio attributed its 
illness to teething, and lanced its gums. Now, he'ought to haye known the 
child had cut all its first set of teeth nearly two years preriously, and, as I hope 
▼ou all know, that it would be at least three years before another tooth would 
oe ready to perforate the gums. These are the aort of errora you will commits 
if you remain ignorant of this subject when you are in practice. — LamcH, 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR PRODUCING LOCAL 

ANESTHESIA. 

The employment of cold, as an anaesthetic agent, is erery day render- 
ing seryices to surgery. It is peculiarly applicable where the operation 
is yery painfiil, but at the same time of short duration, such as caute- 
risation by a red hot iron (query, actual cautery), the ayulsion of a 
toe naO, &c. As the extraction of a tooth is an operation where 
these conditions exist, it is yery desirable we should be able to nse 
this agent 

We proceed to describe a mode of applying cold to the gums, that 
our New York correspondent. Dr. A. Preterre, informs us has produced 
in his hands yery good effects. This method is that of Dr. G. 8. Putnam. 
It consists in deadening the sensibility of the part to be operated on 
by a freezing mixture. 
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The fawtnimetit Ii eompoied ot a, tube of gntU perdM, 4| Indifli 
kog, aad 1 inch in dumeter, doMd at its Kiperior ectremit; by k coy er> 
aod open At ill inferior extremi^. Thia extre- 
mitj is dirided into two dMp lipt of iron, of a hone- 
■boe liutpe, the lengUi of ■ diameter and a half of 
the tnbe ; the edcea of tiie lipa are rounded. 

Thia inferior opening ia that in luing the in- 
itonment by a membraDeou porve, uifllcientl; large 
to t<M back between the two tipa. Thla raem- 
braaeouB pane b fixed to the cjlitider bj a cord 
P. When the instrtiment is to be naed, fill it qniekly 
to half or Iwo-thirda of ita length with a fkvesing 
mixture, formed of two parti powdered ice and one 
of marine lalt. Place abore thii the litUe diic, 
which by meam of a spiral ipring, (me end of 
iriiich ii 4ied, the eorer preaaea on the beeaing 
mixture, a little abore the part on which the initrti' 
Kent ia applied. In applying it, yon place the end of the inatnunent on the 
tooth to be extnwted and iu neighboaring parta, so that the two terminal 
Up* embrace the interior and exterior surface ot tiie gnma, nearly to Ua 
baM, and that ^le tooth to be extracted ii in the axii of the tnbe, and sor- 
ronnded with the gmn by the refrigerating mixtare, taxa which it ia Mtlf 
leparated by the membraneons pniM E ; one to three minntes ia snffldent 
to render the gum white, this indicate* the time to operate. The 
iaatmmeQt we hare been describiiig, ii nsed to extract teeth in 
the anterior port of the dental arch. For the teeth ntoated behind 
the amall motan it ii neceswry to hm another tnbe, which haa only 
Mte lip) and which we can apply in an inclined poaition. £adi 
inttmrnent haa on ita ralre a little tnbe for the paaiage of air. 
To extract roots deeply aitoated and deprired of life, Br. Putnam 
adriaea to inaert in them a Uttle metallic pin, which aerrea aa a oon- 
dnctor, and makea tlie operation more eaay. He treats teeth, where 
the Derrea are eipoaed, with a preparatien of araenic, and does not 
extract them till the following day. The adjacent teeUi, which are 
•endtire, onght to be covered with gatta percha or wax to protect 

A good method of preparing the ice ia to break np a piece on » 
wooden block. The ice ought to be tnuuparent and fl^ee ftom air 
bubbles, and abonld be wiped before being mixed with the lalt and intro- 
doced into the bag. Beaidea the mixture we have mentioned, and which 
produced a temperature eqnal to the Zero Fahrenheit, otber refrlger»< 
ting mixtures are known ; but this is the moat useful, and a more intense 
cold would be dangeroua, Dr. Prcterre sajB, that this method baa pro- 
duced, in hii hands, an anBeathesia moat satisfactory, when applied to 
roots and teeth deprired of thefr nerves, but the application is some- 
times Tcry punftd when the tooth hu its vitality atill exiating. — L'Art 
DaUmrt. 
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(SjhtmisUji. 



To the Editor of the t^rUrly J<mmal of DnvUl BeUnee, 

«8ia,— Will yoa kindly permit me, through the medium of your columns, to 
introduce to the notice of the profeesion a preparation of g^tta percha for 
stopping teeth, which will, I think, be found vorj ueefiil by others as it has 
tieen by me, not merely as a temporary, but as a permanent stopping in eertaia 
cases ? A number of ^tta percha cements have been brought forward from 
time to time, but all that I had ever seen were objectionable in point of colour, 
oonsistence, or chemical composition. I was induced, therefore, to make a 
tones of experiments to ascertain if a preparation of gutta percha could be 
produced which Would be fi:ee from such objections, and at length suoceeded in 
preparing a compound of purified gutta percha and purt tUiea^ of a crcamp 
%chiten$u, hard^ aa well as iou^h^ and or course quite unchangeable in the 
mouth. Great care and nicety are required' in the preparation of the ingre- 
dients ; the silica whieh is ordinarily mot with at the chemical shops is quite 
useless for the purpose, — and to obtain the gutta percha sufficiently free m>m 
colour is rather a troublesome process. The silica which I use is precipitated 
in a light bulky state from the silicate of potash or soda (the preparation of 
'which I need not describe, as an account of it may be seen in any treatise on 
ohemistry) ; end after being well washed and dried, with proper procautiona 
, against the access of dust or other accidental impurities, is exposed to a red 
heat (in a crucible with a cover well luted on) for about half an hour, and' 
'when cold is ready for use : care must be taken not to raise the heat too hif;h, 
or the silica will shrink up to a much smaller bulk and become semi-crystalluie 
. and gritty, in which state it does not answer nearly as welL If the operations 
, have been properly conducted it is of a perfectly pure opaque white colour, 
entirely free from grittiness and extremely light, dispersing in clouds at the 
slightest puff of air. 

To purify the gutta percha, I .adopt the following process:— a piece of 
aative gutta percha is puUed to pieces in hot water again and again, until the 
ffreater part of the impurities are separated, and the water comes away colour- 
loss; it is afterwards dissolved in chloroform, when if the colotirin^ matter 
does not readily separate from the solution on standing, a little water is added, 
and the whole well shaken together ; the water causes a separation of a portion 
of the g'ltta percha in a flocculent state, which rises to the topj carrying with 
it the colouring^matter. After standing for some time the clear solution may 
' be drawn off. By means of a simple apparatus the chloroform may be distilled 
. off and kept for use a^ain, and the gutta percha which is left behind, after 
^ immersion for a short time in boiling water to drive off the last remains of the 
chloroform, may be rolled out on an earthenware slab into a sheet, which is a 
' convenient fbrm to keep it in. The silica and gutta percha are thoroughly 
incoiporated together in a hot Wedgewood mortar as quiokly as possible (an 
•excess of heat being at the same* time avoided^ or the gutta percha will be 
. partly decomposed and discoloured), as much silica being used as the gutta 
percha will readilr take up at a temperature but littie above that of boiling 
'water,— one part by weight of silica will require from two to three parts of 
. gutta percha, this last substance varying a good deal in hardness and tenacity; 
the exact proportions should be ascertained by experiment when any fresh 
sample of ingredients is used. 

There are sundry littie details connected with the various prooessiBS that I 
-eannet well describe in writing without being very diffuse, and my object now 
^ k to give a general sketch rather than an elaborate description. 

As the preparation of this cement involves a eood deal of time, trouble, and 

' expense — not to mention tiie chances of many failures at first—it is probable 

« that few dentists will feel disposed to attempt to jnake it themselves; but I 

shall be happy to supply any of my brother practitioners witii some of it, 

should they i>e inclined to give it a tzial. In using it the oayity diould be pre- 
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pared m for gold ttopping, the cement slightly winned before being introduced, 
and well pecked in with hot iastrumenti, cere being taken to exclude all 
moiclure, and to finieh off well round the edges; it is b^ not to use more than 
will eufioe to fill the carity ; if the first piece ^ould not be quite sufficient it 
will be very easy to add a further portion, wheress anv supeifiuous quantity 
vill only hamper you in your manipulations. A similar compound, with a 
■mailer proportion of silica, and the sddition of a little colouring mstter, serrea 
for artificial gum ; I use it occasionally as a coating lor bone pieces to protect 
them irom the chemical actioB of the mouth, and giro them a more natural 



Speeimens of these preparations may be seen at the Museum of the College 
of Dentists, by spplication to the Curator, C. J. Fox, Esq., 27, Mortimer-street, 
Oarendish-square. 

I remain, Sir, 

Tour obedient Serrant, 

Biidgewater, Feb. 1867. H£N£Y LAKQ JACOB, M.11.C.S. 



AMTLENE; THE NEW ANiESTHETIC AGENT. 

We eztrset the following interesting ^taper from the Fkarmaceuti^ Jommmi : 

Br. Snow has lately brought into notice " Amylene" as an aniesthetie 
agent, and numerous tnals of this substance for producing insensibility are 
now being made. In the paper alluded to. Dr. Snow briefly traces the hutory 
of the introductbn of anssthetios. He gives the following quotation from 
Sir Humphrey DaTy*s JSesearehes coneeming Nitrou$ Oxide^ published in the 
first year of this century. *' As Nitrous Oxide in its extensive operation seems 
capable of destroying physical pain, it may probably be used with adrantage 
during surgical operations in which no great effosion of blood takes place.*' 
About forty years after the publication of this sentence, nitrous oxide was used 
with doubtful success by Mr. WelU, a dentist, of Hartford, Connecticut, in 
some eases of tooth extraction ; but its use was speedily relinquished, the effect 
being considered uncertain. In September, 1846, Dr. Morton, who had pre- 
Tiously been in partnership with Mr. Wells, and had witnessed the trials with 
nitrous oxide, administered the vapour of sulphuric ether with success in a case 
of tooth drawing, and afterwards in surgical operations. This led to the 
general use of ether vapour.* In 1847, Mr. Jacob Bell substituted the sub- 
stance known as chloric ether for sulphuric ether, and this, although not suffi- 
cienUy active, was found to produce insensibility. In the autumn of 1847f 
Mr. Waldie, of Liverpool, being in Edinburgh, explained to Dr. Simpson, that 
the so-called chloric ether was a solution of chloroform in spirit, whereupon the 
latter obtained some puro chloroform and administered it with great success. 
Dr. Snow states, *' Ever since the introduction of chloroform, I have been of 
opinion that other agents would be met with, moro eligible for causing ansss- 
thesia by inhalation. It seemed improbable that this one, which happened to 
be standing on the shelf of the pharmaceutical chemist for another purpose, 
should be better than all the very numerous volatile compounds which organic 
chemistry is daily bringing to light; and the continued use of chloroform is 
probably due to the ciroumstance that hardly any one has made aniBAthesia, by 
inhalation a subject of constant and protracted investigation. I have, from 
time to time, made experiments on animals with a variety of substances, and I 
find that the agents which might be inhaled for the prevention of pain in the 
absence of others which are moro eligible are extremely numerous. They 
include, among other things, carbonic acid and carbonio oxide gases, olefiant 

* Mr. Bobinson first introduced the vapour of ether as an annsthetic into this 
country. 
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gM, the Taponr of hydrocyamo acid, and cjranoien gaa ; which laat im contaiiied 
as I found in the fumea of the pnff-baU which Dr. Richardson hronght before 
the notice of tiie PharmacenUcal Society. The agents which I haTC exhibited 
as aniDstheties to the human subject in addition to ether and chloroform, have 
as yet been but few. They are nitric ether, Dutch liquid, benzoin or ben- 
zoyie, a bichloride of carbon, made by decomposing chloroform wiib. dilorine 
gas, tiie monochlorinetted chloride of ethyle, and amylene, the subject of this 

Eiper. Nitric ether was exhibited also by Dr. Simpson, and Dutch liquid by 
m and Dr. Nunnelcy. These substances possess no advantage over chloro- 
form unless it be in their slower action, while in other respects they are 
scarcely so agreeable. With regard to benzoin, I discontinued the use of it on 
account of conTuIuTe tremora which it occasioned in a case of amputation in 
St. George's HospitsL I found that these tremors are a constant result when 
its effects reach a certain stage. I administered the chlorinetted muriatic ether 
in twenty surgical operations in the summer of 1861, chiefly in King's College 
Hospital. Its sensible and physical properties and its effects are nearly the 
aame as these of chloroform, but I thought that it might possess some advaii- 
tage in the circumstance that being less yolatile, while its other properties aro 
the same, it would be less liable to cause accident eyen if incautiously used. X 
was, howeyer, preyented from using it further, owing to the great dxfficttlt|r of 
procuring it in a state of purity." He further states—" I was not aware of the 
existence of amylene till a few months ago, or I should haye tried it sooner ; 
for I made inquiry, in 1848, for a substance named eupion, by Beichenbach, its 
discoyerer, but was unable to obtain it. Eupion is a carbo-hydrogen, described 
as haying all the physical characters which belong to amylene, though obtained 
in a di£rerent way, and I belieye it is the same substance. Beichenbach oh- 
tained it from coal-tar, but other chemists haye not been able to make it." 

Dr. Snow describe seyeral oases in which he has administered amylene, 
and says — '* The relatiye adyantages and disadyantages of amylene may, as 
nearly as I can judge, bo summed up as follows. In regard to its odour it is 
more objectionable than chloroform, but much less so tnan sulphuric ether. 
The odour of any yolatile substance is howeyer no longer perceived after a 
patient begins to inhale. In respect to its pungency, it has a great advantage 
over both ether and chloroform, being much less pungent than either of them. 
Thus, whilst the patient, especially if a female, often complains of a choking 
feeling and want of breath in commencing to inhale chloroform, and two or 
three minutes are lost before the vapour can be inhaled in any usefol quantity, 
she can begin to inhale the amylene of full strength within half a minute from 
commencing, and the operation may generally be begun within tbree minutes. 
In the amount which suffices to produce insensibility, it is intermediate 
between chloroform and ether, chloroform having the advantage. Amylene 
has an advantage in pre venting pain with a less profound stupor than that oo- 
casioned by the other agents, and in the ready waking and recovery of the 
patient it has an advantage over chloroform, and a still greater advantage over 
ether. Its probable safety I have spoken of; and the greatest advantage of all, 
if it should continue to be met with in all cases, is the absence of sickness from 
its use. The almost entire absence of struggling and rigidity may be men- 
tioned as an advantage of amylene over ether and chloroform." 

Pkkpabation and PaoPEBTiES OF Amtlbnb. — Amylene was discovered and 
described, in 1844, by M. Balard, of Paris. It is made by distilling fusel oil or 
amy lie alcohol (the oily liquid which is separated from spirit of wine in the 
process of rectification) with chloride of zinc. On adding the fusel oil to a 
concentrated solution of chloride of zinc while they are cold, solution or admix- 
ture docs not take place ; but on applying heat, tncy mix and form a homoge- 
neous liquid which begins to distil at a temperature of about 266* Fah. On 
re-distilling the product thus obtained, the ebullition which commences at 
140** Fah. rises during the process to about 670* Fah. The most yolatile parts 
of this distillatiim are to be separated and agitated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, when the amylene in a pure state will rise to the surface. It is colour- 
less, very mobile, and has a low spcciflo gravity (stated by Dr. Snow to bo 
0-659 at 56* Fah.) Its boiling point is 102* Fah., and the density of its vapour 



ii 2*45. It has a pooultar and HmmethU muSL Ito eonpoiitioii !■ n^ra- 
mted by tiie fbrmala GIO HlO. It it loliiblt la aleohol and ethar in dl 
proportions, bnt ia Terj aparinglj aolubla in watar. Spacimena preparad br 
different mana&ctaiera baya beoi found to praaant aoma difleranoa in tbeir 
aenaibla diaracten, wbieh probably ariaaa from tha atreumatanoaa that tha Ibaal 
oil from ▼hieh it ia made is not a definite body of uniform aompoaitton^ and 
that the amylic alcohol, the principal oonatituent of the omda fuaal oil, ia not 
easily isolated in m state of purity. Should it be found that amylena cannot ba 
always obtained in an uniform state, this will ba a aarioaa obataala to its ano- 
caisful employment aa an anawthatic agent. 



PBEPASATION OF THE BED COLOUBINa MATTES 

FBOM MADDEB. 

By E. Schwabs. 

For the aeparation of tha puie red colouring matter of madder (alisarine) 
from resin, tha author sprrnds the triturated estraot of the madder-root in thin 
layera upon filtering paper, and lays the whole upon a thin iron plate furnished 
with a handle, so that it may be at pleasure brought near to or remored from a 
pan of red-hot charooaL The paper aarrea to rsgulata the heat, aa it must 
remain uninjured during the operation. 

The maaa soon becomes fluid, and tben aaparataa into two Tary different 
parte : one of theae penetratea the paper in the form of a daifc brown aubatanoe, 
and at the same time the otiier ooTers the paper aa a down of raddish-yaUow 
neadlea, which may be eaaily remoyed when cold. 

The heat muat be regulated so that only a alight white yapour ia eyolyed 
from the fusing extract, and not a reddiah one, for in the latter caae the aub- 
limed product will gradually disappear. 

The crystals obtained by this prooeaa are completely purified from the brown 
xaain, for if they be triturated and again sublimed in the same way, they leaye 
no ooloiired trace upon the paper. These crystala are aUgbtly soluble in hot 
water, but readily in alcohol, sether, eaustio aikalies, the oils, and concentrated 
sulphuric acid ; they therefore bi^ye exactly like the reaina with these agents. 

Prom the results giyen by this sublimed product in dyeing, it may be 
regarded aa the red colouring matter of madder in a state of tlie greatest purity. 
Thia ia also proyed by its constant colouring power. 

Aa, howeyer, this substance is only dinused in water with great difficulty, 
it must be first of all diaaolyed in a yer^ little boiling alcohol, and this solution 
£luted wifli a sufficient quantity of water. In this way a milky bath ia 
obtained, which readily parts with all its colouring matter to mordants. 

The brown resin remaining in the paper retams a considerable quantity of 
the red colouring matter, but the colours which it producea in dyeing are duller 
and more yellowish than thoae funushed by the extract of madder from which 
it \a deriyed. 

The brown extract which accompanies the red colouring matter may also 
be got rid of from the alcoholic extract of madder. The colouring matter dis- 
solyea more readily than the resin in boiling water, containing tdum. Ten 
grms. of alcoholic extract of madder were boiled for half-an-hour m 1 hectolitre 
of water free from lime : the next day the coloured water, at the bottom of 
which light rose-coloured flakes were swimming, was decanted. This operation 
waa repeated flfteen times. The brown residue of this treatment only contains 
yery little of the red colouring matter. From this it fallows, therefore, — 

1. That the red colouring matter of maddor is obtained in the purest state 
when an alcoholic extract of madder, possessing thirty-five times the colouring 
power of the root, is sublimed upon paper. 

D 2 
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2. That the brown resin may be leparated from en alcoholic extract of 
madder, by frequent treatment with boUing water in which a little alum is 

dissolved. ,. . . 

3. That the brown reein with which the coloaring matter is combined m 
the madder, retains a portion of the colouring matter after dyeing with madder, 
and thus oontribates to loss.— Dingler*s FdfUehnie Journal. 



. ON THE ACTION OF SOME REAGENTS UPON 
ALUMINIUM IN THE DBY WAY. 

By C. and A. Tissixa. 

Aluminium is capable of becoming ozidixed at a high temperature, such as 
that of weldiog iron, but the ojddatioa is limited by the thin stratum of alumina 
which forms on the surface of the metal. 

Aluminium decomposes the oxides of copper and lead with explosion ; it 
only partially decomposes oxide of iron in suoh a manner that it may form an 
alloy of equal equivalents with that metal ; it has no action on the oxides of 
xino and manganese. 

Aluminium heated in fbsed nitrate of potash bums with deflagration, ac- 
companied by a fine blue light. This is also the case with sulphate of potash 
or soda, with which it produces a strong detonation. 

The action of carbonate of potash, Sthoi^h less energetic than that of the 
preceding, is still sufficiently so to oxidize the metal rapidly, with deposition 
of carbon. The alkaline silicates and borates, including glass and borax, attack 
the metal, with deposition of boron and siUcium. The latter, although it 
surrounds the metal as it is oxidised, does not appear to combine with it 
under these circumstances, for the metal which remains has lost none of its 
malleability. 

Chloiide of sodiiim, and fluoride of calcium (especially the latter), consti- 
tute the best fluxes for the new metal. — ChmpUt Rendus, ChemietU OatetU, 

Ghlobofosm. — Dr. James Amott, in a recently published letter on the 
amount of mortality from chloroform, remarks : — **The most important question 
in connexion with the subject of sudden death fjcom chloroform is, whether we 
aro not justified in using it notwithstanding such accidents, on account of the 
saving of life upon the whole, in consequence of the supposed beneficial in- 
fluence of chloroform on the results of operations. I believe that the statistics 
which I have recently published, have deflniteljr answered this question. I 
have brought better proof than can be brought in support of huf our uni- 
versally received medical opinions, that, instead of there being a saving, there 
has been an enormous loss of life from the influence of chloroform on opera- 
tions. Three months have elapsed since this exposition was made, and up to 
this time not a single fact has been brought in contradiction to it. The same 
gentleman who has furnished tiie catalogue of sudden deaths above commented 
upon, has very recently published a return of the deaths from amputation 
under chloroform at St. George's Hospital, which, instead of opposing, as 
strongly confirms my views as any suoh limited document can do. His 
average mortality of 29.9 must be increased, as he has included the amputations 
of the forearm, which have been excluded in the other comparative lute ; and 
his preference of other statements of average mortality before the use of 
chloroform since cannot bo allowed. One of ^r. Phillips' averages wss 
founded on data rejected by the Council of the Medido-Chirurgical Society, and 
the other makes the mortality from amputation of the arm greater than that 
of the thigh r 



QuiHimHB. — ^Dr. De Yrj, of Rottirdaii, who hM fbr a oooaderabU tiino 
been occupied in the inTettigation of dmdkoma tUkoMdgf in an interesting 
paper recentlj contribated to the Fhanmaemtie&i Journal itatet that there 
ia one property of qmimidnu by which it diA^ra widely from the other three 
dmeioma m l k aloid t ^ and that the knowledge of thia property ma j be naeful for 
the anceeaafitl aeparation of qiUmidime from ita cognate alkaloida. Qninidine 
Ibrms with hydriodio acid, a salt not eaaily aoluble. One part of nemtral 
hydriodate of qmimidime requires 1260 parte of water at 60* Fah. for ita lolntioii. 
Ilie meid hydriodate ia much more aoluble, for one part is diMolyed by 90 
parts of water at 60* Fah. By this difficult solubility of its nentral hydriodate, 
the preeenoe of qmiwU^im can be eaaily detected. Although the aulphate 
of qmimidme is sparingly soluble in cold water, the solution ia ncTerthelesa 
atrcmgly precipitated by a solution of iodine of potaMtum. The doctor 
adds, that he has no doubt that the manufiuturers of ^iimm will be able, 
by uaing this reaction, to find fmmiime in many specimens of the so-called 
fmiaoidime or mmorfhmu qvUrimt^ or at leaat, in the mother-liquors, obteined in 
the preparation of the sulphate of quinine. 

PnoDUcnoH oY Stbarine ahd OLanra. — Mr. Hills has obtained a patent 
for improTements in the production of these substances. His method (reports 
Br. B. H. Paul) consists inbiixin^ the fkt, heated to 110* Fah., with 10 per 
eenL dry sulphate of lime, chloride of calcium, or other suitable substance 
capable of absorbicig water; then adding 6 per cent, hydrochloric or nitric 
acid, and stirring the whole together for an hour ; water is then added, and 
heated by means of steam to the boiling point, until the acid ia entirely sepa- 
rated from the iat, when it is run off and melted to separate water, and pressed 
to separate oleine. A stream of hydrochloric acid gas^ or nitric acid rapour, 
may be used, instead of the liquid acida and sulphate of lime or ohloride of 
calcium. — ^Abridgcd from the PkarmaeeMiieml Jatirnal. 



([[otkjge of i^tttlsts in (Bn^hni. 



INAUGURAL MEETING. 

This highly important event^the Inaugural Meeting of the Members of the 
College — ^took place on the 14th of February ; and we do not exaggerate when 
wo aay that the proceedings passed off with an $cldt that CTcn those who best 
knew the great interest taken in the opening of the College by the great body 
of the profession, could not haye anticipated. The inyitations were by cards, 
sent out in the name of the President, Vice-President, and Council, and signed 
by the three Secretaries. The heads of the College were, yery properly, liberal 
in the distribution ef their invitations. They did not confine them to the 
supporters of the Institution, but sent them out widely amongst the profession, 
n6t forgetting the members of the Odontological Society. In its desire to 
have all its proceedings open and abore board, it was thought advisable by the 
Council to invite the members of the Odontological Society, through the 
President and Committe of that Society ; and, accordingly, a sufficient number 
of cards were forwarded to the President by the Council of the College. It, 
however, appears from a correspondence, which will be foimd in page 39, that 
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Mr. Oiitvri^i letainad the iafitatian* ; aid wo htTe nmim to beUsfve that 
he did 00 withoiit ooninltiBg hie Oooneil on the tubject. We ihall not here enter 
into that matter, which is more properly one lor the Odontological Sooie^ 
iteelf ; but we were happy to obeerre, ftom ihe number of memben of that 
Society present at this Meeting, that if it was intended, by the return of the 
oards, to keep them away from the inauguration, that objeot was not aehiered. 
The meeting took plaee in the great apartment of the HanoTer Square 
Booms ; all the araOable space in whieh was filled by members of the GoUege 
and Tiaiton long befixe 8 o'eloek, the hour* at whioh the President took 
the chair. Bound the splendid room, which was brilliantly lighted Ibr the 
oocasion, were tables on which were ranged glass-cases, containing intarestiag 
speeimens of dental phenomena, artificial teeth, operating instruments, fte. An. 
At the dose of our report, we giro a list of the principal matters of exhibition. 
They were yiewed with great interest by the profession ; and we are happy to 
add, that seToral of them haye been presented to the Kusuem of the College. 

Amongst the memben and TisifcorB present were— Soxnevr Txbbs, Y . P. 
Cheltenham; P. Matkbws, Treasurer; Smith, J. B., M.P.; Newton, Sir W. J. 
Bidffe, — M.D.; Carpenter, — H.D.: Croft, C. P. M.D.; BlUotaon, — M.D. 
McLaurin, — li.D. : Duncan, ^ M.D.j O'Connor, M.D. ; Tan OTon, M.D. , 
A. W. Clarke, M.D. ; Davis, Hall, H.D. ; HoWhinnie, — M.D. ; Macdo- 
sald, « M.D. ; Stemll, — M.D. ; Whidbome, Geo. M.D. ; Girdwood, — M.D. ; 
Brown, H. M.D. ; Asbwell, SamueL M.D. ; De Meric, — M.D. ; Hare, — M.D. ; 
BiHsk, — M.D. ; Spurgin, — M.D.; Beid, — M.D. ; IVerman, — M.D. ; 
Pain, — M.D. ; Humpage, J., F.B.G.S. ; Strange, — F.B.C.S. : Simpson, O., 
F.B.C.8. ; Wade, B., F.B.C.b. j Walton, Haynes, F.B.C.S. ; Stotham, S. F., 
F.B.C.8.; Gladstone, Dr. F.B.S.; Gant,-- F.B C.S. ; Hepburn, B; Hunt, B. 
(ToeTil); Mackenzie, Dj Bpier, J.; Hill, A.; Clarke, J. Pattison; Under- 
wood, T.; Mitehell, J. W.; Thompson,—; Hogg, Jabes, M.B.C.S.; Lanoe^ G.; 
Spenoer, H. L.; Brown, —; Yasey, C. ; Sa8s,F.A. ; Henderson, — ; Finxi, — ; 
Fox, C. J.; Malleus. W. : Kenipton,--: Watts^; Cooper, — : Bate, — 
{Brighton); Salton, W.; Ktrbv, H. J.; Howkina, Thos.; Lmtott, W.; Bazt- 
lett, — : Buist, Bobert, Jun. ; Fox, — (Brighton); Faulkner, — ; King, Koiman 

gSxeter); Wright, H.; Bunting, — ; rarkes, W. J.; Yerrier, — ; Painter, ^> 
haldeoott, — M.B.G.S. ; Bullock, — ; Luxmoore.— ; Paulini, — ; Harris, H. 
Harris, B. ; Stoddart, •— ; Mernrweather, J. M.B.(;.S. ; Smale^ — ; Darenpoit, — 
Thompson, H, ; Gbnmes, S. ; Jamieson, — ; Wood, John (BnghtoiO ; Morson, J. 
Moraon, J. Jun«; Campbell, A.; Walker, G.; Clendinning, -^; Canton, W. L« 
Imrie.Wm.Jun.: Gtelletly, — : Bell, — ; Turner, — ; Clarke, Alex. ; Clarke, S.E. 
BradBnaw,— : Clarke, — ; Plank, — ; Bew, — ; ThomMon, B.; Jones, — 
Heath. B.; Berdmore, Capt.; Jordan,—; Walker. — ; £Uiot, — ; Aieher, J 
Wykensm; Landeeer. Charles; Bell, Jacob; Stock, —; Banfuiet, Professor 
Llo^d, Geo. F. ; Nisoet, — ; Bucklee, — ; Ward, — ; Lnrie, w.; Smith,— 
Smith, John A.; Howards, — ; Gamson,— ; Bobins, — M.B.C.S. ; CuU, B. 
Williams, John: Snow, Septimus; GirdwoocL Prout; Jones, A.; Squibbe, G 
M.B.C.8.; Weils, — M.B.U.S. ; Baynton. A. Jun.; Gregson, — ; Holt,— 
Bymer, S. L. ; Smith, — ; Wright, — ; Asn, Serjeant; Stuck, John; StoncLN. 
Winterbottom, Edwin J. ; Bayntun, A. ; Bartlott, W. ; Jameson, — : MitehelL — , 
Bartlett, — ; Bobertson,— ; Bobertson. W. ; Ptothero, — ; Hockley, — ; Hep- 
bum, D. ; White, Thomss C. ; Wright, J. ; Hsnison, — ; Chambers, D. ; Burt, — 
Connacher, — ; Connaoher, I). I.; Bahnn, — ; Ingram, — ; McGregor, A. N. 
Smith, — ; Henry, G. Jun. ; McChrlstie, W. ; Hockley. — ; Burke, J. ; Carke J. F. 
Bennett, Wm.;Mawbey,Alfd.; Sanden,— ; Lloyd,£.A.; Dyke,—; Bowden,— 
Gilbert, — M.B.C.S. ; Gilbert, Henry ; Kingaley, — ; Henry, — ; Mapleson, John 
Mapleson. — ; Cook, — M.B.C.S (Weedon); Ashwell. James ; Easson, J. M.B.C.S. 
Smale, W.; Matthews H. P.; Barker,—: Barker, Wm.; Hanskowski,— 
Tomkms, J. Newton F.B.C.S. ; Manton, John B.; Dubois. A.; Jamieson,— 
Meadows, D. ; Dixon, — ; Weiss, Felix ; Wettors, 'I hos. ; Patrick, — ; Weedon, — 
Winterbottom, — ; Bogera,— ; Errard,— ; Erichsen, Profeasor; Spenoe,— 
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StellMiii, J. L.; Broek, — ; Thomwn, Adam; Webb, J. W. ; Parker,— (Bir^ 
nnglnm); Keene, — (Bolongne) ; Phillipis — ; Redwood, Profenor ; Mitebell, — ; 
Bobertt, — ; Ccm^ui|, W. 8. ; Stoekt, — ; MaciUe,Jamei; Bunell, — ; PiUins,— ; 



Hopkina, — ; Hombj, — ; W UlUunsoUj- 
■on. Dr.; Wei*, — ; Mattoews. John ; W 

Couaaan 



:, George ; Thompaon, A. ; Belling^. ; Carter, — : Maclean, Samuel M R.C.S.I. ; 
^- anam, — ; MUea, K. ; Bennett, W.; Bennett F.; Harding, J. H.; Benan* 
aui, -^ ; ICay, W. ; Kenot, — ; SimMon, — : Cronin, — ; Hampaon, — ; Foatar, ^; 
Oibaon, W. ; Bumett, J. ; Leguire, Wm. ; oe. 



At a fev mimitea after 8 o'dock, the Preaident, Mr. J. Robinaon, entered 
the ^artment, aeoompanied by the Yice-Preaident, Cv»itnoU, and Secretariea; 
and waa Tery warmly reoeired by the company. 

Having taken the chair, the Preaident called on Mr. Bymer, one of the 
•eeretariea, to read the oorreapondenoe. 

Mr. Bymer then read lettera of apology from Lord Stanley (who ezproaaed 
hia wiah for tbe'aucceaa of the undertaking), Mr. W. Couleon, F.R.C.8.. Mr. 
Baron Bnunwell,'8ir Gardine WOkinaon, Sir W. Onaley, Profeaaor Oireo, Jbo. 

The foUoiring oorreapondenoe waa alao read :— 

^'COLLBOB OV DBHTISTa OV ENOXiAirB, 

« 6, GaTendidi Square, London, Feb. 2, 1857. 

SiBy — I am reqneated to inform yon, that, bj the nnanimooa Toioe of the 
Council, carda of inritation to the liiaugnral Meeting of the College (to be 
held at the Hanover Square Rooma, on Mturday, the 14th of Feb. next) will 
be placed at the diapoaal of tiie Council of ue Odontological Society, for 
the uae of ita membera. I remt that they will not be ready in time for diatri- 
bution on the oocaaion of the oociety'a meeting tbia evening, but it will afford 
me much pleaanre to forwaitl them on Xhuraday next, or earlier if poaaiUe. 

** I remain, Sir, yoara moat reapeotfblly, 

" To 8. Cartwright, £aq." <* ALFRED HILL, Hon. Correaponding See.*' 

** Odobtolooioal Soomr, Feb. 9, 1857. 

" Sib, — ^I much regret that audden and aevero indiapoaition haa prevented the 
Preaident peraonaily replying to your oomteoua note of the 2nd inat. 

<* I beg to atate, that the Secretariea have not been authoriaed to iaane the 
earda of invitation to the membera of the Odontological Society, which you 
have politely Carwarded. I therefore return them to you. 

'* I have the honour to be Sir, 

'< Tour obedient Servant, 

<« To A. Hill, Eaq." « SAMUEL C ARTWRIGHT, Hon. See." 

Mr. Oartwrightfi letter elicited marked indicationa of dia^probation. 

The Preaident then delivered the following addreaa; and while doing ao 
waa aeveral tinua interrupted by loud burata of cheering : — 

GBRTLBKBir : In electing me the firat Preaident of the College of Dentiata 
of England, yon have conferred upon me the higheat and moat diatinguiahed 
honour it waa in your power to beatow. The reaponaibility attached to the 
office ia indeed great ; but I cheerfully accept it, beeauae, limited though my 
individual abilitiea are, I have the fulleat confidence that, aoting with yonr 
talented vioe-preaidenta, council, and aeoretariea, I ahall be able to do good 
aervice in the promotion of the all-important object which our profeaaion haa 
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determined to aohiere. Gendemeiiy at thia, tbe Inaugural Meetiog of the 
membcra of the College of Dentista, permit me to oongratulate joa on the laei 
that all our prooeedinga have been pablio ; that the movement in which tre an 
engaged haa at no period been aectional ; that the entire profeasion waa invited 
to join in it before jour eonndl waa eyen formed, mnoh leu inTeated with 
power ; and that, therefore, the gentlemen whom yon hare choeen to oondoct 
the affaire of your ooUege daring the fiiat year of ita exiatenee are, in their 
official capacity, the elected repreeentatiTea of the dentiata of Bngland. From 
the moment of our atarling up to the preeent we haye had the adTantagc of 
free and open diaouaaion. In open aaaembly, the general lawa for the regulation 
of your body were paaaed, and your council, aecretariea, and other officera 
elected. Thna have you diaarmed auapicion, and day by day gained freah 
adherenta to your intelligible, and let me add, inoontrorertible principlea. 
Some few of our brother praotitionera may differ in opinion with the great 
body of the profeaaion, but I hare reaaon to belicTe that we haye the goodwill 
eyen of thoae diaaentienta. At all eyenta, we ahall endeayour to deeerye it. 

No one haa attempted to deny that the poaition of our profeaaion, whether in 
ita relation to the other branchea of the healing art, or the public generally, or 
aa affecting our own itatut, waa anything but aatiafactory. Were it ncceeeary 
to adduce proof of thia, we haye it in the laige number of praotitionera who 
haye sent in their adhesion to the laws which are to regulate our practice, and 
bind together the membera of our college. Thoae adhesions show the anxiety 
of the dentista of thia country to attach themselyes to an institution baaed, aa 
thia is, upon sound and liberal principles, namely, " aelf-goyemment and the 

education of our own members." We haye the higheat respect for the College 
of Phyaiciana and an equal respect for the College of Surgeona, but we think 
that Dentista can beat be educated and examined by a CoUege of Dentiata ; at 
the same time that a preacribed courae of independent instruction will be aUre 
to ele?ate our profession intellectually and aooially. A few montha ainoe, and 
we were not a recognised professional community. We cannot much wonder 
at thia when we conaider that we were without a head, without a goyeming 
body, without laws to g^ide our practice; but already thinga haye ao 
changed, that our claims to rank with the other branchea of the medical 
profesaion are uniyersally acknowledged. This, gentlemen, is to be ascribed 
to the moyement on which we have entered, and to the publicity of all 
our preparatory prooeedinga. The press haa put forward our claims to 
bo recognised as zealoua cultiyatora of our art, and, therefore, entitled to 
that rank which public opinion haa oonoeded to u^. Gentlemen, .although 
requested by the council to prepare an addreaa to the members of the 
college, it is not my intention to trespass on your patience by giving you an 
elaborate history of dental acienoe ; but I ahall, with your kind permission, 
concisely sketch the progress of the dental art, with a yiew of placing before 
you OUT position aa a oo-ordinate branch of the healing craft. To do thia, it ia 
not necessary to determine the exact date in which the practice of medicine waa 
firat known. Like many other arte, ita origin ia involyed in oonaiderable 
obscurity ; but this we know, that, at a yery early age indeed, the power to 
hoal the sick, mitigate the pangs of sufforing humanity, and stand between 
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Old demihj wu eflteenied to bo a fod-lilw attribate. If uoh hai been 
Mid, and probaUy more written, req>eeting the antiquitj of medicine. Now, 
gentlemen, I claim preciBely the aame antiquitj for dental art. The andenta, 
who inclined to mythological rather than to nataral eanaea, affirmed the teienee 
of medicine to be a dirino emanation, and xmpenonated it, flrtt in Apollo, and 
next to JSsculapitts. Thus ita early hiatory ia mixed np with mythology and 
poetry. Although it is impoaiible to imagine a atate ot primitire aociety ao 
happy aa to be bte from pain and diaeaae, yet we And tbat in proportion aa 
people adranoed towarda oiviliaation, and abandonded their mora limple habita 
of liTing for idleneaa and luxury, to did diaeaae in ita Tarioua foima call into 
reqoiaition the skill ot the ^ysician. Thoee lame habita of refinement and 
luxury, and the oonaeqoent attention to peraonal appearance, mnat hare ren- 
dered the practice of the dental art one of conaiderable importance eren at a 
Tery early period of the world's hiatonr. According to Herodotua, there waa 
a Bubdiiiaian of medical adenoe, and no practitioner waa allowed to practise 
any but his own peculiar branch. Thus, some were ooooUsts ; others attended 
aolelj to diaeaaes of the head ; and, others again, to thoae of the teeth. It ia 
not, howerer, till the time of Hippocratea that we meet with any distinct 
notice of diseases of the teeth. This appears the more extraordinary, aa the 
aignificance of these organs — to say nothing of their uaeAil or ornamental 
ftinetiona — waa regarded by the ancient Egyptians in a rery remarkable 
manner. One of their moat serere and degrading punishments consiated in the 
abstraction of a front tooth. There can, therefore, be, I think, little doubt 
that the manu&cturo of artificial teeth and other branchea of the dental art 
were practised at a much earlier date than that of which we haTC the flrat 
mention in history. The loss of a front tooth, whether by disease or otherwise, 
would, during the existence of that Egyptian punishment, hare giren rise to 
unpleasant suspicions ; and it may be preaumed that every exertion would 
hare been made to supply the deficiency. Belaoni and others disooyered 
rudely manufactured teeth in the sarcophagi of the Egyptians. Again, aa 
regards the nse of gold leaf, Sir Gardiner Wilkinson obserres as a singular 
Ikct, that the Egyptiana stopped teeth with gold^-a method of stopping not 
Tery long practised in Europe. Proof of thia has been obtained by the exami- 
nation of some mummies from Thebes. We hare hiatorical evidence that the 
general appearance of the teeth, and their diseases, attracted considerable 
attention amongst the Greeks and the Romana. The wearing of artificial teeth 
formed the subject of satire for some of the poets. I could even, if necessary, 
enumerate many other circumstances to show that dentistry engaged as large a 
ahare of the attention of the ancients aa did any other branch of the healing 
art — a circumstance to be attributed to that subdivisijn of medical practice to 
which I haye before referred. Hippocrates and Galen mention aundry electU' 
ariea for beautifying the teeth, but deacribe nothing that may be called the 
proper art and science of dentistry. Albueases, an Arabian physician, irho 
lived in the early part of the eleventh century, wrote on diseaaes of the teeth, 
and gave drawings of a number of instruments then in nse for extracting, 
scraping, and other dental operations. He, moreover, gives instructions as to 
how teeth should be extracted, and directs that, if hollow, they be stopped with 
ootton — ^refers to filing teeth, and to fastening loose onee with gold thr9ad, 
iBtius details a variety of applications for removing teeth without an opera- 
tion ; and it is worthy of observation that one of those applications actually 
oontaina red arsenic. Thia aubataace, as you are all aware, was introduo<;d 
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Into our pnetlee only a Ibv yetn tgo w an eioliaiotic for deBtroying the 
dental pnlp preTionsly to stopping ! 

*« We think our Mbtn ftwli, lo vto m grow, 
Oar wlaw mua, no doubt, will think ni to." 



The rod anenio was euppoeed, gentlemen, to be a modem dieoorerj ; but it 
appear* to have been very well known to aome of thoee old gentlemen whom 
we, in oar wisdom, are sometimes disposed to think very lightly of. Uoweyer, 
giving the ancients all the credit to which they are entitled, it is not at sll 
extraordinary that some of their opinions should be useless for our purposes. 
They had not the advantage of that mighty power — ^the microscope. At lesst 
no mention is made of microsoopic investigations in those times to which I 
have been alluding. It is somewhat difficult to appreciate the observations of 
Hippocrates, who describes the teeth as glutinous extracts, from which the 
fluty matter has been burnt up by heat, and affirms that they are harder than 
the other bones, because they have no heat in them. Aristotle, who has some 
excellent observations respecting the teeth of men and animals, declares them 
to be the only bones which grow through the whole of life, observing that if 
they did not, they would soon be worn away by attrition. He adds, that the 
growth is manifest in those teeth that have lost their corresponding opposites in 
the other jaw-preferring, of course, to the elongation of teeth arising from a 
want of an opposing force. By these few observations fjcom ancient authors, I 
think I have dearly shown the antiquity of our calling; the value and import- 
ance of the teeth, as adjuncts to health and appearance, and the attention 
bestowed upon them at Ihe earliest periods of medicsl history. I shall, how- 
ever, proceed, and bring my observations somewhat nearer to our own time. 

At the end of the 16th century, the dental art began to receive that peculiar 
attention to which, from its importance, difficulty, and general usefulness, it is 
eminently entitled. About that time there were no less than thirty-eight 
treatises pubtiahed on the subject; and although their usefulness has been 
greatly diminished by discoveries since made, still they are highly interesting 
as evidence that dental surgery was in the 16th century considered of very 
great importance, and that time and experience only were required to 
raise it to its proper station in medical art The first attempt to elassiiy 
diseases of the teeth was, in the 18th century, made by H. Fouchard, who has 
justly been denominated the father of dental science. Previously to his time, 
the practitioners appear to have merely considered the teeth in their mechani- 
cal arrangement, taking little or no account of them as complex organio 
structures, entering by their own vitality into the formation of the living 
body. M. Fouchard had not only the merit of directing attention to the con- 
struction and separate treatment of the teeth, but he also pointed out the 
indications which, in common with the adjacent parte, they furnish of the 
general steto of health. It was, unquestionably, a most importont advance- 
ment in dental science to demonstrate that the teeth afford an indication, not 
merely of the apparent, but also of the innate and fundamental constitution of 
individuals. It was, however, only after 86 years, of close study that Haller 
published, in 1747, his remarkable work on Physiological and Pathological 
Science, the resulte of actual observation of the laws that govern the growth 
and decay of living bodies. In the meantime, rapid and valuable improve- 
mento were being made in the mechanical department of our profession. So 
much had the subject grown in consideration, that by the end of the 18th 
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MBiary, BO le» thn IM wwki bad bten piiUidl«a on the mlilMt, inoliidliig 
tlMM of Halpighi, PitfkflBj% BetjiiMy Miilkr, fte. The flnt woik thai 
appealed in Snglaad, in a popnlw iMCB, wm by Berdaon, and wii pnUiahed 
in 1770. In 1773, the gtmX John Himter did not oonsidor it i$ro§mt9rp to hii 
position and repatstion to giTO tho prafenion Ibe resalt of hit dental inTMti« 
gatioBa,inbiaaelo1iratedworkontheiir4rfMrw<irM<pry«/<A#7V«a. Thif wm 
faUowod by tiio iMM^Hmi J>%9HritiUoH m ik$ Str mdmi gf ik$ TtM tf Mm tmd 
jdmimmhp by Bobert Blako, in 1798. TIdm will not permit mt, on thie oooaneiiy 
to enumerate the Tariooe TalnaUe eontribntioiie to dental aoienoe that hava 
•inee been pobliihed; bat I may, witiiovt wishing to lemen the meriti of odMr 
gentlHnen, mention the namee of Fos, BeU, Qoodeir, Neemyth, Tomee, and 
Rofemor Owen, •• Uioae of men who haye beeome pieminently i«i^«»t;a^^ ^^th 
oar profeiiion, and who etand pre-eminent as pfaymologieta and pathnlngiate. 
I most aleo d^eot yonr attention to aome of oar Tranaatlantb biethieni who 
have likewiae done mnoh in the walka of dental phyiiology and patbologyi and 

And here I wonld aak yon to bear in mind that the dentiiti of the 
United Statea haTe, for aome yeam, held, aa a body, a very diflbrent ttmim 
to that oeenpied by the dentiata of thia oonatry; bat what ia atili mora 
worthy of yoor remembranoe ia this— far oa, hopefiil tet— that thoae who 
firat attempted to found a College of Dentiato in Ameiioa, had to eneoantar 
preeieely the aame amoont of diiHoolty aa that whieh proaented itaelf to the 
gentlemen who oommeneed oar prseont ondertaking; yet, In apite of all 
obatadea, edoeational ooDegea for teaohing the dental aoienoe, both aorgieal 
and meohanioal, hare been flrmly eatablished in Ameriaa-^eatabliahed, be it 
ondentood, in entire independanoe of any ooUege of phyaioiana or aurgeona. 
Theee dental ooUegea not only have an independent oanioalom of apeoial 
atody, bat, oonneoted with them, are dental hoapitala and diapenaariea, 
whieh are generally attaohed to the oollegea. The popila are ayatenaati^ 
eally tanght erery branoh of the dental art, by a ooarm of atudy that 
embmoee dental anatomy, physiology, apeoial pathology and therapeatioa ; 
ehemiatiy and metallargy, the prinoipiee and praetiee of dental aorgery, 
operatiTo dentiatiy, and dental meohaniam. Hanng gone through the 
preecsribed ooozae <^ atudy, the pnpila are examined by the profeaaora in eaoh 
departmant, and if Ae examinationa be paaaed in a aatiaiaetory manner, 
a eoUege diploma ia granted, which anthoriaaa the holder to aaaume the 
title of " Dootor of Dental Surgery/' A Taat deal baa been aaid abont oar 
wiahing to adopt the mo4m cptnmdi of the dentiata of the United States— 
that whieh I haTO Joat briefly deeoribed. Now, gentlemen, I eonfeaa my 
inability to perceive how we lower our dignity, either indiTidually or ool- 
leetively, by endeaTouring to form an inatitation aimilar to thoae whioh haye 
not only fulfilled the object for whioh they were more immediately dealgned, 
but have raised the poaition of the dental profoaaion generally. It appaara to 
me that ours ia not ao different from erery other profoaaion, aa that we do not 
poaseaa within our own body aafficient knowledge of the theory and praotioe of 
our art, to enable na to edueate and examine our own pnpila, aa dentiata, with 
out haTing a reooarae to a oollege whoae prorinoe it is to grant. diplomas to 
jMfv aargeona only« In my opinion, tM, ih$ dmM$ of Emgkmd^ oan oursalTse 
beat oarry oat the great objeota whioh all legitimate membera of the prafeaaion 
haTo in Tiew ; and thoae I may in a very few worda aum np. Tb^ are, to 
miae oar Jiate— to give profoaaional aUl ita rightftil pre^emiaanoe, and to 
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crush that ekarUUnitm wMobi haa, in too maay initanacs, Boooeeded in preying 
upon the public health and purse, under oorer of a pretended knowledge of the 
theory and practice of dentistry. Unquestionably, the dental art has progreased 
in the United States. This may, in no small degree, bo attributed to the 
energy of character tor which Brother Jonathan I* so renowned ; but it must 
principally be attributed to that absence of email jealousies and invidious 
distinctions in reference to less fortunate brother practitioners, which allows of 
a free commimication of ideas amongst all members of the profession, and 
which has brought to a successful accomplishment, the work of establishing 
associations for the protection and furtherance of the oommon interests. 

The present moyement aroee firom a conviction on the minds of many dental 
practitioners, that the time had arrired when the study of our science should be 
put upon the footing which ought to be occupied by a study which had engaged 
the attention of Hippocrates, Atc hundred years before the Christian era, and 
has cTer since found numeroua advocates, including the modem Hippocrates, 
the renowned John Hunter. When the movement was originated, we really 
had not the loeut ttamdi of a recognised profession. Neither had we any 
common bond to link us together for the advancement of the dental art. 
Each member did the best he could to further his own ends, and viewed 
the exertions of his brotherhood through a contracted medium, if not 
with the jealous feelings of envious rivalry. But what a chance has 
already been efEected ! What a noble spirit of liberality towards each other 
now characterises our meetings ! We no longer fear the wholesome competition 
that is sure to arise from the elevation of our profession. Liberal fundamental 
laws have been laid down, and a liberal interpretetion has been given to these 
laws, in order that no dentist really qualified and willing to uphold the respec- 
tability and dignity of his profession may be excluded. There have been no 
nice lines of demarcation — ^no paltry distinction; and hence it is that our 
advance has been rapid, and that we have obtained the support of the great 
body of the profession. 

I feel that it would be unseemly in me to conclude my inaugural 
address without, in your name and my own, paying the slight tribute of 
acknowledgment to the gentlemen who were the promoters of this 
great undertaking, Messrs. Eymer, Hill, Mackenzie, Perkins, and the pro- 
visional committee generally. I offer them my own and, I think I may add, 
your sincere thanks for their indefatigable exertions, and for the zealous and 
judicious manner in which they brought together so large a number of our 
hitherto divided profession, and thus form the nucleus of the present society. To 
members and associates I would express a hope that they will, one and all, 
prepare interesting papers on professional matters, so that we may all be 
benefitted, enlightened, and improved by associating together. The gentleman 
who have so kindly consented to deliver before us the preliminary course of 
lectures for the present session, I thank most sincerely ; and I earnestly com- 
mend those lectures to the members, associates and pupils, as being in evety 
way worthy of their attentive study. If diligently attended to from the 
commencement, they will be found to form a very soUd foundation for those 
studies which are to follow, and which are intended to give such an elevation to 
our professional character as shall command, for the diploma of the College of 
the Dentists of England, the respect of this, and every other country whezein 
dentel science is practised. 

Dr. BoBEETs, of Edinburgh, then rose and said : Gentlemen, allow me to 
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propote^ irhidk I do with Terr groit plecrarey a eordial Toto of thanks to our 
I^widenC, lor the Talnable, the interestmg, end the eloquent addre» whioh he 
has just delirered [bear, hear, and lond cheers]. To tliat able addrsss we have 
all listened with the greatest pleasore ; and I am sore jou will agroa with 
me, that it desenres oar warm acknowledgmenta [renewed cheers]. You will 
also fed that Mr. Robinson merits oor best thanks for the great energy he has 
displayed, and the influence he has brought to bear on the establishment of the 
College of DentisU of England [hesr, hear, and applause]. 

Mr. Batb, of Brighton, seoonded the motion, whioh passed with acclamation. 

The FnasmnnT returned thanks ; and read alist of the difbrent introduotory 
leeturee to be deliTered in the ensuing session. The annonnoement of these 
leeturea was reeeiyed with loud cheers. 

The company then partook of refreshments, and afterwards spent a eon- 
siderable time in examining the rarioas objects of interest with whioh the walls 
were eoTered, and the glass oases along the taUea stocked. 



Amongst those who exhibited on the occasion, were : — 

Mr. Weedon. — A collection of extracting foroeps, scaling and stopping in- 
struments ; instruments for microscopical preparations. 

Mr. Srerard. — Two oases of adjusted forceps, eighteen in each case. 

Mr. Dixon.— A new and Tery ingenious drill, working at ris^t angles, for 
the molar teeth; a new file earner forceps for the posterior teetn ; condensing 
foroeps with shifting bits, employed in oonaolideting gold fittings; a large 
Tsrielj of stopping instruments; a collection of extracting foroeps; a Tory 
ingemottsly-contrired instrument case for traTclling, fitted with dnwers, con- 
taining forceps, stopping instruments, scalers, Ac. 

Messrs. Ash and Sons.— A fine collection of the yarious mineral teeth, a 
new portable lathe, varioua stopping instruments, extracting forceps, double 
pin nippers, oorrundum files, new copper frames for soldering flat teeth, speci- 
mens of gum teeth, mounted, &c. 

Mr. W. Harnett. — Specimens of prepared gutta percha, coloured and white; 
gold-foil oorrundum, in its native state and in wheels ; sponge fcAd plugi^urs ; 
flat teeth with platina backs; tube molar teeth pierced for swiTels; an mge- 
nioua machine for cutting mineral teeth after manufooture. 

Mr. Pratt — Three cases containing corrundum wheels and flies; samples of 

Sid leaf; gutta percha rubbers; gutta peroha, pure and tinted; metalUo 
ings, and two tseth stopped with hit gold leaf. 

Mr. Taylor.— A case containing a very superior oolleotion of his mineral 
teeth. 

Messrs. Smale Brothers. — An interesting collection of preparations, showing 
the foeial nenres and arteriea in wax ; various skulls exemplif jing the stages of 
dentition ; beautiful and rare specimens of the hippopotamus tusk, one of them 
nearly annular ; a bar of aluminium ; an articulated skull, one side exhibiting 
the arteries and veins coloured, the other the nerves. This skull wss beauti- 
folly prepared, and showed the interior of the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone ; the ethmoid and sphenoid also appeared perfect. 

Mr. Mackenzie. — A fine collection of minerals, used in the manufootnie of 
artificial teethf 

Mr. Brown. — ^The skull of the ohampanzee ; also a cast of the mouth. 
Mr. Bymer.— A lower molar with four fangs. 
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Mr. M<raMle7 (HaU).^Onto«ii vnioii of the temponry lateral and oanine 
(prwentod to the GoUege). 

Mr. Adam Thompwm.— Three beantiftil preparationa, ezbiUtnig tiie teeth 
in inliuMyy yoath, end at fiiU aga, whieh he haa geaarauily preeentod to the 
Muieom of the OoUega. 

Mr. Jaoeb.^A newlj-i&Teiited hand-drill itook fivr eiaaTatfaig oaniea. 

Mr. Heriey. — ^A rue ipeoimen of eaUyarr calealof upon a piece of artlfldal 
bone-worlc in the aotenor part of the lower jaw (preaented to the Oollege). 



' 



Mr. Ftoker (Birminghaai). — ^A capital collection of modela of ii _ 
of the teeth; otben, ihowing the Tanona itagea of the derelopiBeat of the 
dentes npientin. 

Mr. Williameon (Leioeater).— Pathological cpeeinMaa; one of an nmr 
molar tooth, in which exoctoaia ia clearly defined on the tluee fiuigi; anotber, 
a portion of the upper jaw of a child exfoliated hom the injndioiova oie of 
mereury ; two rare epecimena of exoetoaiB and abaorption combined in the ir*' 
rior mouun, both extracted from the mme Jaw. 

Mr. Hepburn.— Sereral extraordinary modela of congenital deft palate. 

Drs. Fowler and Preterre (Paria).— A highly ingenioos mechanical 
into for the inferior law (which had been entireW remoTcd), moonted with 
Allen's prooess; the lower subetituto wae attached to an upj^ palate plate 
by moTcable hinge-jointe aa well as with sj^iral springs. This is one of the 
most interesting and noTcl pieoes of mechanical woik we haTe erer seeot tnd 
has been of inoaioulable benefit to the ^tient. It excited mneh interset at the 
meeting. These gentlemen also exhibited an enonnons cyst at the symphjais 
of the inferior maxilla which had been removed, and in the interior could be 
diaooTcred the exciting cause, tiie eraption of the left lower canine lying hori- 
aontally in the cavity of the cyst. 

Mr. Underwood. — ^A fine specimen of saliTorv calculus upon the labial 
aurlkce of a second molar in the upper jaw ; seyeral very interesting models of 
irregularities; osseous union of deoiduous teeth; cases of necrosed teeth 
arising firom mechanical injuir and disease; some teeth found at Pompeii; 
exfoliation of a large portion of the alveolus of a child containing the embryo 
of several permanent teeth. 

Mr. W. Bennett (Associate). — Yery choice specimens of plaster of Paris 
(gypsum), showing the different stages of calcination. 

The President. — The metals used in dentistry, from their pure to the manu- 
factured stete ; specimens of all the minerals used in the manufacture of artifi- 
cial teeth ; alM> a great variety of metallic oxydes used in the enamels ; a model 
of an American furnace for baking mineral block teeth ; the Materia Mediea of 
dentistry, specially prepared by Messrs. Morson and Son ; a large number of 
oasts, showug the different irregularities of the teeth, one in particular exhi- 
bited two supernumerary teeth resembling bicuspids, develop^i between the 
central and lateral in the si^rior jaw ; a fine specimen of the osseous union of 
the second and third molar in the superior jaw ; several osseous unions in tlie 
temporary teeth ; a fine preparation of exostosis in the inferior dens sapientisB ; 
exfoliation of the alveolus of the lower jaw of a child, containing five of the 
pennanent teeth ; a curious development of an inferior dens sapicntia in the 
ooronoid process, and a large variety of other preparations illustrating dental 
pathology, &c. 

Mr. Hutehlns.— Specimen of osseous union of the permanent central and 
lateral in the upper jaw ; exostosis at the fiing of lower bicuspid ; exostosis al 
the neck of an upper canine, the deposit having partially covered the anterior 
surftoe of the enamel. 

Mr. Jabez Hogg. — A largo number of beautifully-executed diagrams, illus- 
trating the development of the teeth and their structure, as seen under the 
microscope. Mr. Hogg's valuable microscopes (manufactured by Baker) were 
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exldlritod upon a pUtfem ^ md tiliis geaflflnm fcMlf knt hit large ooOMttoa 
of aeetioiis of the teeth, and penonauy ezplaiiied their Mraohua. 

llr. Baker alio czhibHed avranU of hia mieroaeopea. 

Mr. Pwlaiid erhiMted two oaaei ; the ilnt oontained ftne apeeimeM of the 
oanine tooth of Bencal tiger in aeetion, ahowing dental polp. Lower ineiaor 
of African lion. Molar of rbinoceroa, in •eetion. U pper canine tooth of alliaator, 
in aeetion, from India. Incisors of heifer, in seotion. Inciion and moUr of 
hall, whole and in eection. Inciaore, canine, bicuspids, and molar of lamb. 
Indiiora, canine, bicuspids, and molars of sheep, whole and in section. Teeth 
of pig, whole and in section. Horse, orown of molar, and molar in secdoa, 
from Waterloo. Upper and lower jaw of a monkej. Lower jaw, and nnper 
aet of teeth of a fox. Section of jaw of sperm whale, and tooth of ^rm whale 
in section. Sections of elephants tush. Section of hippopotamiia tooth. 
Section of walrus tooth. Teeth of shark — antedilnTian — rery fine. 

The aeeood case contained a fine collection of human teeth. Sections of 
central, lateral, cuspid, bicuspid, molar, and sapientia molars, ordinary and 
extraordmarj size, upper and lower. Very extraordinary, lower incisors, 
Uteral and canine teeth. Canines with two and three fangs. Bicuspids with 
three fimgs. Lower molars with three fiuigs. Upper set of infant's teeth. 
Btarainss of permanent set. Eleren Tsrieties of dens sapienttie, from small to 
Tcry large. SapientisB with one, two, three, and four fangs. SapientisD of Tery 
remarkable formation, fiuigs at right angles, &c. Supernumerary teeth taken 
from the palate. I^enres of centre, lateral and canine, displayed. Eight 
apecimena of the formation of saliTary calculous deposited upon the teeth. 
Ifight apeeimens of saliTary calculous, removed from the teeth. Dena 
antiqua — Egyptian, British, fioman, Anglo-Saxon, Daniah. Eleyen teeth and 
stumps extracted from one patient, in May, 1846, whilst in the -" Mesmeric 
Trance." 

There were many other contributions, which our space will not allow 
of our noticing. 



. MONTHLY MEETING. 



The firrt ordinary meeting of the members of the College was held on 
Tueaday evening, March 3rd, for the reading of papers on professional subjoots. 
The chair was taken by the President, who called on Mr. Bymer to read a 
list of twenty candidates for admission at the next ballot for members. Mr. 
Fox then announced the receipt of fifty-three contributions to the museum, 
including 'specimens of the human teeth, skulls of fish, early specimens of 
mineral teeth, anatomical preparations relating to the teeth, ancient tooth 
fbreepa, &c. The names of the donors are Messrs. Harding, Hockley, Mackenzie, 
Hill, Fox, A. Thompson, Dubois, Eymer, Austin (Liyerpool), Brindley 
(Sheffield), Mosely (HuU), West, and Cocking. Mr. Eymer also read a long 
list of Taluable contributions to the library, from Mersrs. Ash, Dubois, Pnrland, 
and Fox. kt the conclusion of the report, the President expressed his thanka 
to the donors £or their liberal contributions, and announced that Mr. Mackenzie 
would now read a paper. 

Mr. Donaldson Mackenzie then read a paper upon that portion of mine- 
ralogy which bears directiy upon the production of mineral teeth. 

He introduced the subject by remarking, that the oollogo movemont being 
essentially an eduoational one, he had prepared a paper on the properties of 
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ainaralf, vith a Tiew of inducing th« nttendauM of the junior members o^ 
the profeenon, and adrocating the neoeesity of eyery dentist acquiring a 
knowledge of the eubjeet. Half a centurjr since, the study of the sdenoe of 
mineralogy would have been looked upon as superfluous, or perhaps usdeas ; 
but now, judging from the specimens of mineral work exhibited in the ledure- 
room, such yast strides had been made towards perfection, thst it was not now 
safe or right for any dentist to be ignorant of the science i and he had ^no doubt 
but as our knowledge of mineralogioal chemistry adranced, perfection in mine- 
ral works would follow in a proportionate degree. Indeed, he could not see 
how excellence could be attained in any undertaking without an acquaintanoe 
with the nature of the materials employed. After a few remarks upon the life 
of the late Mr. Wedgewood, and his inventions a|>plicable to the profession, an 
introductory to this subject, Mr. Mackenzie gave a slight geological sketch 
of the crust of the e^rth and the formation of igneous and stratified 
rocks, showing that almost all the materials necessary to compose artificial 
mineral teeth, were to be procured from the granite, either as a constituent of 
that rook, or as aocideotally incorporated into its substance ; that although the 
process of induration of rocks neyer took place upon the surface of the earth, 
namely, on to that portion subject to the influence of the atmosphere, which is 
not coTered with water— yet that the preparatory process of sedimentary rock- 
making did ; and it was to this disintegrating influence, that we were mostly 
indebted for the means of discoTering those minerals which wore moat 
useful in the teeth-making. After a few words relatire to the mods 
persued by the GhineBO in their china manuBMture, he described the mineral 
kaylin, its mode of occurrence, locality, and use to the profession, also its base, 
aluminium ; explaining how much the dentists had been disappointed in their 
hopes of finding this metal an auxiliary, which is now produced in large 
quantities from the Greenland mineral cryolite, showing it to partako of the 
nature of metals perfectly unfit for any purpose the dentist could adapt it to. 
The next mineral described was yitrious and calcedonio quarts, quoting the 
disquisitions of the learned upon the igneous origin of the former, and the 
aqueous origin of the latter ; Mr. Mackenxie entering^rather wannly into the 
curious speculations which exist, regarding the origin of flint, which he 
said was not yet satisfactorily defined, and was still open to inyestigation^ one 
replete with interest to the inquiring mind. Mr. Mackensie next drew atten- 
tion to the mineral felspar, pointing out its yarieties, their local appearanee, 
chemical equiyalents, also their indiyidual and combined uses to the dentist. 

This was followed by a discourse upon the minerals talc, mica, and 
asbestos ; describing their peculiarities, localities, appearance, and general uses 
to the dentist, as improring the tone and quality of mineral teeth ; he likewise 
alluded to their domestic appliances. With these, he concluded the category of 
minerals made use of in the substance or body of the teeth; made somt 
remarks on the native oxydes of titanium, uranium, crome, gold, platina, 
iron, copper, cobalt, fto. Next came under review, and were examined 
Mrtafim, their individual action upon mineral substances, the modes of 
obtaining the various shades of colour, sad also the preparation of the artificial 
oxydes themselves. 

When Mr. Mackensie concluded, the President thanked him for the very 
interesting scientific paper he had read to the meeting, and on which he (the 
President) invited discussion. 

Mr. P. Matthews requested to know whether in the manufaetnre of his 
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tMth, Mr. Mabk0iuie had em mixed his ozid* of gold in eonf mioliaii wifk 
felspar? 

Mr. Ma(ft0itfi* TO^ied in Iho affiiamtitv; tnd obearfod, tlint wlm ndzed 
Willi felspar, the oxide wns rendered nore ftnible. 

Mr. Perkins wished to be informed wliat propoortioii of die oxide o# ina 
to the oxide of gold wtmld Mr. Maokenxie reeoinmend. 

Mr. Maekensie ngretted that be eoald not, at tlw pneent moment^ nmember 
the proportions. 

Mr. Purland repudiated the idea of the GhineseliaTing been the first to manu* 
fiwtiire teeth; and referred to nomerons speoiniens in the British Museom, 
mannfactored between 4(H)0 and 5000 years ago, by the JSgyptians, who he 
considered were the original makers. 

On the subject of flint, Mr. Purlsnd said, he had discoyered pieoos 
of wood in the centra ; and lemeiked npon the artificial teeth he had found 
in mummies. 

Mr. Weiss enquired Aether anenio had ever been eotpkiyed in the inainu- 
fMture of porcelain teeth ? 

Mr. Mackeoxie obeerTed, that this substance would not stand the grsai heat. 

Mr. Matthews remarked upon the laige quantities of silica found in hay, 
etraw, and glass. In the former it was found absolutely in a pure state. 

Mr. Hill wished so know the probable cost of the Twions materials employed 
in the manufacture of teeth ? 

Mr. Maokenxie would, oa a fiituo occasion, giTO kmm explanations on that 
•ubject. 

Mr* Rymer wished to know which were the best works fbr obtmntng til* 
requisite knowledge of these yarious substances ? 

Mr. Maokenxie stated he had found a smill iroik by Tarley, published 
by Weale, to be as good as any upon the subject. 

Mr. Matthews stated that he had had considerable experience in the mann- 
fiwtare of teeth, and was desirous of knowing how much should be allowed 
for eontraetion during the baking prooeai. 

Mr. Maokenxie : The oontraction was, in the fint instance, sufficient to 
crack the material, which was afterwards filled up, and again submitted to tbo 



. Mr. Williams remarked that he had found the contraction so great, tiiat 
whan a piece of work had been submitted to the baking pxooesi, it did not 
nfterwirdB fit the model. 

Mr. W. Bonnets (Associate) remarked, that he had finmd fkom ptaotica! 
e^erisnee, that the best model to stand the heat of the furnace without con- 
traction, and upon which the platina plate wai placed daring the baking, wae 
cosapoeed of asbestos, plaster of Paris, and sand. 

Mr. Bell had had considerable experience in the matter, and he fimnd that 
the contraction amounted to one-fifth. 

After a few obeerrations by Mr. Harley and Mr. Perkins, Mr. Maokenxie 
described the process of making a piece with mineral gum, observing that on 
some future occasion he would endearour to illustrate this part with suitablo 
diagrams of the furnaces, ruffles, &c. 

The President obeerved that as they had not at present any laboratory, ftir- 
naoes, Ac., in which to giye practical demonstration, he and his partner wouM 
be Tory happy to afford the use of their own to show the process of enamelling 
to a|iy atadent so inclined. The meeting, he was quite sore, would cordially 
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•gmwMikfa&iBUMttfBf Vr.KMlunsW lor Om intaMling mi iMCraeCifv 
fupv be had bean kind enough to ridL 

Mr. MntthtWB then mored, and Mr. Purk&d iMondod, a ootdial Toto of 
fl»«t>fc» to Mr. MtckeDiio, whieh w» puMd with appUoM. Tbia tenunated 
the bnrinnw of the meetiiig. The memben and their f rienda then eramined 
the TarioM OTlki?t«iy»* of minerala and BMtallie osidea need in the mannibetnra 
of teeth i ffpimTOf»« of aeta and partial aata of teeth mann&otuied from fiftj 
to aixtj jean back; alao, the Tazioua apeeimena of ain|^e mineral teeth belong- 
ing to Mr. Pttriand and olhen. 



LEOTUBES. 

Dm. BnooAXA'a LBonmvi.— On Thnraday, Feb. 19, Dr. Staggall delitered 
the firrt of hia conne of four leotnrea on ^ OeoriptiTe Anatomy/' to a large 
number of the Members and AaMoiates of the College. The leetorer obaerred, 
in oommencing, that he waa not pr epared to a ee each a large andienee ; neither 
moat they ezpeot that he ooidddejfll^^^jpo]^ n^b^^ in four lectares ; bat 
aa ihia was conaidered by tip^^>3hou to be mdNr^^^mintrodnctory eomae, 
he would endeavour to ocd^j^ as much as possible 4^\ each of the four. 

In the oourae of this ttfrlna tlwee su^cnuenlltttura^^r. Steggall treated 
his subject in detail, giTink the Quaint' a' teoUrkiibly deaJ exposition of the 
struoture of the head and ja^ and the primary and pstopnent teeth, mosolea 
of the mouth, Ac., fto. ^s^/ r 7- ij. r> v/ ^^^ 

In his fourth lecture the doot0^4fii]Q|mjyigk^■CD the arteries, veins, and 
nerves, dwelling partioulary on the external oorotid and its branohes, the superior 
thyroid, lingual and liicial ; the occipital and auricular ; the inferior pharyngual 
and the temporal and the internal maxillary. He then deecribed the cerebral 
nerves, dwelling particularly on the aeoond and third branohes of the fifth 
pair, via., the superior and inferior maxillary nervea and their oonneetion 
with the teeth. 

On the whole, his course of lectures formed an admirable introduction to the 
atndisa which the Council baa determined to ukake a aim qma nan for all who 
propose to graduate in the College of Dentists. 

At the dose of his fourth lecture, Dr. Steggall was greeted with loud and 
long-continued applause ; and 

The Prsaident observed that they were much indebted to Dr. SteggaU for the 
kind and liberal spirit be had displayed in delivering these introductory leoturea. 
All present most be aware how difficult it must have been to compress into four 
lectures what ought to occupy aome twenty or thirty. They begged to thank 
Dr. SteggaU, and when they again met next session, they hoped to extend the 
course to some twenty-five or thirty lectures upon this important branoh of study. 
He must also thank Mr. John Hamet, for his kindness in having lent the 
beautifol anatomical preparations for illustrating the lecture. 

The Medical areularthxu alludes to Dr. Steggall's leotures :— " On Thursday 
evening, March 12th, Dr. Steggall concluded his introductory course of lecture 
on the Descriptive Anatomy of the Head and Face, to the students and 
members, at their Lecture rooms, 6 Cavendish-square. Dr. SteggaU is a careful 
and luoad demonstrator, and wiU prove a valuable teacher to the stndenta of 
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tlie Collage, ihoiild thej be fertunete enoegli to eeeme bit eorvioM u Aosto* 
tmnieal and Pbyaiologiieal Lecturer for the fdtare. Tbe dioft oourte of leotniet 
weie well attended, and from tbe quiet earnest attention displayed bj tbe 
■uditorj, it ie manifeet tbat the desire to acquire professional knowledge U 
tborongbly awakened. Tbe lecturer and students baye been mncb assisted by 
tile kindneas of Mr. John Harnet, who^ in the handsomest manner, has supplied 
lliem with many beautiful ostealogical preparations, which enabled tbe leetnrar 
dMuly to damonsfinito hia subject, and the studeuU to follow his course with 

Mb. Jamb Hooo's Lbotubbb. — Mr. Hogg, Surgeon to the Royal West- 
Optbalmic Hospital, deliyered his first of a course of three lectures, on 
Thursday, Mardi 19. The lecture-hall was crowded by members and asso- 
ciates. Around the hall was a fine ooUection of diagrams, ke. ft& The sub- 
ject of this Teiy interesting lecture, which was listened to with the most marked 
attention, was ** Histological Anatomy, its ralue to the student; the Micros- 
eope, hietorieal intioduotion, optical anangements, appliancssi and preparation 
of objects." 

Mb. G. Sdcpsoh's LBcrunas. — A eouiae of lectures on << General and 
Special Anatomy," will be eoounenced by Mr. G. Sunpeon, F.&.C.S.| oa 
thedndinst. 



THE COLLEGE OP DENTISTS OF ENGLAND: 
ITS OEIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 

( QmtmunieatMl.J 

In commencing the record of the reformatory moTement in the dental 
profession, bearing the abore title, it is both natural and pleasant to 
rerert to its real orgin, and notice the elements from which it sprung— to 
trace backwards step by step ihe progreaa of the Bcheme, which, within 
a few months, baa grown bo steadily, and at the same time bo firmly into 
a definite form. 

If we look at the College of Dentists of England, primarily, a re- 
cognized institution for the adrancement of dental science and art, — and 
■eccmdarily, and as a matter of sequence, a guarantee to the too long 
plundered public^ — ^we see a coancil, with its presidents, nce-presidents, 
treasurer, and secretaries, the necessary office bearers to proride for its 
efficient working, a long list of members, a complete set of lectures for 
the first session, and the nndeus of a museum and library ; in all a goodly 
array, with a certain solidity of purpose about it, which bids fair to stand 
the test of dirided opinions as to its capacities. This we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge, while knowing the materials that such energetic 
pioneers will hare to clear away. 

A short time since, and this substantial faimc was to be comprehended 
in the persons of aome eighteen practitioners ; who, under the name of 
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proTuioiMil committee men* were oontent to laboiir «( the ov, in order 
to bring about the best solution of difficulties which had met theni» in 
their endearoun to carry out certain duties entrusted to them. 

Another step backwards, and the interest of the undertaking was 
embodied in about half a dozen gentlemen, who had met to cogitate orer 
the best manner of conductiug the first public meeting of the profession^ 
then in view, and to decide upon the method to be employed in bringing 
about the much-desired end. 

One more step to the rear, and we find the determination to arouse the 
apathy of the profession, by couTening an open meeting, engendered in 
the mind of a young practitioner, residing away from Se great theatre 
wherein the piece was to be performed, but engendered neTerthdesB witik 
a full persuasion, that perseverance would prerail. 

Thus we prore, that as in many other movements of a similar nature 
and design, one person simply deserves the credit of originating a scheme, 
the benefit of which will soon be felt in many derections. To Mr. 
Samuel Lee Rymer, of Croydon, then, is due the commendation of first 
practicaUy introducing the idea of forming a Dental OoUege in London. 
It is not asserted that Mr. Rvmer first thought such a thing possible \ as 
doubtless, many other worthy members of the profession had conceived 
the same notion, and it is well known, that in some crude form or other, 
most of those gentlemen who desire to adorn, rather than disgrace the 
profession, had hoped that the future would bring forth some institution 
or association, which might be made available for the nerfecting of their 
acquirement, both in the surgical and mechanical aepartments. But 
**fd€ii8 non verM* appears to have been the motto which Mr. Rymer 
chose to adopt. Whilst other men contented themselves with thin king 
the matter over, or at most, putting their thoughts to paper, he dared the 
danger of defeat, and leaving off thinking ana commencing acting, laid 
the foundation of this edifice at his own risk. Here then hes his praise : 
to this fact his name will ever be attached ; and for this effort, he 
certainly deserves the thanks of every gentlemen in the profession, who 
desires to see his chosen calling wrested from the gripe of the unprinci- 
^ed and unqualified practitioner. 

That Mr. Rymer had thought and pondered over the possibilitY of 
establishing an institution of this kind and calibre, may be gathered from 
the fact, that in August, 1855, he published his views on the necessity of 
reform, and laid down lines of conduct which he considered it advisable 
to pursue, in a letter addressed to the Editor of the Lancet. 

That others, also, were of like opinions, may be proved by consulting 
the same journal for the ensuing month, as there may be found a letter 
from Mr. D. Mackenzie, entirelv agreeing with the first writer. But it is 
very evident that these epistles did not produce results in harmony with the 
desires of the writers, for the surfing wave of passing events threw 
nothing upon the' shore which could be made available, and it was not 
until September, 1856, that we find any thing tangible evolved. The 
*< British Journal of Dental Science'' contained in its second number 
(August, 1856) a letter from Mr. Rymer, in which he reiterated his 
riews, and concluded by expressing his readiness to co-operate with his 
professional brethren in the formation of a Society of Dentists. The 
following number of the Journal contained an advertisement, announcing 
Mr. Rymer's intention of calling a public meetinp^ of the profession, on 
the 22nd of September, at the London Tavern^ Bishopegate Street, and 
asking for the attendance of such as sympathized with the contemplated 
projects. 

The result of this advertisement was a copious correspondence on 
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the inbject, evinoing affenenl deaire tbat the object the adTertker had in 
yiew might be carried outy but in some iiutances (as was expected) 
depreasiog doubts and prophesies of ignomiDious fauure, were hj nq 
means forgotten. Selecting the names of those who appeared mosi 
energetic in the cause, Mr. Bymer requested their attendance at a 
preliminary meeting, to confer upon the most appropriate method of eon* 
ducting the forthcoming assembly. This meeting was conrened for 
Satur£ky, the 20th September, at the London TaTem ; and those who 
answered to the aummons were as follows : — ^Messrs. Perkhis (Hockley 
Hill), Brindly (Sheffield), Smith (Chatham), Bradshaw and Bate 
(Brighton), and Bymer. 

Mr. Perkins, as the senior person present, occupied the chair. Such 
arrangments as were deemed necessary were then agreed upon, and this^ 
the first meeting of gentlemen (who were, with two or three exceptions, 
unknown to each other), passed off with a spirit of cordiality and 
thorough good-will, such as might hare been expected only from and 
among friends of many years' standing — in itself a type and pledge of 
what would follow. 

Those gentlemen, then, who formed this little conrention, had ample 
cause for congratulation ; for althou^ in itself unostentatious enough, 
it was the Jtrtt stone in the high wallHyf isolation loosened and thrown 
down — ^the germ of brotherly feelings, which was destined in its growth 
to eradicate the ancient spirit of jealousy and distinction, which so 
highly coloured and completely prevaded the dental profession. 

The experiment of testing the news of dental practitioners was 
now about to be performed ; and the two short days which interrened 
were days of anxiety to the few more immediately concerned. At 
length the erentful Monday evening came ; clad in wet garments, and 
with a look, dismal enough to dispirit and bedoud the hopes of men 
depending upon far more substantial and united patrons for support, 
than those who, now more anxiously than erer, awaited the result of 
the notice pnbliely adrertised, of this their introductory meeting. The 
time wore on, and one by one (despite the wind and weather) the 
audience increased, until the room was ^odl jUled ; some of those present 
having come very long distances, to testify in person to the necessity 
of professional reform and education. The gentlemen who had met on 
the previous Satorday had decided that three concise, yet eomprehen- 
eire, propositions should be laid before the meeting. Several copies of 
these had been printed, but it was necessary to procure movers and 
seconders, and this Mir. Rymer succeeded in meeting, by making 
personal application to several parties present. At the hour announced, 
Mr. Alfred Carpenter, M.B., was proposed and unanimously elected 
to fill the chair. This gentlemen m his address explained, that <*he 
was not a dentist, but as a medical practitioner he took a lively 
interest in the movement f and as an impartial person, no doubt the 
selection of a gentlemen out of the profession (so to speak) was a 
yudieions one, in the absence of a dentist of the highest standing. 

Mr. Rymer (who was warmly received) explain^ the reason whidi 
induced him to undertake the responsibility of convening the meeting, 
and proceeded to show why it was important that a step like the 
present should be taken. The three resolutions were then passed; 
the tendency of which was, that — 1st, Reform in the profession was neees- 
sarv ; 2d, 'Aat immediate steps shoxdd be taken to produce that reform ; 
and, 3rd, That a committee to consider the best means of carrying out 
these ideas should at once meet for that purpose. 
The speakers on the occasion were Mr. Iliomson (Denmark-hill) and 
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Mr. Peter Bfatthews, u morer and aeoonder of the first resolntimi ; Mr. 
Mftkenzie and Mr. Alfired Hill, as moTer and seconder of the second ; 
and Mr. Hockley and Mr. Perkins, as moTer and seconder of the third. 
The meeting was addressed hj other practitionen, and the nnanimity and 
enthusiasm which prerailed, must in itself hare been arewaid to aU who 
had a share in the matter. 

The third resolution, which was as a matter of course the crowning onet 
inroWed little trouble to the parties proposing it. 

Without it, the two former ones would have been null and Toid ; 
and therefore, as soon as the bare formality respecting it had been gone 
through, in the most liberal manner imaginable, the names of certain 
ipentlemen were put forward from the bod^ of the meetinff, and receired, 
for the purpose of forming the oomittee. These were as follows : — 

Mr. J. Bate Mr. W, Hametl Mr. B. Thomson 

„ 8. Gartwright „ Hookley „ R. White 

,1 0. J. Foz „ A. Lowe „ Rogers 

„ A. flill „ P. Matthews „ £. Saundera 

„ 8. L. Jacob ,. W. Perkins „ J. Jones 

„ D. Makenaie „ 8. L. Rymer „ Watt 

„ Bradahaw „ G, Stokes „ G. Vssey 
„ Goker 

With power to add to their number. 

Letters were read durin|^ the proceedings from Mr. Gharies Stokes, 
Mr. F. J. Scott, Mr. White, and Mr. Edwin Saunders, all expressing 
approTal in the moyement. 

A letter also was read from Mr. Thomas Bell, declining to take part 
in the afiairs of the evening ; and it must be here stated, that the offer 
of presiding had been miade to this gentleman, which had also been 
declined. 

Towards the latter part of the meeting, a statement was made bj a 
gentleman present, that certain practitioners had taken up the idea of 
professional reform; and to this end had memorialized the council of 
the Royal Ck>llege of Sur^ns, praying for a special examination in 
dental surgery, as in midwifery. 

This announcement created a degree of surprise, on account of the 
pri/DOcy of the act^ and its consequent reflection upon the profession 
generaJly. The hitiierto uncared for members of this oranch of surgeiy 
awoke to the astonishing reality, that a small number of their body had 
gratuitously and secretly become the foster parents of the rest ; and had 
actually taJLen steps in the direction of tutoring them as to the tmfy 
means, of becoming recognised and qualified practitioners of dentistry. 

That the Royal College of Surgeons could not grant a netition tkua 
presented, seemed patent to all present ; and the irritatiDg tendency of thb 
effort was subdued by a seemingly general persuasion, that it would neyer 
realise the hopes of tne petitioners ; and so with the barest comment this 
startling inteln^ence faded and died out. 

The Proyisional Committee elected, Mr. Rymer was requested to act 
im the capacity of Secretary. To this he assented, but stated, that as 
his time was much occupied and his health not strong, he should require 
the assistance of a coUeague. Whether or not Uiis obseryation was 
forgotten by the audience it is not easy to say ; but it is yeiy certain that 
no one offered to share the difficulties and duties of this now important 
post ; and it is therefore but an act of simple justice to Mr. HiU, who has 
so aenidnously maintained that position, to say that he patiently waited 
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Ihe MMmblf was dbmii io dkperM befbn he offsred Ut wttdom^ 
•vUdi were iBoei reedfly aeoepled by Mr. Rymer. 

Thus, then, the men were snppeaed to ]ie?e been foond who^ for the 
lore of their profeaaion, and en eemett desire for iti more extended 
naelbhieaBy were reedy to derole e portion of their inflnenoe end time 



to dfect the orgeniiation of mn honoorable end identiile pomiit ; end 
voider (he persone engaged in it a more amalgamated ana km jeelow 
body. The obaerrationB of the apeekem (in one direction at keet) 
pointed to the hope, that before h>ng an inatttation woold be eatehliihedC 
with profeaBonhipe and soch other oflloes attached, aa wonU tend to in^ 
pert a dignity to all connected with it. The names of those praetitionerB, 
who by their leientiiic researches and disooTeries, had deserredly reoeired 
the midivided admiration oi the entire profeauon, were broaght forward 
aa thoee who wonld best graee the profesMnrs' chmrs ; and not a few pre- 
sent on that OTenCftil oceesion oongratolated themselTes that there were 
gentlemen <m the committee, to iHiom they might look with a fUl 
assurance of hope. The ol^iect was of the highest importance ; the 
effort to obtain it most landaUe ; a little help from snch as had wealth 
and position and acknowledged inflaence, was as natoral for the one to 
look for as the other to gife. Trae it was, that the professional digni- 
taries were placed abore the necessity of alterations ; tme^ again, that 
that elemted position enabled them to smile at the less fortunate prae- 
titioiiers, toilmg up the hill, surrounded with encumbrances and 
disappointments; but no less true the simple expectations that these 
aame indinduals, who, by foree of circumstances singularly fortuitiou% 
in days when competition in the dental community (then but small) was 
unknown, had gotten for themselTes the lion's share, would nom exert a 
little ilnger^s strength to rectify a midtitude of glaring errors. Unfor- 
tunately for these hopeful, hoping ones, the so-ealled leading men in the 
profession were not present in penon ; but yet ihew could not doubt the 
resuh of this public appeal to their generous sympatnies^— they had only 
to be made acquainted with the gnat desire enaoed on the occasion, to 
concur and Uend their energies rah the eemmon cause. 

Certainly, the meeting was eaDed at the instigation of a non- 
metropofitian member of uie profession ; but surely it could not be a 
matter of consequence who set the ball of reform in motion, so long 
ns it tpot set in motion. Certain, again, that the conrention had not been 
announced by sound of trumpet, but it was so announced, that a hundred 
out of those who came to know of it, assembled at the prescribed place and 
hour. An opportunity was then given for any member of the profession, 
gentle or simple, to be present; and those who either could not or would not 
come, must not grumble that things went on without them. Here was an 
open meeting, to diaeuu merely the best method of makuig the wretched 
state of affiun, which was acknowledged by all to exist, better- The 
wo je ct o r of the meeting, like many more at that moment, knew only e 
few praetitiimerB personally, and a few more by other means ; and to these 
inritotions were sent, that they might come and assart in the deliberations 
of the erenin^. As before mentioned, Mr. Thomas Bell was inrited to 
preside, erincmg on the pert of Mr. Bymer a rery laudable desire to hare 
the benefit of uat gentleman's matured Judgment, to guide the opinion 
and resolutions which would be put forth on we occasion ; unfortunately, 
howoTor, for reasons of his own, the offer, as before stated, was 
declined. 

Had any of the leading members of the profession appeared, there 
was aU the opportunity that could be desired to mould the materials then 
in hand into another form; and certain beyond doubt- it is,< that 
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Mr. RynMT iraold wflHni^ bftra mbmiUad to the better jnAgmaA of tof 
of them who might haye eome forward ; bat m bom of them did lo, the 
parties then preeent eombined to do for themaelrei what» if thej choee^ 
others might hare done for them; and although stigmatued as 
** demoeratie (fy^tm the meeting has sinee been,---that nart of the pro- 
fession, so oomprehensive and rart, desiring alteration ana improrement^ 
will hare no oceadon to find fiult with the materials employed to 
effeet it. 

Thus fur lir. Rymer had aeted in aeeordaaee with viewe ke had 
entertained for some jears; and the sneeess which np to this point 
attended his effort, was a precursor of similar success in future ; when 
having fathered others round him* that morement which he had set in 
motion, but tingle^kanded eeuld net keep in meHeHf should progress and 
derelop itself, attended by the good wishes of eyery tme friend to the 
dental profession. That migh^ power-.' thb spout of thx a«s'-. 
demanaed re/ermf and aa now shown^ it did not ask in yain. 

(To be etmUmed.) 



The following is the ** declaration" made by gentlemen on thdr 
admission as members of the College :- — 

^ In consideration of my being admitted a member of the OoUege of 
Dentists of England, I hereby undertake and agree neyer to insert any adyeiw 
tisement or adyertisements (excepting such as may be ^preyed of by the 
Council of the College) in any paper; ncnr to circulate lian<Ukilli^ 
exhibit show cases, bouds, or placards, or to follow any other profeasioiv 
business, or calling, whilst praetiaing as a Dentist^ or to do anything that 
may be in opposition to the 8th and 9th laws of the said CoJlege ; and 
in the erent of my departing from this agreement, I anthoriae the Coandl 
of the said College to adyeriise my name in the nublic paners^ as hmag 
BO longer a meniber of the College of Dentists or En^ lana« immediately 
npon which I agree that my subaeriptioii or subscriptienB shall beecHae 
forfeited to the College." 

(Signed) 

The following iqmiks for itself e-— 

« College of DxnnErra of EiraLAND^ 

^5, Cayendish Square^ W. 

^ Sir, — The attention of the Council hayinj^ been called to your mode 
of practice, I am desired to inform you, that masmuch as they eonsider 
such to be in opposition to the 8th and 9th laws of the College, they wish 
to know whether you are ready to si^ the endosed declaration; as by 
these laws, all members pursuing a smular course are bo longer e^gible 
to be members of the College. Awaiting your reply, 

** I am Sir^ yours faithflilly, 

«< ALFRED HILL, 

jDUMi. vtft^9tpotteutf S0trtie9^» 

P.S. Should yon not return an answer to the aboye, within a fortnight 
from this date, the Council wiU consider that you decline to sign the 
Declaration. 
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fixBy — ^In the moreraeiitiiow a^teting the diflbiwtt memben of the dental pro- 
feanm, which it likelj ere loog to aafimie a petition that will be recognised bj 
toofltf , and it it hoped, bj the Legitlatitre of the country, it mntt be endent to 
the TCfleetiTe mind, that feibearanoe and a ditpotitton on the part of educated 
BMHibeit to aaritt in amalgamating the heterogeneont matt into a oompaet 
iiody, win be inditpentable ; to that from the pretent date may arite men regn- 
lari 7 edneated, and legally qfoalifled, aooording to mlet that will admit of nothing 
lest than a complete tyrtem of ttndy, in order to obtain that ttamp of retpeeU 
•bQlty — ft warrant from an anthoiited tribonaL 

ISiin it a critical and important period to tfie prafettion, and may be oomptored 
to a tiage in life bordering between youth and manhood. We are all aiming at 
oce common end— perfbction in onr profetdon ; and in our pretent ttate of dii^ 
union, it will be necettaiy for many to waire diitinctiont, howerer hononrably 
aeqnired, before the dental proftttion, at a body, can arriTC at manhood with 
powtn fblly deraioped and matured, and endued with energy to act independ- 
ently andharmonioualy. 

Ho one will deny that a tyttematic education it neeetttry to entnre racceti ; 
BO one win deny liiat tiie more aooompliahed we become, the more faried onr 
acqoirementa, the more uteftil we are to our fellow creatnret. A recognised 
aehool, therefore, centrally tituated, where youth maybe inttnieted and qualified 
to pimetiee at Dentittt, it of all thingt meat wanted in our pretent ttate. 
We know that the College of Buigeont it net, at now conttituted, eapaUe of 
educating a gentleman for a dentitt in the utual branchet required. We know 
that the College of Phytieiant tannot do to. We, Ihenfiire, want one for our- 
ttlrea, wheie we may haye taught Anatomy, Chemittry, at it relatet to our proft^ 
tion, Ae. Ac A laboratory will alto be neottmiry, where meehtnictl and practical 
dfn titUy will be taught to ttndentt« and where they may haye an opportunity 
of ataitting ; and, in order aa much at potiible to Iboilitate the progrttt of the 
•todontt in literatute and idence, there thould be a library attached to the insti- 
tnlion, to which aU may haye aooctt. 

When tuoh an Inttatution it in working order, let it be recognised by the 
State ; haye State patronage, and, if poitible, let the mott acoomplithed men in 
the United Kingdom be appointed to the letpeetiye chain. Let there be a 
eeitain period ibr attendance, and ctrtificatet granted for each courte of 
leotnnt; and when the ttudentt haye gone through the preaciibed curriculum 
let them undergo an examination in the teyeral branchet of their profettion, h| 
the Brtek and I^rtjn, and pottibly in one of the modem languaget ; and let 
diplomat be granted according to the relatiye degkect of merit 

It it not pretomed, dogmatieally, to lay down the loregoing at the courte ne- 
to bo partntdi at it it hoped that by the union of membert they wiQ bo 
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reaiy, aftar d—<tiihMtfw» tetiigt <h»fwp<r mmaM to etof«to flie prnftiMfaiii 
fi— !!■ iinainl inniinlniMpinitlnn , but tfaere must be an adequate qnalifleatuitt 
leqoired of all indtTiduala who iaiend in future praetiaiiig aa dentiata in thta 
country. . When thia ia the oaae we ahall not without good authority and juatioe 
make our ^tyum m tum mdjudiciuut. 

The importance of a critical knowledge of the anatomy of the mouth ia ene of 
the greateat deaiderata of the aurgeon-dentiat. Without it, he mi^t with 
equal cooildenoe operate in utter darkneaa ; and he will be eonatantly liable to 
aocidenta, which at aome unlucky moment may plunge bim into moat diaa g r ee - 
able predicamantii and imminent danger. Hia career, which might under dif- 
isrant ctioBmataneea be fortunate lor bimaelf, and aenrioeaUe to hia fidlow 
flieaturea, will inevitably prore unfortunate to the one, and ruinoua to the other. 

Without a knowledge of the diatribution of the nerrea from the brain to the 
diflEerent parte of the head and hoe^ how can he account lor the many diiEarent 
adfiftctiona which daily may fall under hia notioe } How can he account for the 
inability of the aulESBrer to point out the exact aouroe of hia auffining i How 
will he be able to demonatrate and explain the cauaeof the acute anifaring which 
a patient may deacribe aa ariaing in hia eer, temple, neck, ftc, when moat likely 
it may arite from an expoeed dental pulp } How if a patient called upon him to 
lequeat to haTe a cua^d tooth remoyed, which appeared perfectly developed 
and in a healthy atate, could he account lor the patientf a aingular diapoaitieii to 
atate that that tooth waa the aole cauae of hia pain ? How account fiv the fre- 
quent determination of the patient to hnTe an inferior molar tooth remoTed, 
when perhapa an oppoaing auperior molar may be the proper one on which to 
operate ? Theae axe but a few caaea of many which daily fall under the notioe 
of the dentist What would be the conaequence if the operator yielded to hia 
patient's wishes i 

There haTc been caaea in which even the educated surgeon baa been led astray 
by the representationa of his patients; and there have been many in which un- 
educated men have aucoumbed ; and, consequently, aonow without relief to tiie 
patient haa been the result There are many other caaea of more importance 
which it is not deemed necessary in a letter of this description to bring forward ; 
but these may suffice to proYC to all young persons who intend entering into tibis 
honourable profession, that without this most important knowledge the anper* 
atruoture will be but a rotten fabric, built on a foundation of sand. An ac- 
quaintance' with the principles of Physiology, Therapeutios, Microscopical 
Anatomy, Chemistry, ibc, is required, to enable an individual honourably to 
fiilfll the duties which he has undertaken to perfonn— dutiea which, when pro- 
perly understood, are of the most solemn character, and of vital importance to 
the well-being of our fellow creatures. 

There is yet another subject, and by no meana an unimportant one, which 
ought not tobe overlooked— JfMAoMtoo/ DetUitliy, '< The harmony of nature is 
preserved by each one knowing his place." The Occuliat does not require a 
knowledge of meohanica to enable him to assist his patient ; the Aurist does not ; 



MOe Dantiitdoat. It ^ thirefim, pnpoitaniii to tiilidt of ooaipdliag a 
pmUkmuaa. to devote ibur or flre yeexe of the moot TtloaUe period of hit ]if» to 
the Mqoiatioii of the knowledge leqnmte to qualify him for e diploaui ftom 
the College of SnrgeoBS. In the branch, M eehanioal Dentiatryy ehemiotry will be 
finmd naafnliBl, in order that the dentist in hia Ubormtory maj be able to detar- 
Biine the Tafaie of the different metala he may have to make oae of; and it wQI 
be found zoqniaite to itod j for a eonoiderable period befoie he ean beeome 
aoqudnted with the oompticated applianoee which aie need to form a partial or 
eomplete eabetitate for the natnral teeth ; be aUe to oonatmet and apply them ; 
and to foErn artiAdalpalatai^ obtaraton^ and the nsoal oontriYanoea for the oor- 
leotian of ixregiUarity in the anaagaaMBt of tibe natural teeth, where it fbe- 
qnently beecmiea neoeamiy to Tarj the meana enplojed, in paring the Mme 
caae, or to oae diflforentepplianeea in diflarent itagea of tieatment. 

It iain ibia department that the praetitioner may diaplay his arti»tio AiQ» and 
g^ to hia fellow man the meana to improTe hia appearanee, hit artiealalkm,and 
hia^geetion; for without wen-developed jawi, anpplied with healthy natoral 
toeth, or a well adapted aobatitate, mastication oannot be perfectly perfoimed, 
and oonaeqiieiitly dyape p a i a enaues, and an aillkttifig train of moat disagreeable 
oomplainta. 

In many instanees, the yoong and interestiDg do, irom siokneas, loae their 
teeth at an early age ; and withoot an artiileial snbstitnte, they would pass 
through life uncared for, and the Tiotim of innumerable complaints. Such being 
the manifest impoKtanoa^of this braneh, how can indiTiduala or body of men pre- 
sume to make or cause to be made artiAoial teeth, unices they hare been prari- 
onaiy initiated into mechanical dentistry, and become expert manipulators f 
And how can they aoquuea knowledge of the Tarions ooUateral branoheaof this 
department, without a oouxae of instruction, reoeiTed from aUe and qualified 
praetitioners? The Dental College will supply these desiderata; and then it 
win be for the student to think well, and study with diligenoe, before he present 
himself for examination. 

lale of Man. JAMES KAAAAN. 



To the Editor of the Quarterty Jommal of Denial Seimee. 

Snt^— The establishment of the College of Dentista has been no hnrried 
buainesa ; its formation had been attempted long before, but had failed. 
It failed, becaose it wanted the sanction of the majority of those it most 
concerned ; because it was got up priyately and for the interest of a few, 
and because it pretended to represent the interest of those it had nerer 
consulted* and by whom it had nerer been authorized or even known $ 
because it was patronizing and ezdusiye, instead of liberal and just to 
alL It was reeoWed then, to make a new effSnrt on public, constitutional, and 
true English principles, hu^e enough, and liberal enough, to include erery 
honourable man ; and it was resolved that, whUe the rules of the body 
should be fair and just to all, and at the same time soificienily stringent 
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ftnd conierraiiTe to k«ep out thoae wboia interett wMnoft ooineideiit 
with the great body of the profeanon, and the public, oar couraa 
ihould be mi onward one ; that we would do longer be a icattered 
aiid coDtending swarm of atoms, each within his own little world; that 
dU lights should thine far alls that each and all should have the 
benefit of his brothers' ideas in exchange for his o?m, each giving wiUinglj 
his own contribution, large or smaU, according to his ability, and re- 
ceiving in return the great food of knowledge collected from all. It was 
determined to collect the scattered and uncongenial atoms of which the pro- 
fession principally consisted, and by the chemistry of friendship and honora- 
ble brotherhood, to unite all into one compact and liberal body, educating*, 
improring and progressing; to wash out the poison of jealousy and exelu- 
siyeness, and diffuse in its stead the germ of friendship and brotherly lore ; 
to join hand and heart, one and all, each to do his duty, as an honourabla 
member of an honourable profesnon. 

Upon these principles a few men, for the most part preTiouslj 
unknown to each other, have within a few months effected that, which 
was by the majority of our elder brethem deemed impossible : ** It haa 
been tried before and failed," was the disheartening remark of many. It 
had failed, true ; but what has erer succeeded with one poor trial ? Each 
trial teaches something, and each failure leads towards perfection. By 
trying we find our weakness, and so by experience gather strength ; there 
is seldom more than one right way, though there are many wrong ones, 
and these most frequently come first. If perfection came at our bidding, 
where would merit be ? The grand thing is to learn by failure, that failure 
may be made subserrient to success, so that each trial brings us nearer 
to the accomplishment of our hopes ; and when at last we gain the long- 
sought for object, we may look with pride upon our past efforts and 
failures ; the experience gained, and the satis&ction of baring found the 
right way at last, will fully compensate for the trouble we have taken. 

That success has in tbis instance been attained, we haTe much pleasure 
in knowing, and that it has been attained only through a determination 
to act openly and fairly to all ; giring every individual concerned the 
opportunity of expressing his opinion freely, and of giring his consent or 
dissent, in the election of the representatives of his interest. 

W. P. 



St. Bartholomew's HosPiTAL.—Mr. Holmes Coote peribrmed an interesting 
operation on a young female who had been severely burnt on the left side (» 
her neck ; which in healing had so contracted the parts, as to ^l down the 
lower lip, and otherwise cause considerable deformity. 

An opisration had previoxialy been performed with a riew to remedy the da- 
formity complained of, by making a horizontal incision at the root of the neck, 
and so dividing tiie eicatriz ; the wound so made had been fbund to lessen tihe 
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ibmiB OD tte lovir Hp, but on Moooni of its au i gmtu de it wppmnA InpoMibla 
to Iml itv M the oontnetioa of tho adjouuBg pti^ I«ii4ad to dnw tho lips of the 
voiind opon, oaosing groat pain to tho patient ererj time the heed wae moTod, 
by the raw nirfacea rubbing together. 

The metiiod adopted on tnia occasion bj Mr. Coote, was one recommended hy 
Mr. Skey, whieh consists in making aereral Mnall incisions in the localiCj of 
the large one, and ao by gradnally loosening the skin over a oosBMratiTely large 
sarfiuMy to allow the edges of the large one to doee without losing any of the 
adYanta^ gained by the flnt operation ; and although in this ease sereral ssan 
an left instead of one, the wounds heal more easily, and cauae less contraction 
in the surrounding parte. Several incisions were tiierefore made in t^ parts 
near the oiiginil wound, which wers left to fill up. One in perticular, abore the 
wound, aeemad to hsTe the additional advantage of lessening the tension on iha 
lower lip. W. P. 



BwAUJomsa ax AvrmciAL Tooth.— Mr. E. Lister, of LtTsrpool, in a tetter 
to the JhtdUn MsdimU /V#m, writes. '< On the 22nd October, 1866, I was 
requested to Tisit a Isdy, sged 26, who had swallowed a mouthftil of 
pa ncake , and aupposed that a portion of it had remained in the throat. 
The probang was introduced, and rsmoved the obstruction. Her husbend 
called upon me the following morning, and said that hie wife had been 
in the lu3>it of wearing a false tooth atuiohed to a gold plate for sereral rears ; 
and that about half au hour after my departure, ahe had misled it, and felt cer- 
tain that ahe must have swallowed it. Oct. 23rd : She passed a Tery rsetless 
night, and complained of pain on the left side of the epigastrium, which in- 
crnsed upon pretsnre. I directed hw to spply warm fomentations to tiie part, 
which in sonw messure reliered the pain. Her countenance Mpewed irritwle ; 
her bowela were in a confined state. I ordered a half«pint mixture containing 
sulphate of magnesia, powdered acacia, and tincture of hyoscyamus ; and 
directed her to partake of as much farinaoeous food as posaible. ScTen p.m. : 
The bowels haye been freely mored by the mixture. About two o'clock she 
experienced very great pain, but at the present time it is much better, end has 
moTed somewhat towards tho pyloric orifice of the stomach. She was ordered 
to continue her medicine in smaller doses. Her appetite is poor ; ahe has not 
the least desire for food. I requested her to be particular ui examining her 
OTacuations. 24 tb, Eleren a.m. : She feels much better, and wishes to ait up. 
The appetite still remains low. The bowels hare been mored twice since the 
Isst Tisit. Two p m. : The psin haa increased to a great decree, and is of a 
twitching character. I ordered her to have twenty-fire minims of liquor opii 
sedatirus, and to diaoontinue her medicine. 26th : She still complains of slight 
pain in the epigastric re^on, in preciaely the aame situation as before. I 
ordered a mixture containing ziss of lit^uor opii sedatirus, a fourth part to be 
taken on any material increase of tho pain. 31st : She ia much the same. The 
pain is increaaed at times, but is retlered by the opiate mixture. The bowels 
were ordered to be regulated, when required, with caator oiL 

** Not. 6th : The pain ia leas aerere than before, but remains in the aame 
situation. She does not require the opiate mixture, and the bowela act regu- 
larly ; the appetite ia] atill poor. 23rd : She informa me that ahe haa eaten 
some roast beef and potatoes on the 12th inatant, and £rom that time she has 
experienced no pain whaterer, and feels quite well. 

** She examined her motiona regularlr for the first three weeks, not afterwards ; 
therefore it is impossible to atate whetner the Rold plate haa posaed ainoe that 
time. She has procured another plate and tooth of the aame abape and aize. 

" Thiaia aatisfiictory intellisence. But was the poor lady much the better for 
this month's doctoring? The half-pint mixture of Epaom aalts, gum, and 
henbane was eridently miachioTous, and the ' farinaceous' food did not mend 
the matter ; so it is dear enough that ahe was < cured' with the roast beef and 
poUtoes." 



[la ■ODM otiM wfaieh htTe ooom imdir oar notice of penoot iwaUowtng 
meUUic or other hard eubeUnooei we have found an emetie the heat remedy if 
applied within a reaaonably abort time of the accident taking place, aa the 
diitanoe from the atomachiamoohihorler than the whole length oftheintaatinal 
canal, to aay nothing of the danger of laceration daring the tnnait, or poaaiMa 
permanent aUqn^age by the way. In the case of awallowing email diarp articlea 
each aa pina, fto., we are always forcibly reminded of a aohoolfoUow who had 
accidentally swallowed a pin, and in great tenor applied to a medical man, who 
first enquired if he folt any pain, and being answered in the negative, adviaed 
the yonng gentleman to eat aa much hardjmddmg as possible for a few daya ; 
whidi seemed to haTC had the same effiBct with the pin, as the roast beef and 
potatoea had with regard to the aitiflcial tooth in the aboTe case^ as it noTer 
gare him any troable.] 



HoLiKOTio Obowth dt tkv Obbtt Sxtbrnal to the Gxabb.— At the 
meeting of the Pathological Society, on the 6th of Janoary, Mr. Curling 
ahowed a specimen of Melanotic Growth in the Orbit External to the Qlobe. A 
man in poor health, aged 48, had been admitted into the London Hospital, his 
right eye being pushed out by a growth behind it. The first symptoms had 
been noticed four montha ago. The eye was destroyed by preMure, and the lids 
ererted. Extirpation of the entire contenta uf the orbit was peifonned. The 
growth proTod to be a large mass of melanoaia, external to and behind the 
sclerotic. It waa united doseW to the sclerotic and to the optic nenre, compres- 
sing the latter, and extending deeply into the orbit. Profose bleeding followed 
the remoTal, and waa arreated only by free application of the cautery. Mr. 
Curling directed attention to the unusual feature of the case, which was, that 
the disease waa external to instead of within the globe. — Mtdifiol (XrmUr» 



Case of Tbtakio Catalspst. — A paper '* on a case of Irregular Intermittent 
Tetanic Catalepsy," was lately read at a meeting of the Harreian Society by 
Dr. W. Gamps, one of the vice-presidents. The peculiarity of the case was 
thus stated: — '^ Ordinarily there need be no confusion between catalepsy and 
tetanus, except in those very rare cases, like the present, in which the catalepsy 
was attended with almost insurmountable rigidity ; for oommonly these two 
diseases are sufficiently distinct, and diagnostically cbaraoterised ; but in the 
case under consideration, some of the symptons of either disease were so inter- 
twined and oomplicated with each other, as fully to justify the designation 
thereof, as one of '* tetanic catalepsy." The subject of the present case was a 
female aged 14, the catamenia had commenced, and been repeated a few times, 
but had been altogether suspended from the appearance of this disorder. She 
expressed scarcely any desire for solid food, although she anxiously asked for 
liquids. She could manage to perform her ordinary duties, but they were evi- 
dently an eflfort to her. 

Dr. Camps had the opportunity of seeing this patient on several occasions, 
and for some length of time at each visit. During one of these visits she was 
waking up ftt>m the cataleptic state, and some parts of the trunk were slightly 
convaJsed, but the extremities were in a state of rigid contraction, and utterly 
immoveable ; yet at the very instant at which she awoke conciousness returned, 
and with it a normal condition generally, except that she was left very weak. 

Similar attacks of muscular attraction, attended with loss of consciousnes, con- 
tinued at irregular intervals to affect this young patient, for a period extending 
over twenty weeks ; lasting commonly from one to three days. She ultimately 
recovered her health, the cataleptic attacks having disappcHMred, although much 
weakaaed in body. 



B7T. PvuukJTD, Doitiffty Fliil. Dr. 

i and oChfln diaoorerad rudcly»inOTnf>etnred taeth in the itroopluigi 
of the Egyptaina. Aa regard tha ju» of gold laaf) Sir QardiMr Wilkiiiaoa 
olaarreay aa a aiiigixlar &et» that the Bgyptaina atopped taath with gold. 

It 18 true that mdalj-manalkotured taoth hara bean ibund in the heada d 
l^gyptian mnmmiea ; but, it ia eqoally tme that teeth of a Tory mperior make 
and adaptation hare alao been fonnd; aome oarred in irory — othara in aycanuvra 
vood ; and aome hare been found fixed npon gold plntea. 

Of theee Tarietieay aome are depoaited in the Talnable and extenalTe mwenm 
bdoDging to Joaei^ Mayer, Eaq.. F.SJk.» of LtTerpool— otheia are in the 
mnaeoma of Berlin and Paria; and I am in poaMaaion of atooth found piToted to 
a itomp in the head of a mummy in the ooUection of a lamented friend. 

Of atopping with gold« aoTeral inatanoea haTe oome nnder my notioe, par- 
tieolarly in a mummy in the Salt Collection, lold by Sotheby in 1836, in which 
tluee teeth had been atopped; I hare endeaTouied to trace the mummy, but 



If the Dental art waa a aeparate branch, or practiaed by jeweUen, ailyer- 
■nitha, and othera, aa in the laat and part ai the preaent century ; or in oon- 
junctioii with medidne, we have no meana of knowing; but that it waa 
eztenaiyely pcactiaed there ia abundant teatimony in the writtnga of the anoiant 
Greek and Roman anthora. 

During the middle agea we hare no information, bnt in the reign of the 
Second Charlea, adyertiaementa begin to appear; in the reign of Anne they be- 
come oommon, and continue to incieaae in number and yerboaity throughout 
theeentoiy. 

The locality of dentieta, or thoae that aaaumed the title, ia worthy of note. 
Oomta and alleya were, for the moat part, aeleeted : Baquet Court, Cnme Court, 
Walker^a Court, Red Lion Court, Bell Alley, Pope^a Head Alley, St John'a 
Lane» Abdhureh Lane, ftc., are among the number. 

Many, on certain daya, attended at coffee houaea to giye audience to auffering 
patienta, but there were alao *' mighty men with atrong wriata** that practiaed 
in the open atreete, and drew teeth " with a touch," or at the point of the 
aword, aa ia atill practiaed upon the continent : Yanbutchell upon hia painted 
horae, and Dr. Boaayon hia atage in Moorfielda — ^now no more fidda — and 
Coyent Garden market, are rendered familiar by printa of the day. 

We learn from Fogf a Journal, July 1732, ** that an eminent quack doctor 
who uaually keepa ahop upon a pye-balled horae, near Fleet Bridge, waa one 
day laat week applied to by aboye a doxen penona in two hours' time, all 
uoUmHtf iormenUd wUh the foath-achet from each of vaikom ht drew a iooih 
wUk (k0 tmeforoign dtxUrUy^ amd they all received immediaie eaee" 
Thii paaaage eeems to infer that native talent waa at a low ebb ! 
In the reign of William III., 1690, itinerant dentists notified their calling 
by wearing decayed teeth fastened upon their hate, and upon a belt slung oyer 
the left shoulder ; a aearoe print in my collection displays fiye dentists decorated 
in thia fhahion. 

The dental art waa not confined to men ; the gentler sex often " took jaw in 
hand." Not many years aince, a brass plate upon a door in Holbom bore the 
name of ** Miia Kiohollea, Dentist ;" and an antiquarian friend not long since 
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heard « female hold forth in the alreeto of Maneillai^ and operate with gnat 
profioienoy in an open eanriage. 

In London at the present diij, the wiTea of dentisti (?) take modela and 
■top teeth ! 

Of dentiata '<to His Majealy/' or « to the Rojal FarnQy/' the earlieat I 
have met with is a Monaieur Kilpenttne, who operated upon the PrineeaB 
Lonlaa in 1732 ; he ia followed hy Spenoe, 1766 ; Capron, 1769 ; Jacob Hemei^ 
1769 ; Dumergne, 1777 ; Bae, 1788 ; Heath, 1801. 

About 1760, dental gardening! or transplanting of teeth, became my 
ikshionable, and the namea of Normanael, 1769 ; Spence, 1769 ; Patenoe and 
I'alma, 1774 1 Ruapini aod Yanbatchell, appear in numerona adTirtiae m enta, 
Many an unfortunate lady's-maid or groom, " bribed, but nn willing," lent hie 
or her '* lateral" for a consideration, to ornament the mouth of his or her liege 
lord or ladye. 

There is an anecdote of a sweep, seen coming out of the house of a dentist 
with mouth bleeding, but grinning at the realization of a guinea for two front 
teeth, drawn to replace the black and broken teeth of a fiuhionable belle. 
This barbarous practice continued to my time — 1816. 

Numbers of " Incomparable PuMls," and " Wonderftil Mouth Waters*' 
were offered to the notice of the public, in language " quaint and forcible ;" but, 
notwithstanding all these wonders, the rebellious teeth still decayed and ached, 
and new ones had to be made, and ** fixed like nails in a board." 

Aa an antiquary and collector of curioua hooka and newspapers, yery manj 
dental adyertisements haye come into my hands, a sample of which is encloaed 
for the deleotation of the readers of the ** Quarterly Journal of Dental Science.** 

**Po8T-BoY, June 4, 1702. 

"At the Ghynngeona* Anna, in Searl-atreet, by Lincoln's Inn Back Qete^ 
near Great Lincoln's Inn Fields, liyeth Tho. Fein, Gfayrorgeon, being lately 
xemoyed from hia houae at Clement' a Inn Baek Gate, Glare Market, who hath 
an excellent aecret, ^fdiich in one hour'a time oureth the tooth»aoh without 
drawing, and preyenta it oyer retoming, aa many of the nobility and gentry, 
and aereral hnndreda of others in thia city and auburba for aey^ral years last 
past haye found by experience. He is the author of thia medicine, and to 
preyent ita being eoiuterfoited, dispoaeth of none but what ho applyeth 
himaelf.*' 

«« Poer-BoT, Jan, 7, 1708. 

"The wonderful Mouth Water, which in an hour cnieth all manner of 
tooth^u)h and pains of the gums, proceeding either from rotten or stumps of 
teeth, or seuryy, it likewise taketh away all ill smells of the breath, proceeding 
from corrupt teeth, and enableth the party to eat freely in 24 honra* time, 
upon the defectiye teeth, preyenttng the pain from eyer returning, by its 
atrengthning the fibres and fixing the neryes. Price 29. 6d., with directions 
upon each bottle how to use it. At the Golden Ball in Fishers-street, adjoin- 
ing to Bed Lyon-square, on the north side of High Holbom, London, and at 
no other place in the kingdom, to preyent counterfeita." 

« PosT-BoT, June 24, 1708. 

"Mr. iraieau, French silyersmith, is remoyed from the npper end of 
8t Martin's-lane, to Oecil-oourt, in the same lane, where he oontinnea to make 
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aad wA aitificud teeth with the utmost nioetj. He cletne likewiee netunl 
teeth.** 

<«PocT-B<nr« April 22, 1704. 

'* The ineorapenUe PdItO, vhioh effectually coree the waorrj in the gnmty 
keeps hollow teeth from aehing, rotten teeth from itinking or retaaniog eny ill 
aaiell, £uteBs looee teeth, and makes them rery white, and hoth hardens the 
gums and pre s ei Tee them from wasting, hj rubbing them with the linger, 
which is better than abmah, prioe 12d. per box, at the JUaok Boy, o?er agaList 
St. Dunstan's chorch in Fleet-street." 

<<PoeT-lfAH, Jan. 28, 1707. 

'* A most effectual tincture for the teeth and gums, which restores deeay'd 
gums, preserres and keeps the teeth from rotting, and secures from cTer haring 
the tooth-aeh, giTes ease in the moet riolent to of that pain, and proeures a 
pleasant breath where it is wanting, ssTes the pallet and glands about the 
throat fit>m tumours, sweUings, and inflamations, and is most excellent in colds, 
and clears the Toioe if taken inwardly as is directed. Sold in Is. bottles, by 
Mr. Bich. Pain, at the Eose and Crown in Pope's-head-alley, in Comhill, and 
no where dse, with directions to use it, where is also an exoeUent Balsam for 
the Piles." 

''SpacTAToir— 1712. 

" The delightful Chymioal liquor, Ibr the breath, teeth, and gums, which 
in a moment makes the most nauseous breath smell sweet and charming, and in 
a Twj little time in&llibly cures it, so that an offbunre breath will not return. 
It certainly makes the blackest and most foul teeth perfectly white, clear, and 
beautiful to a mirade ; cures the scurry in the gums tho' nerer so inreterate, 
making the flesh grow again when almost eaten away, and infallibly fiutens 
loose teeth to admiration, even in old people, who too often falsely think their 
age to be the occasion : in short, for delightfully perfuming and curing an ill« 
scented breath, for presently making the blackest teeth most excellently white, 
certainly frtftening them when looee, effectually presetTing them from rotting 
or decaying, and assuredly curing the seuiry in the gums, it has not its equal in 
the uniYerse, aa abundance of the nobility and gentry throughout the kingdom 
have experienced. Is sold at Mr. Payn's a toy shop, at the Angel and Crown, 
in St. Paul's Choroh-yard, near Cheap-side, at 2s. 6d., a bottle with directions^" 

'^Sfbctatob, July li, 1712. 

"The most iaaomparable composition in the worid, of Necklaces for 
Children's Teeth, which for oansing them to cut and breed free and easy, 
without the least manner of pain, it has not its equal in the unirerse; 
immediately takes away all the symptoms though nerer so desperate, as burn- 
ings, feayers, oonrulsions, looseness ; especially removes the water in the head, 
certainly strengthening the neek when weak, perfectly keeps them from the 
rickets. Its admirable efficacy in all the abore mentioned diseases has been 
experienced aboTC a thousand times, and yery justly causes it to be esteemed 
the most beneficial necklace in the world. Sold only to preyent counterfeits, 
si Mr. Pain's, toy shop, at the Angel and Crown, in St Paul's Ohnrdi-yard, at 
Is. 6d. a necklace. 
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fflSTOLOGY— ITS IMPORTANCE, Ac. 

Lecture by Mr. Hoc»o, M.R.C.S., in the College of Bentiats. 

Before I enter into the important eiibject matter I hftTo been defired 
to leotore upon, Tijs., Hietology, I mait crave your kind indnlgenoe for many 
imperfections and short comings you will from time to timo perceire ; as what 
I have now prepared is intended for the tyro, and I hope you will regard it as 
merely iutroduotory to a more systematic course of histological investigation. 
The great importance of microscopy in the study of anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology, has been long since conceded by the scientific and learned, among 
the medical and other enlightened professions, of this and every other civilized 
nation. I know full well, that the members of this branch of the profession 
have acknowledged its importance; and the microscope has been cultivated 
with a zeal worthy of your enlightened body ; and that you have in your ranks 
men who have contributed much towards our knowledge of the mtcrosoopio 
structure, not of the teeth only, but of many other important tissues of the 
animal body. None here can require me to tell thom that first and foremost in 
the rank of microscopists, stands the late Alexander Xaarayth, whose reputation, 
from his valuable original researches, is European. Many others might be 
mentioned, but they are already well- known to all of you. 

When I think of such men, I cannot help feeling a deep sense of the re- 
sponsible task I have undertaken ; and my own weakness and deficiencies have 
become more apparent in my attempts to deal with the subject in a way that it 
should be dealt with ; to point or guide the student to the great and wondrous 
succession of phenomena, and the unbounded objects of interest, presented in 
Nature's secret workings, not only in this speoialf but in every otiier depart- 
ment, wherever he may direot his scrutinizing eye. 

Hunter complained of the ignorance that prevailed in his day of the diseases 
and anatomy of the teeth. To remedy the evil, he set about writing his book 
on the " Natural History of the Teeth," " thst dentists may be sufficiently 
instructed in the anatomy, uses and diseases, of every part of the tooth." Tou 
will more fully comprehend his labours in the good work, when I tell you that 
in the Hunterian Museum, at the Royal College of Surgeons, and accessible to 
you all, are to be found a series of preparations of the teeth, prepared by his 
own hands. The series consist of 170 preparations, derived from all parts of 
the animal kingdom ; the account of which in the catalogue is preceded by 
some general observations on their nature; on their analogy to the beaks 
of birds; and on the varieties they exhibit in number, form, structure, and 
situation, according to the food of the animal, as also on the mode of their 
formation and growth; on the manner in which the place of those teeth 
which are lost is supplied ; and on 'their relation to the stomach. These several 
points are illustrated in a number of sub-series, of which the three first exhibit 
the structure and growth of parts analogous to teeth in various tribes of animals, 
as the calcareous teeth of some moUuaca, the bills of birds, and the whalebone 
in whales. The fourth sub-series exhibits the mode of growth of various teeth ; 
first, of such as are limited in their growth, and which, when lost, requires to 
have their places supplied by new teeth ; second, of such as are oontijuious in 
their growth, as the incisors of rodentia, the tusks of boars, &o. 
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The amcNuit of animal matter Mmtained in Yariooi daacriptiona of teatli, la 
Aown in a set of preparationa, in ^ich the calcareoua part haa been yemoTad 
by the nae of dilate acids ; the manner in which the teeth are abed, and their 
places supplied by new onea. The last sub-series displays the Tariettes in the 
aitualion of the teeth, which may be placed either on the jaws, the tongue, the 
palate, or in the stomach. 

Such labours occupied the attention of Hunter, and many good and tme 
men of science faaye f illowed in his steps ;* and the time has now arrived when 
the education of gentlemen preparing to practice the dental art, will no longer 
be permitted to enter upon so responsible a duty, without a sufficient preliminary 
education. Tour President and Council, then, in my humble opinion, have acted 
moat wiaely in taking the step they hare ; and sooner or later, not only the 
whole profession, but the public, will acknowledge their sendees, by recognising 
and consulting only those who possess the diploma of the College of Dentists. 

It is within the memory of many among ua, that the course of study re- 
quired by the medical colleges, and the status of the whole profession, was rery 
difSerent compared to what it is at this time. Not many years ago, a course of 
twenty-three lectures was considered sufficient to qualify the medical student, 
and ho was then admitted to practice his profession, often long before he had 
attained to twenty years of age. The case is much altered now ; and a medical 
man belieyea himself to be a student for life : in other words, our education ia 
never completed. I refer to this, becanae it has been said that your prescribed 
coQise of study is not what it should be ; a very short time will correct this, 
aa not only your council, but those who have undertaken the present 
conne of lectures, wish you to understand, that these are merely a prelimu 
nary cowrat^ or aa your President told you a few CTenings since, intnductory. 
Everyone here, I am sure, believes in the importance of the study of Anatomy 
aa at present taught in our medical schools, as well as that of the various other 
departmenta of medical science, which must be looked to, for the purpose of 
giving your students the necessary information on the structure, functions, and 
remediid agents, employed in the dental branch of the healing art. Tour 
studenta will be expected, also, to become acquainted with the healthy condi- 
tion of the organs, upon which depends so greatly the happiness and comfort of 
everyone in ihis life. The seat and cause of derangement, or disease, will 
necessitate a knowledge of how to employ therapeutical agents, so as to secure 
their due effect ; equally with the skill to use mechanical helps to restore the 
natural action, or preserve the natural structure of the part. 

A knowledge of surgery, to a certain extent, will be found easentially useful, 
in the repair of defects, disoases, or injuries. Mechanics— mechanical surgery 
— will be of use in supplying laws and proper principles for guiding the mighty 
powers of the lever; the hand then becomes more skilful, and difficulties that 
often beset operations in the mouth, as much as other parts of the body, are 
readily surmounted. 

Chemistry is of great importance, as by its aid we are made acquainted with 
the properties of every form of matter. In this is included the study of the 
chemical composition of the teeth, as well aa of the soft parts which surround 
them, and the secretions which flow over them. Bince the health of the mouth 



* Nasmyth's large and valuable collection of teeth and microncopio preparations 
werepurehased by the Council of the College at his death, and have been added to 
the Hunterian Collection. 
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ift eatentul to the perfect health of the fttomach, tnd tinoe diaeaeed conditions 
of the latter react upon the former, it heoomes us to understand the functions of 
the one, if we would fully comprehend that of the other. AUied to this con- 
sideration, is that, of the physiological chemistry of the natural organs of masti- 
cation, which at the present time is always associated with the study of 
histology,* or the study of the science of the tissues entering into the formation 
of the animal hody, since *' the general doctrines towards which the labours of 
microscopists are manifestly tending, in regard to the laws of organization and 
the nature of yital action, seems fully deserring to take rank in oomprehen- 
slreness and importance with the highest principles yet attained in physical or 
chemical science." 

With respect to the moans by which histological r e se a rches are carried out, 
it is requisite, in the first place, that the student should be furnished with optical 
instruments in which he can haye full confidence, but his mode of inyestigation 
must be directed by the nature of the structure to be determined. To 
Bolye the difficulties of pathological histology, it is not alone sufficient 
to giro a precise description of anatomical conditions as seen by the naked eye, 
but also of the elementary constituents, and the origin, progress, and retro- 
gression of the abnormal tissue, as analysed by the microscope. The micro- 
scopical examination; therefore, starts from what has been seen by the naked 
eye, and pre-supposes strict obsenration by the latter. It is eyident that 
histological research of this kind must demand considerable care and attention, 
as well as a preyious knowledge of the microscope. Of all the instruments 
which haye been applied to scientific research, there is, perhaps, not one which 
has undergone such important improyements, within so brief a space of time, 
as the microscope has reoeiyed during the last quarter of a century, and there 
is certainly, none whose use, under its present improyed form, has been more 
largely or more rapidly productive of yaluable results. It is but proper, then, 
that I should first yery briefly tell you something of its early history. 

Was the microscope known to the ancients ? Many among the learned refuse 
to the ancients a knowledge of magnifying glasses, since according to them 
the Greeks and Romans had only yery imperfect notions with respect to the 
fabrication of glass. From a passage in Aristophanes, it is plain that globules 
of glass were sold at the shops of the grocers of Athens, in the time of that 
oomio author. He speaks of them " as burning spheres." Pliny states that 
the immense theatre (it was capable of containing eighty thousand persons) 
erected at Borne, was three stories in height, and that the second of these stories 
w^ inlaid with a mosaic glass. 

Ptolemy in his '* Optics*' has inserted a table of the refractions which light ex- 
periences under different angles of incidence ; in passing from air into glass. 
The yalue of these angles, which diffbr only in a slight degree frx>m those ob- 
tained in the present day by means of similar experiments, proyes that the glass 
of the ancients differed yery little from that manufactured in our own time. 

There is in the French Cabinet of Medals a seal, said to haye belonged to 
Michael Angelo, the fabrication of which it is said, ascends to a yery remote 
period, and upon which fifteen figures haye been engrayed in a circular space of 
fifteen millimetres in diameter. Theujiguru are not all vUibh to the naked eye. 
Cicero makes mention of an Iliad of Homer, written upon parchment, which 
was comprised in a nutshell. And Pliny rebtes, in his '* Natural History," 



* From wTotf a tietue or web, and tayot a dieeouree. 
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-^*' that M yrmeddec a MilesUn, • l e c u t e d in iroiy a tqnara figure wliidi a tj 
oovered with its wing." Unleu it be maintained that the powen of yiaoB 
of <mr anoeston ■orpassed that of the most ikilful modem artitte (which eonid 
be dieproYed by the mnltitode of aatronomioal obierrationB made by them), 
these &cts establish that the magnifying property of lenses was known to the 
Greeks and Romani nesriy two thousand years ago. 

We may besides adTsnoe a step further, and borrow from Seneea a passage 
whenoe the same truth will emerge in a manner still more direot end decinTe. 
In the Natural Queetions we read, ^ Howerer amaU and obsoure the writin|p 
may be, it appears larger and olearer when Tiewed throogh a globule of ^a« 
filled with water." Dutens says, he " has ssen in the Museum of Portioi old 
lenses which had a focal length of only nine millemetree." He actually 
poseeaed one of these lenses, but of a longer locus, which was found in 
tibe mine of Heroulaneum. 

At the meeting of the British Association, held at Belftst in the year 1852, Sir 
Darid Brewster showed a plate of rock crystal woriced into the form of a len* 
whieh was recently found smong the ruins of NincTeh, by Mr. Layard. Sir D. 
Brewster, so competent a judge in a question of this kind, maintained that this 
lens had been destined for optical purpoees. 

The compound microscope appears only to hsTC been known and first con* 
stmcted in the early part of the scTenteenth century. Both Holland and Italy 
have claimed the honour of producing its inrentor. Borellus attributes its con- 
struction to Zaeharias Jensen, of Middleburgh, in the Low Countries, who with 
his son John, according to this author, made his first compound microscope so 
early as 1590. It is stated that either he or his son presented one of his instru- 
ments to the Archduke Charles of Austria, who, in turn, gaTC it to Cornelius 
Drebbd, a Dutch alchemist, who subsequently became a s trono m er to Jamee I. 
of England. He it was who first brought the instrument to London in 1619, 
where it was seen by William Borelli and other scientific individuals. It Is 
well-known that Drebbel made microscopes in London in 1621, and generally 
passed for their inyentor. 

On the other hand, Francis Fontana, a Keopolitan, states, that he iuTented 
the instrument in 1618, and gare a description of it in his " Noyib terrestriume 
et eaelestium obserrationes." It would appear, howerer, that although Drebbelt 
and Fontana disputed concerning the origin of this instrument, the honour of 
iuToiting it, so &r as our preeent knowledge extends, belongs to Jansen. 

The improTcment of the microscope made much less rapid progress than that of 
the telescope. The great utility of the latter, indeed, appears to haye been early 
appreciated, while the microscope was for a long time only regarded as a means 
of satisiying curiosity, or as a toy. At a later period, howeyer, it was found 
susceptible of adding much to our knowledge of the natural sciences ; snd, no 
sooner was this perceiyed, than the most celebrated artists, mechanics, geome- 
tricians, and natural philosophers paid great attention to its improyement For 
a long time, howeyer, they were baffled by the difficulties of the undertaking, 
and during this period naturalists, for the most part, employed the simple 
microscope. Thus, some of the most important discoveries have been made 
by means of a single biconvex lens, and the laborious and brilliant re- 
searches of Leuwenhceok, Swammerdam, Lyonet, Ellis, and others were thus 
accomplished. 

The inconveniences of the simple microsoope, however, are very great. 
Thus, when capable of magnifying largely, the field of vision is yery limited, 
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tiid thert is great difBculty in tdjnsting the focm. Leawenhoeek had a lepa- 
rate lens etpecially adapted to one or two objects, and always had aereral 
hvndrsds at his disposal. 

The impeifections of the compound microicopey on the other hand, were, ad 
that time, rmy great, and must hare appeared insannonntaUe. Thus, from ita 
peooliar oonstmetion, the rays of light were readily deoomposed, and circles of 
diflinent ooloors surrounded or tinged the object, constituting the aberration of 
leArangibility. The fonn of the object was also distorted on account of th« 
abeiTation of q[»herioity. Opaque objects could not be seen from the absenoa 
of light, and rery transparent ones could not be examined from its excess. 

But gradually all these different obstacles were oreroome by patience and 
labour. The details connected with these, howerer, would detain us too long 
to enter into. Suffice it to say, that to Liberkuhn we are indebted for the meana 
of examining opaque objects by means of a reflector ; to the diaphragm of La 
Baillif, for a conrenient mode of modifying an excess of light. Achromatic 
instruments were constructed principally through the ingenuity and labours of 
Euler, DoUand, Frauenhofer, Selligue, Amici, Huyghens, Charles GhcTalier, 
Lister, Brewster, and others. 

But it is not enough to haye good instruments ; we must know how to use 
them. Descriptions and figures, howcTer they may assist instruction, wholly 
&il in communicating just ideas of structure. To arriTB at this, eyeryone 
must look for himself. 

Thus it often happens that persons for the first time looking through the 
mierosoope, are reaUy unable to see what is placed before them, from haying first 
their attention directed to globules of air, pieces of dost, shreds of cloth, ftc., 
which appear prominent in the field of the microscope, but which he who is 
accustomed to them entirely oyerlooks. It was in ignorance of these dreum' 
stances, perhaps, rather than from the badness of the instruments employed, 
knperfect as these undoubtedly were, that the numerous errors on the subject of 
structure originated among the early obseryers. " Hence," says Burdach, '* it 
may be affirmed that Monro would haye come to the same conclusion that ho 
did, eyen though he had had a microscope of Frauenhofer ; and that, on the 
other hand, Ehrenberg, eyen with Delia Torre's imperfect lenses, would haye 
nkade out the structure of the nenrous substance as ho has now done." In 
ihort, the sense of sight as applied to the microscope, must undergo a new 
education, and our ideas of organized structure be completely changed, before 
It is possible to arriye at satisfactory results. In no case can this be accom- 
plished without practice and industry ; but here, as in other branches of know- 
ledge, proper instruction may do much. 

To point out in detail the discoyeries made through the employment of this 
instrument, as regards physiology, would be to giye a history of modem bio- 
logical science ; for there is no department in this study which is not more or 
less grounded upon the facts the microscope has reyealed. 

The inyisible life of modem times, as disclosed by the microscope, has been 
the subject of careful study by the naturslist and the physiologist. All space-^ 
within us, and without us, and around us — swarms with its countless miiliona, 
and on whateyer speck or atom of life rest our eyes, we learn the inslructiye 
lesson, that man is not the only creature that is " fearfully and wonderfully 
made." But, howeyer interesting is the study of microscopic life, and howeyer 
beautiful its forms and startling its functions, the microscope claims a higher 
yalue in haying giyen birth to the truly useful scienoe of histology, which 
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demibci the ttracture of ft&iiaal md Tegetable tiitOM in rafemM to tlioir 
flrigm and derelopmont. TIm ekaientftrj tiitaat of aaimftl and Togotable U(b 
hare been eagerly itudied both in their etroetore and fuactiooa, and ph jtio- 
logiata haTe been thua led to the remarkable eonoliieion, that eaoh integral 
portion of the aninal or plant pow M i ei an independent life of its own, and ia 
pet fill uiing a aeriei of actiona peeoliar to itaelf. 

Bj microaoopio reeearohea, Sohleiden pointed out, that in f tgeU blee, the 
M ffti ei t traoea of organiaation in the embryonal lae of the nmrnpregnatod oTule 
wae the ^peaimnoe of minnte grannie*, whioh augment in aize, originate eella, 
and eonatitnte the stnictond baaii of erery plant. From the different translbr- 
mefione theee nadergo, all the different tiMnes in Tegetablea are formed ; for 
inwtenae, the apiral and dotted duoU, woody fibre, and so on. Bohwann ihewed 
that the fomalioa of tiMues in anioiale went through mnoh the eame praoeei» 
a iaot that has been eonftrmed by the mieroeeopie obeerrationa of Yalentia 
and others. Thus resseU, glands, the braini nerree, musoles, bones, and teeth, 
are all formed from metanuwphosed sells. 

But in pathology how Tastly important, nay, how ahsoltttely neoeesary, is 
an appeal to the mioroeoopef How often are men, who haTe passed their Ures 
ja the ezaaunation of morbid strooture, deosmd in determining with preoision 
the psesenoe of inflammation or softening. Indsed, how oan it be otherwite, 
when we oonsider the deoeptiTO nature of the modes in whioh the inTSstigstion 
is determined ? Thus, sn intense degree of redness in a tissue is by some called 
eongestiflo, by others inflammation. How rague are the ideas attached to the 
wmsistenee of organs !— what appears healthy to one, ssems to snother some- 
▼hat indurated, and to a third softened. 

On the other hand, we are enabled to determine that lesions supposed to be 
inflammatory arise solely from hemorrhage, or simple eongestion — that what 
has been considered tubercle wss in fact infiltrated pus— that tumours imagined 
to be malignant, were really innoonons, and so on. Begarding all these points, 
we are enabled to get rid of the Tagueness and looseness which preyail in con- 
nsQDon with them, and by means of the mioroecope, to arriYO at positiTO 
infiicmatiixi, on whioh the morbid anatomist may safely rely. 

The microscope explains to us also why certain diseases are lo intractable 
to trsatment It shows us, that seyeral morbid lesions are composed of cells, 
each of whioh possesses an independent vitality. Thus, warts, mslanosis, 
cancer, fungus hematodes, &&, defy the efforts of the practitioner, because he 
IS unable to attack them through the organism of the indiridual in whom they 
exist. In fact, they are distinct beings, endowed with a yitality of their own, 
true parasites, which feed upon the tissue they are found in, and oan only, by 
Us deatmotion or ozeision, be removed from the economy. 

As it is not possible to become acquainted, by means of naked vision, even 
with the hioUky structure of organs, bow^ therefore can we expect, by its aid 
alone, to arrive at the knowledge of dueased tissues ? Need we wonder that so 
many affections and morbid growths arc considered incurable, when we remain 
ignorant of their very nature ? 

The good service the microscope has rendered to the cause of science, in 
such hsnds as that of the celebrated naturalist, Professor Owen, will be bsst 
understood on reference to bis writings. His great and valuable work on 
'* Odontogrsphy" teems with evidence of this. To give one short extract. He 
says : — ** It has sometimes happened that a few scattered teeth have been the 
ondy indications I have been able to find of animal life throughout an extensive 
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ftrttaa; and «rh«n thew tetth happened not to be oharaoCerieed by any well 
marked peouliarity of external form, there remaiaed no other teat Vy vhioh 
their nature could be aaoertained than that of the mioroeoopio examination of 
their internal tiaaue. It haa aettled the doabte entertained by eMoe of the 
higheet authorttiea in palmontology aa to the tnie afflnitiea of the gigmitie 
megmtheriom ; and by demonatrsting the identity of ita dental atmetore with 
that of the alotb, haa yielded na an unerring indication of the true natore of 
ita food." Thuay then, we peroeire the etody of the teeth preeenta to the nata- 
raliat wiboiuided objoota of intenaty and may become the eole diadoaen of the 
peat worka of creation. 

Equal in intereet to the phynoiogiat ia the leareh into the mznota atnio- 
tares of the teeth, with their delicate cellular arrangement of pulp and its 
woDderftil conyenion into ivory and enamel, one of the hardeat aubatancea met 
with in nature. I could not perhapa cite a more remaikable conTcrsion to the 
important diadoanzea of the mioroaoope, than what waa related of the late 
eminent anrgeon, Bransby Cooper. He aaid : — *' I mutt confeas that it waa with 
difficulty I could bring my mind to beliere, that the inTestigation of the mole- 
ottlar atructure of tiaauee could erer tend to tA adTanoement of medical 
Boience ; it required a atmggle to oreroome the vit imriim of my mind and the 
atubbomneea of ignorance, before I waa induced to examine the minute atme- 
turea of the Tarioua tiaauee of the human body by the aid of the microacope. 
I determined, howcTer, to overoome my prejudice, and in a rery abort time I 
became impreaaed with the thorongh conriction of the utility of tiie inatrument 
in all my iuTcatigationa. By the aaaiatance of thia inatrument, I for the firal 
time began to understand, that the physical and rital coaditiona whidi render 
the various tiaauea of the body compettmt to fiilfil their important oAcea in the 
animal economy depend, in a great measure, on the ultimate arrangement of 
their proximate elements, a knowledge of which could not be acquired by the 
minuteat diaaections, unices aided by the microacope. Aa aoon aa the atruo- 
turee of the body in a atate of health had become by practice eaaily recogni- 
aable under the microacope, I waa able to diatinguiah the smalleat portiona o 
bone, cartilage, muscle, or &t, firom each other, in conaequenoe of their unvary- 
ing structural character, in the normal condition. I waa aoon incited to 
examine mioroacopioally the same tissues when affidcted by disease ; and I found 
that the deyiationa firom their natural organisation, were aa appreciable as in 
their nominal atructure ; and I am nowoonvinoed that the nucroecope is aa 
necessary to the anatomiat and pathologbt, as the scalpel to the one, and bedaide 
obaeryation to the other. I therefore became aatiafted that the smallest portioa 
of diseaaed atructure placed under the microscope, wUl tell more ia one minute 
to the experienced eye, than could be acquired by a week'a examination of the 
gross maaaea of diseaae in the ordinary way." 

« Thus eyerjrthing connected with our science sufficiently manifesta, that we 
are now in a much better train than thoae who preceded us. The wisdom of 
our ancestors, though highly useful in its day, ia fast retiring before the know* 
ledge of the present age, as that which we ourselyes may be inclined to boaat 
of may be eolipaed by the labours of the next. Tet, gentiemen, science must 
advance. The axiom that knowledge is power, is universally received ; and 
however men, nursed in error, may smile at our enthusiaam, and look coldly 
on our endeavoura, nothing can deter or check the labours of that earnest and 
united band, whose watchword is the search after, and discovery of truth." 
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IwfflnOTr, withyour fwi » nn , dsrotoktbMt tliM t« fb* eaoMdrnttoB 
•f tia oooMraotiM of tha micRMBive. Tha tam m !t $- n m p i k dviTsd tnm 
mitrt little, and itfit, to riev or m*. Tb« micnaoopB ai4)r than b« daflnad 
aa u matmrnant vhieh anaUa* na to tww objaeta vbich an too Utfa to ba 
MM hj tbe tmidad «r nakad aj*. Or m aa laaliiwiiH whkh imMoj m to 



He. \.—Tlm OmpeuHd Miavcopt. 



■ea objaet* dittmotl]' kt a ilunter dtBtanoa from the aje tbtc ia oompatiUa with 
diatiiict riiion (opt^ •nglaiihersinaaiit], and thcrebj tniblea lu toaeaobjeola 
too minata to ba aoen at tha diitanoe of diitinot TiiioD. At diffarsnt diiUnoea 
tna the ejre, tha Mme object mbtanda diflannt anglWi " >"T ^ ■*^ ^7 
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nferrivg to the dUgrftfn, fig. 2 In erery letM tiie rigbt line pei|>eD£eakur to tlie 
two vaxhMB IB called the «rtt of the lexiB, and ia aeen in the annexed figure ; the 




point where the azia cnta the lurfiuM is called ih»mrU» of the lena ; the middle 
point between them the otiUre ; and the diatance between them the dimm$t$r. 



TTltfT 



« b 



d 



Fig. S. 



Fig. 3 ia intended to repreaent the different forma of lenaea in nae : a ia a 
plane glaaa of equal thickneea throughout ; b a meniacus, concave on one aide, 
eonyex on the other; c^ a double*oonoaye ; d^ a plano-conoare ; «, a double- 
eonyez ; /, a plano-convex. 



WATTS CRYSTAL SPONGE GOLD. 

By Mr. Jambs Batb, Brighton. 

Few, oomparatiTely speaking, are as yet aware of the great boon thia 
IB to the profession ; and I am extremely anxious to become the channel 
for extending its fame and worth, having now used it (exclusively I may 
aay) in my practice, for nearly two years, with the greatest satisfaction to 
myself and patients. Its manipulation is at first difficult, but when once 
practice makes one familiar with its use, I think any I have been the 
of eoDTincing <tf its value would join me in highly recommendiiig 
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H to ^itiaan. I hmf hj bm aome tpedflMnfe of the tpoof^ fM^ alio • 
new preparation of it called ** OiTBtal Qold Fofl," Whkh I ahall be moat 
kapp J to allow anyone to in^eet ; also my own set of Amerioaa Tflnggerut 
with which it is absolntely necessaiy that OTeryone making trial of the 
gold should sapply himself. JVnltevktnqMfttM^aeeempanaedbyaaMde* 
zatedegtee ai patUnce and persereranee ; and I really regard ^ crystal 
gdd" as likely to become the greatest stombling block to rharlatana 
In the liist plaee it is too espensiTe to anit the * BttfioA" ideas of gam, 
generally mling the handieraft of theae gentlemen; and in the iiezt> 
fingers ao aocnstomed to plaster with ecaent» are ineapahle of naiBg it | 
depend <m it| ciyatal gold will form qnite an era in dantiatryt and » daas 
of filling will be produced, superior in coaifort and dumbility, to any 
hiftherto known. Moat of my patienta who haTe tried the gold come to 
me to take out all the paate fillings in their teeth, which I am constantly 
in the habit of doing, and refilling with dystal gold, 

I am in posscaaion of that remarkable specimen of what earn be dose 
with the gold; the identical tootii filled by Dwincae, and mentioned by 
him hi his Treatise^ p. 18, Hg. I ; many an cognisant with this pamphlet^ 
aa I belioTo I hare sent one to erery dentist whose addraaa I eeoU 
diaeoTer, and Dwindle baring used pounds of the goU^ Ida eiperienee of 
it is therefore infaluable. Here I would like to si^ a few worda with 
regard to the form of oaiities. It must not be imagined that this is of 
little consideration ; in fact, to the great care and judgment required in 
adiqpting the carity to the reception of the gold, must be attributed ita 
entire soecessb I would reoommend all to eommence with crown eavitiea^ 
being, as we all know, the easier of access ; let their catity be groove 
shape^ and use the gold in as large pieces as possible, taking care to 
condense only partially, and ere erery part of the piece inserted is pressed^ 
add another, and you will find the insirument will go through the gold, 
and will condense each tier, tiH the whole becomes a solid mass, them 
ahi^e, and bumish off the whole. No. 1 is most usefiil for small caritiea 
and frail teeth; No. 2 is generally uaeful; No. 3 and 4 being much denser, 
use for large caiitiea, furnishing up with No. 2. ^lould the gold become 
dan^ or in any way lose its adhesive properties (which it will not do with 
care), place it on a piece of platina, and hold it orer the fiame of a s|»rii 
lamp^ and it will be restored to its proper quality. Crystal gM is par* 
tienlariy edited to cavities with frail walls, for it nrast be borne in mind 
that it ia not introduced in the same manner as foil, which is wedged^ 
but it packs, and will in its manipulation bear a dose resemUanee to 
«clay," and every layer of crystal gold aa it is packed in, strengthens^ 
and binds together the whole tooth. Some have aaaerted tiiat it ia 
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porous, Mid ftfter a ahort time •boorlM the fluids of the mouth ; but I 
denj the possibilitj of such being the case, exeept through the dumsiness 
of the operator. A good, Arm, weU-eondensed stopping will stand 
unaltered in condition. I cannot do better than quote from Dwineile 
m J own experience of the gold coinciding so entirely with his. ^ The 
causes of faUure maj be attributed: ISrH, to the use of an imperfect 
article of gold (a fatal error) ; — I may now safely say all the crystal 
gold mannfSKtured by Watts is far superior to any he has erer hitherto 
made, and that he is still improving. ^ Seeond^ to the want of a 
true appreciation of the characteristics of the materiaL 7%ird, to not 
baring proper tods, or if prorided with them, not correctly manipulating 
with them. Fourth^ want of experience, and patience to leam. Fifths 
to too rapid and careless operating. No one can succeed in the use of 
crystal gold, who attempts to fill fifteen or twenty carities per day with it» 
as some do. The wonder would be, that such could succeed at all. 
Indeed, it is unreasonable to e^[»ect that at first dentists can use crystal 
gold with the same facility that they can foil ; and eren were they nerer 
able to work as rapidly with it as foil, it should be no cause of dis- 
couragement, so long as they can point to such superior reiuUt, Thia 
is the ultimatum for which we are all striring, the grand approximatioit 
to the highest perfection. Superior operations are soon known and 
appreciated, and the skill which produced them cheerfUly rewarded. 
The fact that it requires more material to fill a giren carity with crystal 
gold than foil, is but another eridence of the denseness and superiority 
of the stopping. But time^ patience, and practice, as in all other laboursy 
here give us the sure reward of increased skill and facility, so that after 
awhile we are enabled, in most instances, to work with g^reater rapidity 
than foil, and aXuoayM to product a auperior result.'* 

Proper tools tmut^ however, be used to insure success, and all I hare seen 
of English manufacture are not to be compared to the Americans. Not 
that our English instrument-makers cannot produce precUefy the same if 
they choose (and I lent my instruments quite long enough to be aocuratdy 
copied), but for reasons unknown to me, there it a marked difTerenoe. 
I must not forget to state, that if possible you mutt work dry ; howerer, 
should the gold become wet, there is nothing like bibulous paper for 
absorbing the salira, without injury to the points, and depressions left by 
the instruments, the slightest touch drawing off tbe moisture immediatdy, 
as blotting paper will ink. No part of crystal gold is usdess, CTen 
should it lose ito adhesiyeness, any pieces that are left may be placed at 
the bottom of a large carity, the next piece that is introduced will unite 
with the firagmenta. 
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A Tttry TftluaUe and new m^vaei to eiyiUl gold u the foil 
firom it, whieh maj be worked rery Adrantageoiuly in oonjnnctkm with 
ajstal gold ; the same kind of mampnhUioii is reqniredy hat the femu-ka 
of the nwDiifiictiirer ( WaltB) npon it» ere e§ foUowt : — " When vied in 
roQfly pellets, ropes, or manes of ad j kind, the smfaees adhere to each 
other, and brace and fortify each other to such a degree, as to giro it the 
i^ipenrance of working more hearilj and stifiy than the same nomber of 
other mannfaetorer^s finl ; for which reason, persons who hare been in the 
hnbit of using anj particalar number of foil, ind that they prefer lighter 
nnmb^B of the cryBtal gold foiL Dentists here nse it with the same 
instroments as erysial gold, condense and boild it oat in the same way, 
and generally report that theycan, in many eases, work more r^ndly 
with it than with the crystal gold; some ose the two forms together, bat 
that it is baQt op into independent forms with dis p atch and saeoess, 
is enUrefy certain.*' The same amonnt of care most, howeyer, be taken 
with crystal foQ as with the crystal gold, thummgh condensatiaD, partien- 
larlj about the edges being necessary ; and after going orer CTery part 
with an ordioary plngger, use a sharp-pointed one to wiake sure it is 
aheolntely soHd, then bormsh. I ibd Cyph^s gntta-percha pencils rery 
Bsefnl for this porpose, and they are especially so in remoTing a slight 
deposit on children's teeth, or for fimshiDg after scaling in ganeraL I fear 
I haTe trespassed too long both on time and patience, and will therefore 
only add, that no one most judge me an enthusiast fir or againsi the 
Anaericans. What I see good and better than our own, I am open to 
receive, and I must confess / am an enthusiast for Watts' Crystal Sponge 
Ctold, Crystal Foil, and the beautifully adapted American pluggen ; and I 
most sincerely desire by my humble means to make rest numbers con- 
rersant with these yaluable a^uncts to our profession. 



DENTAL CHEMISTBY OF THE MOUTH. 

By Mr. Gbobob Watt. 

As the morbid condition which the dental tnrgeon is most frequently called 
npon to treat, is now nniTereally conceded to be the result of chemieal action ; 
and as the moet important point to be noticed, in replacing the parts lost by its 
devastations, is the selection of snoh substances as will neither act ohemically 
on any of the substances within the mouth, nor be acted upon by thenf ; it 
follows, that the chemistry of the mouth in all its besrings, invites our closest 
study and the most careful scrutiny. We propose, therefore, to devote some 
attention to the subject, without any attempt at originality or depth of thou^t. If 
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jf9 MO pfNMni the iabJ«ot ia tiuh light that • ini|fority «f our readen can 
oomjprehend our maaaing; and eflpeoiallj, if we oaa render our remarks pnc* 
ticallj uieful, onr higheat ambition will be gained. And we maj as well state 
here, that we do not intend to be either rery systematie or technical. We 
know that many of onr readers are not practical chemists ; and while they 
think and reason so dearly for nson another sobject, it will be bat small 
recompense if we can be useftil to them in this. 

In the diflcoision of the subject, we will avail ouraelTca of the light of 
experiments, and of the thoughts of others. 

The teeth sze composed of three distinct anatomical elements; the mmmd^ 
the amemirumf or cnttta pefr^ta^ and the daUim, These diSat from each other, 
both in physical structure and chemical composition. Each is composed of 
animal matter and earthy salts. The dentine constitutes the principle bulk of 
the tooth, and will therefore receive our first attention. 

The proportlens of organic and inorganic matter vary with the oonstitutiony 
temperament, and age. As life advances, the calcareous matter is increaaed. 
Hence, any two or more analyses, are not likely to agree in all particulars. 

Berzelius found in human dentine^ 

Cartilage and Vessels 28.0 

Phosphate of lime, with Flouride of Calcium 64.3 

Carbonate of Lime 5.8 

Phosphate of Magnesia 1.0 

Soda, with Chloride of Sodium 1.1 

Loss • • 3 

100.0 

It is needless to multiply analysee, as this is, doubtless, sufficiently reliable 
for practical purposes. But, that we may the better understand the subject, it 
may be profitable to consider briefly the chemical characteristics of each of the 
above ingredients. 

Pbosphatb of Lnra, as its name imports, is oomposed of phosphoric aeid 
and lime. As the aeid and the base unite in several proportions, more than one 
phosphate is formed by their union. As these differ in important respects, it is 
important to know which of them is a constituent of tooth-bone. 

Phosphoric acid is formed by the union of about 32 parts of phosphorous, 
with 40 of oxygen. Its formula, is Pt 0|. Lime is oomposed of 20 parts of 
the metal, calcium, and 8 of oxygen, and its formula is CaO. Now, the 
phosphate found in bony tissues, is composed of 224 parts of lime, united with 
214 of the acid ; and its formula is 8 CaO-^S Pi 0(. This is not Uie neutral 
phosphate, but is often called the sub-phosphate, and, still more frequently 
perhaps, the '< bone phosphate." It may be obtained pure by calcining the 
teeth (or bones) in a crucible, to complete whiteness, reducing to powder, and 
digesting with hydro-chloric acid. Tlie bone phosphate is dissolved in the acid, 
and may be precipitated from it by caustic ammonia. 

The sub-phosphate thus obtained is a white, tasteless, inodorous powder, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in acetic, nitric, and hydro-chlorio acids. It 
may be thrown down* from any of these solutions, unchanged in composition, 
by ammonia, potash, ' and their carbonates. It is a very permanent compound, 
being fused, but not decomposed by the most intense hest. 

CAKBOMATn OF LiMs is composed of carbonic acid and lime. Carbonic add 
i» so well knowni that it need not be described. Its symbol is, COs ; and. 
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ftA foniiiU of tliw eartoMto m GaO» CO*. It ejoito abundAntty ki «b« 
frnaa of dulk, maibla, fto, md is Ttrj readily deeompoMd by moat asid^ and 
bjhcat. 

Phosphatb of M Aomni. is composed of phosphorio acid and laagneaia, 
Ita qnaotily is the tooth is notsuiBcisat to modify praotically any chemical aotioa 
HaUe to take plaoe in the mouth. 

Soiu. is the well known slkali, composed of 8 parts of oxygen, combined 
with 23 of the metal sodinm. It possesses a strong affinity for acids ; but ita 
quantity is so limited that it need scarcely be mentioned in considering the 
qhomical actions by which the tooth is destroyed. 

CKU>nira ov Sodium is the common table salt; and, though it sometjmaa 
plays an important part in the chemistry of the month, yet but a trace of it is 
foond in dentine, and henoe, we will omit its consideration for the present. 

The n m mf m m or cnuta pttroMy contains more organic matter in proportica 
to its inorganic, than dentine. Its composition, according to Lassaigne^ ii-^ 

Organic Matter 42.18 

Phoephate of lime fi8.8i 

Carbonaite of Lime S.98 

ioo!oo 

As the cementum has lees density than dentine, it is more readily acted on 
by chemical agents ; but while the month retains its normal structure, it is not 
exposed to either the ordinary or incidental chemical influences within the 
month. Its constituent substances were explained in speaking of dentine. 

The enamel, according to Berzelius, is composed of— 

Phosphate of Lime, with Fluoride of Caldum 88.5 

Carbonate of Lime ••*..* 8,0 

Phosphate of Magnesia 1.6 

Membrane, AlkaU, and Water 2.0 

100.00 

The extreme hardness of enamel protects it from the action of chemical 
agents, which would act readily on snbstancea of the same oompeaition, with 
leas densi^. 

The animal portion of the tooth is possee w d, in general, of the same 
chemical composition, as other organic parts of the body. Albumen, fibrin, and 
casein, constitute the principle bulk of animal bodies. It is now generally 
conceded, that these are but modifications of one and the same compound, which 
is denominated proUin, and which is regarded as the starting point of all the 
tissues. Its composition according to Mulder, and others, Ib represented by ^e 
formula, C40 Ha N| O19. Its equivalent on the hydrogen scale, is 442.4. 

The organic tissue of bone, cartilage, &c., is generally included under the 
term g$kttin ; but strictly speaking, this Bubstance does not exist in the animal 
tiaanea, but it is formed firom them by the action of boiling water. 

The organic portion of the toodi is liable to decomposition from yariona 
Bonroes. If its yitality be lost, of course it undergoes spontaneous decomposi- 
tion, unless preyented by antiseptic measures. The alkalies form with it 
soluble compounds ; and most of the acids, if concentrated, or in their nascent 
■tate, are capable of decomposing it, by rirtue of their affinities for some of ita 
oonstitaenta. 
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Watsr, of ooune, is an ingredient of tbe vital portion of the tooth, as of 
all the other organic tianiea. In aome of the chemical phenomena which oceor 
in the mouth it plays an important part Every one kxiowB that it ia composed 
of oxygen and hydrogen, — eight of the former to one of the latter. 

Having now briefly noticed the chemical strootare of the teeth themadves, 
the next thing is the chemical chaimcteristics of flie vaiiona agents, either 
ordinarily or incidentally brought in contact with them, which are, or may 
become capable of acting injuriously on them. The firat ths j we will coBsider 
18 the saliva. 

Saliva. — ^The saliva haa, of late yeara, received mucb attention from 
chemists, yet the subject is still somewhat complicated and obscure. It is not 
our purpose to give a Aill, or even a lengthy notice of it "According to Dr. 
Wright, pure saliva ia a limpid fluid having a fidnt blue tinge, andaslisht 
d^ee of vascidity. It is perfectly uniform in consistence, and nnobaemed by 
frothiness or floculi." 

The saliva contains but a small quantity of solid matter. This is composed 
of spirit and water extracts, ptyalin, fkt, albumen, sulphocyanogen, and « 
variety of salts. These salts are usually phosphates, carbonates, lactates, traoes 
of sulphates, and chlorides. 

fierselius found in 1000 parts of human saliva : 

Water 992.9 

Ptyalin 2.9 

Macos • 1.4 

Extract of flesh, with alkaline lactates 9 

Chloride of Sodium 1.7 

Soda 2 

Simon found in 1000 parts of his own ssliva : 

Water 991.22 

Solid oonstituents 877 

These solid oonstituents were : 

Fat containing eholesterin 62 

Ptyalin, with extractive matter • 4.37 

Extractive matter and salts «... 2.45 

Albumen, mucus and ceUs. 1.40 • 

The saliva varies very considerably in its composition, and, no doubt, many 
changes may take place without a forfeiture of its right to the title of normtal 
saliva. Then, its abnormal states are represented by a great variety of 
modifications. 

The chemical agents in healthy saliva most important to be noticed, at least 
aa £u: as the dmtal chemistry of the mouth is concomed, are water, the 
chlorides, sulphocyanogen, and soda. 

Any one who will take the time and pains can, by observing a few plain 
directions, test the saliva, in any given case, with sufficient accuracy for prac- 
tical purposes. And the first thought that strikes the operator is likely to be, 
** Is the saliva acid, alkaline, or neutral }** This can be usually determined 
with sufficient accuracy by testing with prepared litmus paper. And every prae- 
titioner should have a supply of ** test papers '* in his case, ready for use on any 
occasion thatmay require tiiem. Nor should he rest satisfied with merely a general 
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itka; but if, for example, he diaooTen aeiditj in the noutii) he thonld 
go on to Meertain ita aooroe, whether it be in the mttooa* the aalira, or in de- 
eoncipotfng foreign aabataocea. If it be in the aalira, he ahoold aioertain whether 
it be in the secietiona of all the glanda, or oonfined to bat one or more of 
them. All thia he moat know, and muoh more, before he oan be at all prepared 
to treat intelligently any eaae in whieh the aeeretiona of the month are ab« 



The aaliTa may be tested for albumen by the applioation of heal The 
albomen, if present, will be ooagnlated and render the Uqnid turbid. Sulpbo- 
cynnogen is indicated by the redness prodnoed by the addition of perchloride of 
iron. Simon says : " With a Tiew to aeparate the eonatituents of the saliTa, I 
evi^orated a known quantity to dryness, and thoa deterauaed the water. I 
then treated the residue with ether, for the purpose of extracting the fat i and 
with water, in order to take up the ptyalin, eztraotiye matter, and aalta. The 
insoluble residue thnt had resisted the action of ether and water, oonaiated of 
albumen and mucus. Another portion of the saliya was decanted from ita pre- 
cipitate, evaporated to a small residue, and the ptyalin with a trace of extrae- 
tiTe matter, precipitated by aloohoL" 

The specific grarity of healthy ssliva Tariea considerably. It ia generally, 
if not always, a little aboTe that of water. 

Pure salira absorbs oxygen, whieh contributes to its digestlTe power. Dr. 
Wright found that saliTa, which haa been exposed some hours to an atmosphere 
of oxygen, converted a muoh greater quantity of starch into gum and sugar, 
tlian saliva not bo exposed. 

MoBBiD Saliva. — The saliva is liable to a variety of abnormal modifica- 
tiona. It is not our purpose, at preaent, to notice all of these conditions, nor 
any of them at any great length. As before intimated, a free acid, or more 
than one, may be found in the saliva. The lactic is the most common, but 
acetic, hydrochloric, oxalic, uric, and others are sometimes found. The acid 
reaction is easily detected by test paper. Normal saliva, being alkaline, 
imparts a blue tint to red litmus paper, while this reddens blue paper. If, on 
evaporation to dryness, the acid reaction is destroyed, it is evident that the free 
acid is not the lactic^ which is the one most frequently found. Hydrochlorio 
acid may generally be detected by its action on a freah solution of nitrate of 
ailver; but as the soluble chlorides, if present in the saliva, would produce 
aimilar results, the acid may be separated from them, and from most of the 
other constituents of the saliva, by distillation. Its quantity may then be 
estimated by the amount of chloride of silver which constitutes the precipitate. 
Chloride of silver is represented by the formula Ag. CI. and is composed of 108 
parts of silver to 35 of chlorine. The 85 parts of chlorine required 1 part of 
hydrogen to form hydrochloric acid ; hence, when the weight of the chloride 
ia ascertained, the calculation is easy. 

According to Dr. Wright, **The saliva is impregnated with lactie add^ 
chiefly in gout, rheumatisin, ague, diabetes, and gastro-enterites ; with acetic 
acid in aptiue, scrofula, scorbutus, small-pox, protracted indigestion, and after 
the nae of ascesoent wines ; with hydroehlorie acid in simple gastric derange- 
ment from immoderate or improper animal food ; and with uric acid in gouty 
affections." He tells us also that acidity of the saliva is likely to occur in 
£Bvers, both typhoid and inflammatory ; in measles, phthisis, venereal disease, 
many akin diseases, catarrhs, mumps, and in the tedious dentition of weakly 
children.— I>M<a/ ScgicUr of the WuU 

a 
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THE CONTRACTION OF MBTALS USED IN 

METALLIC DIES. 

ProfeMor Aiutea hM giren^ in the American Jmumal of Vmiai 
Science^ the following tables, showing the aTerage contnu;tion of the 
Tarious metals used in metallic casts, employed in mechanical dentistry. 

There are ten metals and alloys employed, and he finds the aTera^^ 
oontraotion between boiling and the freezing pointo of water to be for — 



Platinum 
Antimony 
Caat Iron 
Biimuth 
Copper 



.00091 
.00106 
.00111 
.00139 
.00180 



6tm Metal . 
Braaa 


. .00182 
. .00191 


Tin . . . 
Lead . 


. .00236 
. .00286 


Zino . 


. .00296 



**An examination of this table, and comparison with the 
one, givea as," says the professor,.'' some mtereating £scts« 



1 Oopper 

2 BrsM 2 C— 1 Z 

8 Zino .... 
4 1292 Z-579 tin 
6 Load 

6 6 typo motal 6 L— 1 A 
7Tin . . . . 

8 2 L-1 T . . . 

9 IL— 2T . 

10 2 L-8 T— 1 A . 

11 6 L-6 T— 1 A . 

12 5 L-6 T— 1 A— 3 B 
18 1 L— 1 T— 1 B . 

14 1 L— 2 T— 1 B . 
16 6 L-3 T— 8 B . 
16 2 L— 1 T— 3 B . 



Veltixiff 
Point. 



2000" 

1870* 
770» 
660" 
600* 
600* 
440* 
440* 
840* 
420* 
820* 
300* 
260* 
260* 
200* 
200* 



Contrao- 
ttlltr. 



.02286 
.02216 
.01366 
01233 
.01066 
.00633 
.00633 
.00633 
.00600 
.00488 
.00666 
.00266 
.00066 
.00066 
.00200 
.00133 



.020 
.024 
.018 
.024 
.188 
.046 
.064 
.060 
.040 
.026 
.036 
.030 
.042 
.036 
.046 
.048 



Brittl*. 






1 
2 
5 
4 
1 

10 
1 
3 
3 
7 
6 
9 
7 
6 
8 
7 



^ The last eolomn contains an approximate estimate of the relatire 
brittleness of the sixteen samples giren. As in the other eohmms, the 
low numbers represent the metals, so fiftr as this property is concerned^ 
most desirable. Those marked below fiye are malleable metals; thoaa 
abore five are brittle; nnc, marked fire, separatM these two daases and 
belongs to one or the other, according to the way in which it is managed. 
Melted and poured into a shallow mould, it may be broken. Eren in the 
more compact form of a well-shaped die it is possible by andne violenca 
to crack it; an accident the liability to which is necemerily inoreaaodf 
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vkn Oe ditt la oMida too ihillow or too fatb^. Moofti^ wiHi mm 
null rexalioiiB Meident, one miglil well tik, taUng in hMul ft pfeoe of 
ikeet Bine and bending it in any diroetion, if Omm two can be obo and 
tbe same metaL Tbe oolj diflTerenee ii that abeet Einc is annealed sine. 
Bj aaneaHnii^ sine, we take it oat oC tbe elaat of brittle ttetak, and ftl 
it ibr tbe aakpraietiee of tbe moat oukilfbl operator; not aeaninf to 
Mjthat ibe moat akilfiil may not at tunea giadlj avail biaHolf ef the 



DBNTAL ABT. 

(From the AwtiHem J&mnuU o/Dmisl Ammm.) 

"^Soigery amputates a limb, but does not rsstore enet operatiTe den- 
^utry prerenta disease tnm going f orther, bat does not reeorer tbe loot 
^^Mrm or appearanoe of tbe tooth} medicine sometimes throagb analogy 
prerenta deatb, a pomt yidded only tbroagb eoortesy, as positive proof 
vest be for erer wanting to establish tbe fact. The supply of almost all 
boman waofta is only in a measore complete, itOl to be improred and 
•dded to, but mechanical dentistry, in the bands of bonoorable skil], 
f>Baebea a perfection beyond aO. In tbe first place, the nsef ulness of 
*ome artiHelal teeth is as complete as tbe nataral organs, so perfect^ 
•dapted as often to dispel from tbe mind of the patient, in many casei^ 
^ oonscMNuneM of their presence; so completely barmoniaing with the 
^om^bzUm, BO conformable in shape to the oonntenance, as to leare no 
point of deteetioo, no diBcrepancy. Tbe lines and rotnndity of youth are 
i^tored, the month regaining its wonted expression; its ftmction re» 
Mvered to the great advantage of the whole economy <ift the body, re- 
mote with beanty and osefolness. 

" Little men, and somefa'aiet those fortanate in worldly possessions, 
deeiy this braacli to tbe preference of the other; the first, becaase their 
eenceptions of its req[aireoients, tbroagb ignorance are absolntely at 
faolt^ being incapacitated to embrace the knowledge and means neoea- 
sary to be acquired to strike at perfection, they fail repeatedly, and 
deaomice their own errors and incapability in abusing a branch of the 
profession entirely out of their reach. Tbe second decline its practice^ 
because it involves labour and toil much greater than in tbe operation 
of filing teeth ; because tbe responsibilities are incomparably greater ; 
bseaose tbe consequences of the two departments are entirely different. 

o 2 
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la the one there is neTer-eeMing requirement of perfeetion, not onlj 
from the patient, bat from the commonitj in which thej reside^ with a 
eertaintj of exposure, and condenmatioa if a faalt be committed^ or in 
the resolt of failore. la the other, there is aa aoalogy between its 
practice and the errors of an nafortuaate physieiaa who buries all hia 
prescriptioas with his patients. A good or bad filling iB covered by years 
of entire concealment and absolnte forgetfulness, and this occurs in 
almost all cases. The community of friends of the patient are abaolately 
excluded from all possible means of judging of the merits or demerits of 
the case, except as the g^race or manner of the operator has impressed 
the patient, this being of necessity the only topic upon which either can 
decide. The one has to do with one material only, and that prepared by 
others, whose use iuToWes time, ranging from thirty minutes to three 
hours, when the fee is received and the matter forgotten by all, at least 
for years. The other involves the employment of the arts and sciences, 
in the moulding of the most numerous and intricate substances into 
intelligent shapes and suitable compounds, whose manipulation requires 
weeks and month» of labour. The great trouble is found in the intense 
difficulties to be encountered on the one hand, and the comparative sim- 
plicity on the other : — in the magnitude of the responsibility and publicity 
in one ; the unavoidable obscurity and inobservant character of the other. 
The manipulations so delicate, are still made in pungent, blackening che- 
micals, earths, metals, gums, &c., of the laboratory, the toil and baming 
heat of which, though resolutely endured, are not, in their nature, always 
successful. Those of the operating room are performed without contact 
with materials, whose use there is any room to doubt or to discover or 
prepare ; their easy labours are performed over a beaten course, whose 
result is the same one day as another, and whose pecttmary success de- 
pends in a great measure on personal accomplishment. 

** We do not wish to detract from the skill and dexterity required in 
operating, or intend to give the idea that little is required in this depart- 
ment, for there is abundant proof of its imperfect accomplishment in the 
fact, that perhaps half the operations performed are entire failorea, the 
remauiing half being protected by doubt and simplicity." 



To HABBiiN Casts op Plasteb.— Immerse them in a solution of alum, 
heatod to about Bi^ Fah., and keep them in it for four or five hours. One pound 
of alum disaolved in five gallons of water, will make the solution sufficient in 
strength for the puipose BtAUiA.^SeUHti/ic Atnericau, 



8^ 



||I!Bi[(IIanf<tt8* 



Cancxb of m LowBR Lip.— (Extract from Surgical Notat, by Dr. 8. 
Knvblamd.) — ** Fifty-eight caaes, of vhich onl^ five were in females, and gene* 
rally beyond the mge of fifty. In moat, the habit of pipe-amoking waa acknow- 
ledged. Many eminent aargeona, among othera, the late Dr. J. 0. Warren, 
have considered this habit one of the moat Ik^uent exciting cauaea of labial 



SopT Food. — ** We belioTe that one of the great caoaea of the deterioration 
of the teeth of the preaent age ia the uee of aoft food. Every article of diet ia 
ndneed by cooking to a pulp, and ia merely mumbled in tike mouth to form it 
into a ^t>per bolna for deglutition, or ia actually awallowed as a liquid. The 
maatieation of solid food ia eaaential to the preaerration of the teeth. We 
frequently see the teeth of children coated over with a kind of white psate, 
and the enamel softening as if they were being macerated in a dilute acid, and 
in a ahort time fall a pray to decay and are prematurely loat. From the 
appearanoe of the teeth they had bolted their food and not maaticated it The 
daiTT men know that if milch oowa are fed upon alop, that their teeth will 
bladcen, looeen and finally (all out, or will be disabled of feeding on hay or 
graaa, and eonaequently they will not purchsae them with a yiew to keeping 
uiem in that way. We frequently aee all the teeth in thia condition, but two 
or three, which have done the chewing, and these preaent a poliahed and health- 
ful appearance, while all the reat are going to deatruction. Seferal 
yeara ago, a gentleman called upon ua to hsTe soms operations done 
on his teeth, who had naturally a g<K>d set. We told him that if he did not 
endearonr to use both sides of the mouth in cliewing, he would loose half his 
teeth. He was startled to learn that we could tell which aide of his mouth 
waa moat Tiaed. One aide waa clean and healthy, while the other waa coated 
with tartar, guma nKingy, and the teeth decaying. He aaid that thia re- 
minded him, and explained a remark which he heard the late Stephen Girard, 
of our oiiy, make. Girard aaid *■ that hia teeth were like aome perMua, if he 
gave them nothing to do theygot into loote vd^a, but if he gave tnem plenty to 
do they got tight again.' While at home, hia teeth became injured by eating 
aoft food, but when he went to aea and uaed harder food, they become healthy. 
Ia there not a yoliune of truth lying here." — DmUU Jiewt Letter, 

MU.ANOSI8 or THB Etb— ** Oo the 24th January, Mr. Bowman, at Eins's 
College, exteipated the globe of the eye of an elderly man, whom he saw uie 
day before for the first time, and who had a fungous protrusion which had been 
bleeding for aome weeks. His history waa to the effect that, twenty yean ago, 
he had inflammation of the right eye ; from thia he recoyered, but the eye gave 
way and collapaed, and the atump remained. The other eye continued well. 
Within the last few months some enlargement occurred; it began to bleed, 
ulcerate, and protrude, and was now a bleeding fungus. It seemed to be malig- 
nant disease of the old globe, end there waa no disease elsewhere in connexion 
with that in the eye. The eyeball waa moyeable, with perfect nae of its mua- 
dea. On removal of the diseaaed mass, it was found to be melanosis, from the 
dark-brown colour of a considerable portion of it, intermingled with medullary 
cancer. The melanoaia occurs in the remaina of the old oaae or cup of the 
aclerotica, and then protrudea outwarda, the medullary matter apringing out 
frvm ita aidea. The optic nerve was quite collapaed, with melanotic diseaae 
aurrounding it. Thia Mr. Bowman endeavoured to remove aa carefully aa poa- 
aible, although it extended to the apex of the orbiL On one occasion, Mr. 
Bowman aaid, he removed a medullary mass from a middle-aged man, four 
yeara ago, and no return had occurred, he having seen the patient very lately. 
In the case of melanosis joat operated upon, therefore, he thought there wks a 
chance of prolonging life. The loaa of blood lately waa weakening hia system. 
Thia case Iws done weU." — Zaneet. 



DnTBTBT nr OnMAKT.— In a letter to the l>mua K§W9 UtUr^ Br. Cow 
nyt — " I hATe <nMrated for a mimber of penona oonnected with nrml of the 
aiMller Courta of the interior of Ctamanj, and I hare no donbt if I ware to 
remain in Frankforti I thould in time aatabliah a Terj good pnotioe — ^bnt aa 
jet I am andedded. In paasing, it maj interest jou eomewhat to hear eome- 
thing in regard to our profenion here, eo I will mAj giye yon aome of the 
•bserratioaa that I hare made since being here. I ftnl as a general thing in 
GenaaajTy that onr p rofe ss i on is sadly behind in the perieetioBS which chaiae- 
terise it in oar own oountiy. I haTe been in many it the principal oitiesi and 
hare had considerable epportnni^ of obeerring the character of ue work dona 
by Qeraum operators; and I feel jnstifled hi saying, that they too frequently 
OTerlook tbe oest means of presening the teeth. In tiie first place, tne file 
seema to be need to an almost nnJimitM extent, and in many ossss I haTe aeen 
more than one-third of a tooth filed away, in order to preserre the other two- 
thiids. Although this operation may occasionslly check the ferther destrae* 
tion of the tooth, still it leaTca it in sodh a distorted condition, as to rsnder it 
an object of continaal regret to the owner; and as the filed snrfeoe is sddaoi 
polished, it moaUy beoomee blackened in a short time, and consequently the 
tooth is rendered still more nnsightlr. Filling, or ^^phmbmf;* as it U called 
here, is in most cases performed with eome of the mineral sucoedaneums, they 
being the only articles that the (Germans are at all sueoo a sfi il in the use of — 
when I say suooessftil, I mean that thoee are the only arUdes that they aao- 
eeed in placing in a tooth so as to remain any length of tame. I have eecn 
whole rows of front teeth filled with theee amalgaois, and presenting all tiia 
faitermediato colours between chalk 9jA charcoal, and as a matter of comraa 

fTing the possessor a rery humiliating opmion of the profession of a dentist, 
have obserred many attempts at filling with gold, but rarely haye thej been 
attended with sacoees; in fact, the gold that is prepared in Gormany ia of such 
a character as to render it almost impossible to fill a tooth properly with it. I 
hare attomj»ted the use of it on several occsaions, and hare found it ax* 
eeedingly diffloult to make cTen a ^ood crown filling with it I find that it ia 
a customaiT thing among the dentists here, to defer the operatiom of filling a 
tooth until it is yery badly decayed; and they seem, firom some strange 
infetnation, to belieye that there is but a yery short wptMt of tioM during tha 
wogress of caries, that the operation of filling csn be performed with success 
Frequently haye I been told by persons, that they had consulted their dentists. 
In aider to presecre a tooth which they saw was being rapidly wasted by 
decay, and the only adyioe and consolation that they haye reoeiyed waa, that 
they must be content to wait until a further destruction of the organ had taken 
place ; consequently they haye left, distressed with the knowledge that that 
which had JaetAj become a source of alarm to them, must be permitted to 
continue unrestrained in its rayages until some future day; and their only 
hope was, that before destruction was entirely comi>leted, seme remedy would 
be interpoeed. Patiently they haye waited for die time to arriye which would 
terminate their anxietiee ; and they again consult their dentist, when lo ! they 
aro sagely told, to their dismay, uiat it is now fee la<«, end that nothing re- 
mains for them but to haye insoted an artificial substitute. Of the diflrarent 
yarietiee of mechanical work, I shall not speak at present Such being 
the experience of the great msss of the people who haye dental opera- 
tions performed, they haye naturally been led to fonn a yery indifferent 
Siaion of the character of the profession, and consequently haye placed 
e dentist in the same category with barbers and cutters of corns, ftc 
One word in regard to the pricee. In nearly all the German cities they are 
regulated by law, and do not yary much in di6forent places. The charge for 
extracting a tooth is twenty kreutsers. (about 14 cento); for ^^phmSm^" 
from one to two fiorins (40 to 80 cento; ; cleaning is one and a-hslf florins; 
other operations aro in proportion. So you see at once one of the great causes 
of the profession being so badly conducted. Another great hbiderance ia the 
absolute restriction of trade which one finds in most parte of Germany, all 
foreigners being provented from embarkin|[ in any kind of businees^ and in no 
branoi do the laws appear to be moro rigid thaaa in that of dantiatry. But a 
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f»v days •go tn anlneky Snoljah knight ^f tht foroopt, who was wieldiog hia 
iiutnim«nU without penniaiion in Oologne, wm mMgoXj infbnned by the 
MithoiitiM that it waa nooeaaair for him to iiiTaat aboat 800 doUara in the 
pablio teida of the plaoe, and aMent himaelf from aoeietj for two montha, by 
taking lodgingi in a amall room, with iron bare at the front window and a 
military pwter at the door. 80 bng aa the people of Germany do not open 
their eyes to see the injostiee of their excluaiTe ajratem, ao long they ahould 
keep their moutba ahat, in order to hide one of ita moat permciona effocta. 
Kotwithatanding all thoae difflcnitiea, I haTe for the laat fl^e months been 
pretty eonatantly engaged, and I find that moat persona are willmff to pay Tsry 
mir jnieee for operationa whioh they belieye to be well performed. 

CAMcmtL ov TOM T0MOV& — ^* Twenty cases, of whioh Are were females— 
almost always in tobaooo-poisoned montha. This oomes on at an earlier age 
than oanoer of the lip."— iiM. Mid. tmd 8ur$, Jour. 

Gabbonio Acid Oas as a local ANjmnnTio. — *'I)r. Finnell then pre- 
sented a Uo-tuul whieh he had remored, first benumbing ita aenaibility by tiie 
nee of oarbonio acid gaa. The toe waa placed in a large-monthed glass jar, and 
the gaa generated, first filling np the space between the toe ana the jar by 
aeaaa of raw ootton. In fifteen minutea the nail could be bent and twisted 
without the slightest pain. The numbness extended to the little toe snd the 
sole of the foot-^C Extract from Report of Now York BsiMogiMl SoeUty. ) 

Nbubaloxa.— '* Facial Neuralgia from uterine irritation ia a rery common 
afleetion of pregnancy. It generallr affeota the dental nenrea, particularly 
thoae of the upper jaw. In many aubjecta, acute caries of the teeth occurs ; 
and in some chUd- bearing women, a tooth or two is lost in each pregnancy. 
In neuralgia of the face, with or without disease of the teeth, a generous diet Is 
called for, with wine and porter. Quinine and the lighter preparations of iron 
are vary useful in such cases. Cold and damp, and residence near a riyer, or 
the neighbourhood of any large body of water, should be ayoided aa much aa 
poaaible. Teeth ought only to be extracted with caution during pregnancy 
under auch circumstancea. The local application of chloroform, creoaote 
camphorated apirit, nitric acid saturated with camphor, and other anodynes, 
seanfioation, or the application of a leech to the gum, are the best means of 
alleyiating pain.'* — Extraet from Dr. Tyltr Smith* $ Zoeturot; Zameet, 

TEMPaniiro Stbil Tools. — " Gseat care and experience are required in 
tempering tools, because they are lo liable to crack whan plunged into the cold 
water baUi. When they are heated to the tempering point, which is known by 
their color — ^yellow for a hard and blue fur soft temper— tiieir surfiuses should 
be rubbed oyer with a paste of prussiate of potash, before plunging them into 
the water. FUe makers draw their files, after Uiey are taken from the fire, 
through the leea of beer or a mixture of aalt and the hoo& of animals ground 
into powder, before they immerse them in the water bath. Some tool makers 
dip tneir toola in strong soapsuds, before plunging them into cold water. Steel 
roUers are tempered by heating them up to a red heat, then eoyering their surface 
with a paste of prussiate of potash, sad phicing them in the cold water bath. 
Steel rollers are yeir difficult to temper. The liaoility of steel articles to crack 
in tempering ia owing to the sudden chilling and contracting of the molecules 
at the aurface, while the interior molecules are still expanded and hot To 
preyeot this eViL the coating of |the suriaoe of tools with soap, grease, prussiate 
of potadi, ftc., Dcfore plunging them into the cold water batii, has been found 
successful in practice, but.ths reason why is not yery well known."-- &taa^^ 



Aomoir ov Sttgax ok tbb Tbbtk. — '< M. Lares, in a course of Inyestiga- 
tions, arriyed at tbe following conclusions relatiye to the action of sugar upon 
the teeth : — I. Beflned sugar, from either cane or beet, is injurious to healthy 
teeth, either by jm^j^ii^^^^ contact with these organs, or by the gas deyeloped 
while it is in we stomach. 2. If a tooth be macerated in a saturated solution 
of sugar, it is so much altered in its chemical composition that it becomes ^la* 
tinous, and its enamel opaque, spongy, and easily broken. 8. This modifies* 
tion is due, not to free scid, but to a tendency of 'sugar to combine with the 
calcareous basis <^ the tooth."— JTm^^m/ Timot and Chiuu, 
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AmxMkUKO Gold Foil.— A oomfpondent in the ** LmUal if«iM L$Utf^' 
obaerres, that when gold foil ii annexed by the mannlhoturer, T«ry cneleaslT 
done, and when done moit oarefolly (their way) by them, is cooled too qoiek ana 
handled too much after annealing, aa quick cooling and handling tends to harden 
it mnch. I will, therefore, give yon my way of oTerooming the difficulty. I 
hare a small box made of sheet iron, about two inches square and one inch 
deep, with a close-fitting coyer. I form my gold into the snape required for 
use (I generally use pellets), put them into the box, heat them to a bright cherry 
heat, and leaye them in the box until cooled* This process leayea them yeiy 
soft, and consequently yery adhesiye ; more so than by annealing in any other 
way. At my first trial, I was much surprised at the improyement, and con- 
sequently much pleased. This is yery nmple — but my success has been such 
as to giye me the idea that it might be of some use to those of the pro fa a si a i i 
who may haye had trouble with their foil also to those who cannot use ^onge 
gold, and wish their foil more adhesiye. 

ExcBBsiyi HxMOERHAOB APTBR ExTBAGfTiON.— Miss A., a youug woman, a 
domestic, in the family of Mr. B. fh>m the South, taking rooms at the Tontine 
Hotel, called at my office to haye a right superior second molar extracted. The 
gum was lanced deep in consequence of the tooth being much decayed on the 
labial surface. The fangs came out separately, a large ulcerous sac was attached 
to one of the roots. The bleeding was firee at first, though not sufficient to 
attract attention. She immediately left the office, much pleased with the relief 
afforded by the operation. Two hours after she called again, saying her gums 
had bled much since she went away. I applied a pledgget of cotton saturated 
with an astringent lotion, and she left the office. In about an hour she 
returned, considerably agptated, her friends having told her they feared she 
would bleed to death. I introduced several pledggets of cotton into the socket 
saturated as before, and quieted my patient by assuring her she would receiye 
no injury from the bleeding, not deeming it necessary to be more thorough, 
as there was nothing apparently unusual in the case, supposing it such as is 
frequently met with, and that the hemorrhage would shortly cease. About nine 
in the evening a message was left at my residence, saying my presence was 
required immediately at the Tontine. I was absent when the message came. 
On my return, I repaired to the Hotel. On entering the room I found the 
young woman lying upon a coach suffering from excessive hemorrhage. I 
forthwith repaired to my office for suitable instruments preparatory for subse- 
quent operation. Having thoroughly washed the cavities, I filled the sockets 
with plugs of cotton saturated with a tooth lotion prepared from pulve, nut 
galls, and orris root, and talcing care to press one pledgget hard upon the other 
and so on, filling each cavity, until the whole was completely filled. This 
together with a small piece of cork in place of the crown, I directed the patient 
to close her mouth, which brought the antagonizing teeth against it, thus form- 
ing a solid compress, and the operation was complete. The hemorrhage 
immediately ceased, and the patient was at once restored." — Dtntal lUeord^, 

Luxation of the Lowes Jaw. — ** The luxations produced by M. N^l&toa 

on the dead body, seem to have settled the question as to the cause of the fixity 

of the bone in its abnormal position. They decide in favour of the opinion 

first expressed by flunauld, that this is due to the coronoid process — which, 

in the dislocation, is lowered and carried forward — coming in contact with the 

inferior part of the malar bone, near its junction with the superior maxillary. 

By fixity of the bone, however, we mudt only understand that it cannot be 

made to approximate the upper maxillary ; for Hippocrates notices that the patient 

could depress the chin slightly, and M. Nel&ton, with others, admits this fact. 

Astley Cooper appears to be the only observer who asserts that the patient can 

slightly elevate the chin. If this ever be possible, it must clearly be very 

rarely so ; and, under the circumstances, the coronoid process must be lower 

than usual, and not in contact with the malar bone. M. Robert has reported 

the only case apparently on record of dislocation, outwards^ of this bone. The 

dislocation was uni-lateral, the condyle on the left side being thrown out, there 

being, of course, a fracture of the bone on the right side." — Charlesion Medioal 

Jownndl. 
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MvBCUBXAL SfbicATiTm— ^HLomATB OF PoftAML— ><' M. DeBtrqitAy nlatat 

eans in which cfalonte of potash nioeaeded lapidl j in owing tho ■toniAtiU* 
■riaiiig from the action of mefcory. In one caee, vhere the meroory had been 
need for a syphilitie affection, two grammef of liiia mH. giTcn for four days, 
Temored the etomatitia, and on nanmin^ the menmrial treatment, and oon- 
j<»ning it with chlorate of potash, Mliration did not reappear. The harmlei^ 
neee of the aalt ia well known. M. Onstin took eii^t gnunmee, but did not 
find the mine increased ; a sense of oonsbiction in the mouth and some rough- 
nesB of the gums were produced, and although the salira was not sensibly 
diminished, yet it appeared to him more liquid than usual. He has established 
the fiust, that the chlorate is in great part discharged unaltered by the urine. 
When tile satiration haa recently commenced, two gramme duses suffice to 
^eek it; but when it is intense and fully eatablidied, the doae must be 
iner o a ao d rapidly to fire, ten, or fifteen grammes. He adTisea also the oon* 
joined use of an astringent wssh for the mouth."— ifMJL C^L M$v, 

SuBM AxnxART FiBRous Tuxovx. — ^ lu a reoent ' Mirror^ we recorded a 
ease of tumour of the neek, remoTcd by Mr. Skey, at BarUioloroew's Hospital, 
with snooess. An instance somewhat similar occurred in the person of an 
elderly female, who was admitted about four weeks ago under his care, with a 
tumour, the siae of a small orange, situated on the right side of the neck below 
the angle and ramus of the lower jawbone. It had been growing only three or 
four months, and was smaller when admitted than at the time of its remoyal. 
In fact, it had increased rapidly since her stay in hospital, with some slight 
pain. Mr. Skey found it lying over the sublingual glaod, and remoyed it with 
great skill. There was but little hemorrhage, although one or two email 
arterial branches were unavoidably wounded. The wound was filled with 
charpie afterwards, aa Mr. Skey is in the habit of doing. The patient ia 
baring a good recorery, which might have been anticipated, as the tumour waa 
fibrous, or, aa we should prefer to call it, fibro-cartilaginous. It is somewhat 
unusual that a tumour of thu kind should grow so rapidly as in the present 
instance. Fortunately there is no eridenoe of malignancy about iL" — Laneet, 

ExDsao TiTAirus. — *' Dr. Stilwell contends that there ia an endemio in* 
fluence perrading the eastern end of Lon^ Island, strongly predisposing to 
tetanus. Not only persons, but all domestic aninuds, excepting only the dog 
and cat, are subject to it. The frequent occurrence of tne disease renders 
prophylaxis important ; and he has not known an accident occur when punc- 
tured and contused wounds had been treated with tobacco and opium — the 
chances of sucocssful treatment consisting in powerful sedatiye applications to 
the wound. He does not mention iodine applications, and believes little de- 
pendence can be placed upon active internal medication." — C^arUtUm Medioa^ 
Jowmal and Review. 

At a lecture delivered by M. Orisolle, Paris, on the subject of " Anerathetio 
Agents," he stated, that ** iW anseathetics most be regarded as unsafe^ agents, 
and not to be prescribed except in severe cases, and by no means to be indiscri- 
minately employed in trifling cases, such aa extraction of teeth, &o." — 
S^nburgh Medical Journal, 

Bbmoyal of Tttmoubs. — " Maisonkbittb having published cases in which 
he had removed portions of the upper jaw, in order to get at tumours in the 
pharyngial and zygomatic regions with success, now proposes to remove portions 
or the whole of the lower jaw, in order to get at tumours in the pharynx, 
tongue and palate ; and says that the surg^n is authorized to operate, even 
where this bone is not diseased (taking out one-half or any portion of it), when 
the disease endangers the life of the patient." — "Phila. Med. and Sura.^ Journal, 

Stmpathbtic laaiTATioiir. — ^We copy the following remarks of Mr. J. C. 
Foster, on this subject : — '* Every surgeon must have been frequently struck 
with the anonmlous diseases of a purely sympathetic character to which 
children are liable ; diseases arising simply from irritation, yet assuming fre- 
quently a very seriood aspect; every one, indeed, must have observed how the 
irritation of a tooth, or undigested matter in the bowels, gives rise to the 
most apparent cephalic symptoms, and the mere renK>val of tne former is the 
means of immediately reatormg the child to its natural health." — Med. Time^ 
ami QaaetU, 
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CB4MMVonf .--^ ft raoMt vftttiaff of ths Bottes (U.S.) Soowiy of Nfttmil 
Hiitory, the fbUowing prooeddinn took plftoe, ahowioff Um dfiNta of ehWo- 
inrm upon tiie htmuui oyitHii :— a)r. 0. T. Jftokaoa esbibitod t pbial of Uood 
taken from tho betit of ft wonum who diod from the eileote of oUorofonB, 
inhftled ftt ft dentief • oOee IB tfaift oitT. Dr. Jftakaon stftted thftt the blood of 
tiiie womsn had loat the propatt f of ooftgoUtiaa, waa of ft peeoHar daifc 
oranbeny red eoUmr, and qiiito uniibniily liquid. The red blood ^obidea, In ft 
Mioroeoopio ewmrination niade bj Dr. BaooOf wore found to be ft Uttle ihronken 
and dittorted ; the white riobolea, were alao deibmied. At tho ftutopsr, iie 
moibid appeaittBoea of ftny kind were diaooTored in the bnin or apiiud ehord, 
the kter of which waapartionlftriy oianined in tho pordona which giire off the 
l ea phmimy nerrea. The luna were of ft peeuliar daik red colour, and muoh 
oongesled with blood ; but attU enpitsting on piiaaura, or when out into. No 
oiganio diieaaa waa limuid in any of the Tiaoeifty and it waa the opinion of all 
the phTaictana preaent, thnt the deoeeaed eame to her death from the effeota oi 
dilofoform. I^. Jacboa'a paitioular dutj in thii examinatioQ waa to 
imreatigate the eheaodoal eondilion of the blood. He had aacortatned thftt it 
eontftined ftrmh tueid, iHdeh waa readily aanuahle b^ diftUlation of the blood 
by the beet of ft ohlorida of eftleium bath. The formie aeid, aeperatod, had ita 
peeuliar odour, and inatantly dceompoeed nitrata of ailver, redueinsp the ailTor 
to ita metallic atata, ao that large iiakaa of the metal were obtained. The 
obaerffttion that chloroform waa decompoeed by the blood, widi tho pvoduetum 
of Ibrmie acid, he beliered to be new; and it muat be resided aa an imnortaai 
phyiiolo^eal Ikct of no imall practical moment. Thna etoma of c ftloritt a 
leaTe tiie formyle to combine with the blood while three stoma of oiygon ne 
ftbetrftcted from the blood to unite with the formyle in the prodoetimi of forano 
•oid. Thua the blood is not only depriTed of ita oxygen, but it ia ao altered aa 
to be incapable of obaorbing air, and the patient dies from aaphysia. Sooh 
ftppearatobetheprobabletbeory of thecauaeof deftthinthiacaae. Itbecoaaft 
ua to inquire whether there is not always ft partial deoompoaition of the blood 
eflbcted by the inhaUtioB of chlocofonn, from whioh, in oaaea where it ia not 
carried too far, the mtem reooTora ; while a more cMnplete change reaolts in 
death. There is still muoh to be done in the chemical and physiological ioTC^ 
tigation of thla subject. Dr. Jackson was of theopinxm, that when chlorofonn 
must be adminsteied, it should be diluted with ether ; but the latter agent alone 
ia a much aafer anaothetic and should slways be perferred when it can be 
obtained ; for no death is as yet known to hare been produced by ita proper 
ftdministration minj^led with air ; while chloroform, in spite of all ]^per pre* 
cautions in its administration, baa deatroyed life. The chloroform inhaled in 
^ia case waa found to be pemotly pure. 



WESTMINSTER COUNTT COUBT, Jan. 13th. 

[Before — Bailbt, Em., Judge.] 

nauuxa i^. pvluini. 

n«int to reoorer £8 la., the balance of a sum of £12, agreed to be paid by 
defendant's wife for an upper piece of artificial teeth, fto. * 

llr. Buchanan ftppe ft red for the plaintiff, and in stating the case, eanalained 
thftt defendant's wife bed been strongly recommended to consult Mr. Perkins 
respe cting the loss of certain teeth, by a friend who had herself reoelTed benefit 
from that gentleman'a adTioe, ea had many of her acquainta^cea to whom abe 
had recommended him. Thia lady he ahould call m a. witneas, and also two 
dentist^ who would psore that the teeth oonatmeiad by hia cliani for da£Nid- 
anTa wA, were properly made and a^Jnated. 
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It WA8 tgreed between the plomtiif and Mrf . PoUing, that the deftdeney of 
teeth shonld be supplied for if 12. ont of whloh £6 had Men paid ; but in eonae- 
quenoe of two pain of springa being raoilt by Mn. Pulling, an extra gnineft 
nad been charged, making the balanoe due £S la. 

When the eaae waa completed, Mr. FMttna explained that a Utila inec»- 
Toaience would probably be frit at ftrati ihe (the patient) nerer haTJng worn 
anything of the kind oefore; aubaequently ahe called leyeral times upon 
pluntifi; stating that she could ap^ak perftcUf^ well, but could not eat with 
them, it being perfectly clear by her own admission that ahe alwaya took them 
out at meals ; upon which, plaintiff informed her that aa long as she continued to 
act in thnt manner, she certainlr nerer would be able to eat wHh them. In 
the oovaa of conTersation, donng these fifitai Mr. Peffcina waa repeatedly 
asked to call upon her, at her husband's house, and moreoTei; he was solicited 
to ffiTe her husband, the ddfendant, who is a taOor, an order mr a '^ gannent,** 
la that would make the debt so much less ; this his client declined, and upon 
the case being completed to bis satisftwtion, Mr. Perkins requested payment of 
the balance of the sum agrsrd for, but baring fUled to obtain it, he, aa n ksl 
leeoofoe, summoned the defendant to this Ooort Mr, Buchanan then paUad tiio 
wife of defendant, and an examination elicited the main points of the case 
explained in his opening address. Witness admitted agreeing for the price, 
and stated that she hsd worn the teeth erer since they had been mada» and that 
ahe was then speaking with them in her mouUu She had not consulted her 
huaband prerioua to pyinx the order fer the teeth, but had told him afterwards^ 
but when aaked by hmi what she was to pay for them, she had told him tm 
untruth. The Are pounds she had paid out of her housdceeping money. 

Mr. Buchanan to Mr. Perkins : Were yon innted by witness to call at her 
hnsband's house ^—- Tee, repeatedly. 

Mr. Bochanan to hla Honour : I think the HabiUty amply prorsdy and I 
need aay BO move. 

Hla Honour : Not to my satiifeetu»9 it ia a nonaoit. 

Mr. -— * for defendant: The husband denies all knowledge «f tha 
tansactioai 

Hia Honour : The plalnfeiif must be nonsoitedi 

The eoonael for defendant then aaked his Honour fer eoitai which he immo* 
diately granted, as also the expenoea for two witneasea. The case being 
disposed of, the following oonyersation took place :— 

Mr. Peikina: Will your Honour be kind enough to tell me how I am to 
obtain redress. 

Hia Honour . I can't tell. Thaf s the law. 

Mr. Perkins : But surely it is a Strang law thftt makea the husband ixr^ 
iponaible for his wife's acta, and the wife irresponsible for her own } 

His Honour : The law says, and rery properly, that the husband shall not 
be veeponsible unless consulted. A woman might go to the neighbouring shopa 
and get a new dress e?ery day, but her husband would not be called on to pay 
fer it You had the remedy in your own handiy yon should haya aaked th» 
husband first. 

Mr. Perkina : But it is contrair to all practice to consult the husband in each 
a case ; besides, a woman althougn able to get a new dress every day, could not 
obtain a set of teeth so often, f think at any rate, if the law maxea the man 
hresponaible fer his wife^a aot% she ought at least be made lespoasible fer hflr 
own. 

Hia Honour : I cannot argue the case with yon. Ton had battar a dft i 
your remarks to the Legislature, and not to me. 

Mr. Perkina then retired. 

We trust that the law laid down by the learned Judge of the Weatminster 
County Court, ia only " Crowner^s Quest Law." for otherwise no ene ia safe fm 
taking an order from a married womanf witbout it leceiTea the flat of bar 
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The DenM Profeatiom: iU Recent PonHm and Fuiwrt Protpede 
eonaidered in rekiHan to the Recent Befbrmataty Maeement. By 
Samuel Lse Rthbb. London: Walton and Maberly, 28, Upper 
Qower-Btreet» and Iry-lane, Pateraoeter-iow. 

This is an ezceedinglj Talnable brochure: and one which shoold be 
on the table of erery dentist in the kingdom. ** Know thyself," is a 
sound maxim : and Mr. Rymer has afforded to the dentists of England an 
opportimity of professionally working it out. In a pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, he has giren a succinct history of the dental profession as it 
had been during the half century that preceded ** the recent," or rather 
the present great moyement, which has, no doubt, formed the tuming 
point in dental annals. 

Mr. Rymer, in his opening pages, thus forcibly puts the case of his 
profession : — 

" From the g^rest preTslence of diaeaso in the teeth, and the sad conae- 
qaenoes of such disease, the speciality of dtntal turgery hu assumed an 
importanoe second to none. Closely allied to medicine and surgery, it should 
noTer be practised except with a knowledge of their general principles, and an 
accurate and complete acquaintance with the parts to which it has reference. 
Insomuch, dental surgery resembles other specialities. But the dentist has 
duties to fulfil in addition to those of alleTiating pain, and staying the ravagea 
of disease in the dental organs. Eren when all has been done that skill can 
aooompliflh to presenre the teeth, they will sometimes be lost. In such cases, 
who shall say how much the dentist contributes to restore and maintain that 
greatest of all blessings — health, by meehanictU m$ant. The science of dental 
mechanics is, in truth, an interesting one, not alone as a triumph of ingenuity, 
but for the large amount of comfort it affords to so many thousands of the 
community. 

« Here, then, is a profession whose legitimate members must be possessed of 
a knowledge of anatomy and surgery, and who must further be mechanically 
ingenious; the peculiarity of the codling also demanding kindliness of feeling 
and gentlemanly deportment. It is strange that such a profession should never 
haye been organized in this country. True, the number of its members until 
of late years has been oomparatiyely small ; not so small, however, as to hare 
rendered organization impossible years g^ne by. But as it is useless to dwell 
upon what might have been done by the last generation, and it may be advan- 
tageous to chronicle what ha» been done by the present, a fiuthful record of the 
recent morement in the profession, to place it upon its proper basis, shall follow 
without further preface." 

The writer does not altogether ignore the reformatory movements of 
former years. He, however, dismisses them — and very properly too — in 
these summary terms : — 

" Some years ago, several abortive attempts were made to establish a society 
of dentists. At last, a sort of club was brought into operation, which has not 



▼ny long expired ; bat tf eating tnd drinkiiig fonMd m importent part of tli« 
banaes of iU members, it will not tend to eUraie the profemion in public 
Mtimation to dwell upon their prooeedinga. In jnstiee, howarer to the pro- 
ftanon aa a whole, it ahoald be remarked, that the membna of thii dab fonncd 
a Terj small and exclusiTe fraetion of ita body." 

Coming nearer to the present time, Mr. Bymer ohserrea : — 

<* During the years 1854 and 1855, the profession appeared to reoogniae the 
importance of organization, and a general desire seemed prevalent that some 
means of interoommnnication of ideaa shonld be established. Profes s ional 
brethren diseuased the matter amongst themselTca as oppoftonitiss offorad; but 
practieal meaaurea were acknowledged dUBcnlt to be pat into operation.*' 

Hie present moTement commenced by the pnblicfttioiit in the Lmiaif 
of the 25Ui August, of a letter from Mr. Bymer himself. In this letter, 
the writer showed what had been done in Ameriea, and loggeated the 
establishment of a Dental College in Rngland. This, and subeeqnent 
proceedings, which mainly led to the accomplishment of the great fact, 
the formation of the College of Dentists, are referred to by Mr. Bymer 
in terms of becoming modesty. He was a chief actor in them ; and his 
name shall be for erer identified with the eleTation of lus profesaioii. 
Howerer, the same feeling that actuated him in bringing together the 
memorable assembly of the 22nd September last, stiU characterises all 
bis acta, and is eridenced strongly in the pamphlet b^ore ns. His olject 
is not self, nor self-landation, but the weal of the honourable body of 
which be is so talented a member; and accordingly, erery line of lua 
present paper is <id rem. 

Mr. Bymer follows op the details of the movement ; comments with 
considerable, though not nndeserred severity, on the ** secret" proceed- 
ings of the few gentlemen who petitioned the College of Surgeons; 
shows the connexion between the petition and the X)dontological move- 
ment ; and concludes, by proving that the Dental profession can obtain its 
desideratum — an independent existence — only through an incorporated 
College of Dentists. 

We were tempted to make a number of other extracts from the 
pamphlet ; but we do better towards our readers by telling them to buy 
the work itself, and peruse erery line of it. 

Obtcure Nervous Dueoies popularly explained. By J. L. Lfovison.— 

Effingham Wilson. 

The pursuit of specialities in medicine and surgery, is one of the 
features of the present age, and has been productive of the greatest and 
most satisfactory results. Where a practitioner's attention is devoted 
exclusively to one branch of his profession, his experience must neces- 



mAf be largeri aad Ui Ofinton more fiifauiUe Ikaa when eitendod over 
tlie whole field. This nnpretondiiig Htile tdiime of Dr. Leriflon is «& 
initaDoe in proof, li conriito of six leUem eddreased to Dr. GonoUy. 
In ipeeking of nenrona dia e Mei , Ifae dooior Myi : — ** The eanae maj either 
be in the brainy in the nerree of the tpine* in morbid eonditlons of the 
orgftos of digestion, respiration, or circulation ; and UuUjy in the month." 
The most difBoolt to diagnose ftre those of the month, and to these onr 
•mthor^s attention Is doYoted in the work befbre ns. After ghmdng In a 
rapid bat dear manner al the normal condition of man, the results of 
ezdnsiTe phyakal training and extreme mental eoltore, the doctor gives 
» popolar explanation of reflex nerroas action, and proeeeds by remark- 
ing on the relation of the orgaM of the mouth, with the spinal nenreSf 
brain, arteries, and heart :-i^^ The masticatory organs hold an intimate 
qfmpathy with the mucous membrsBes, by a tenure inherited at the rery 
germ of their existence ( moeons foiydes with the heart, and vaseular 
system from the teeth, being suppUedwith blood by the external carotid 
arteriss with the brain and the external senses ; by the dental nerras 
originating at the base of the brain, and with the spinal nerres from an 
intimate tensian of their nerrous fibres with the latter. We would call 
espeeisl attention to the prindplss laid down In the two letters^ by 
which a oorreet diagnosis may be formed in these cases. The inti- 
mate relationship between the rarioas forms of nerrous disease and dental 
Initation, is shown in ft series of oases iriiieh hare come under Dr. LoTison's 
care. When we reflect that the tri-fadal or fifth pair of nerves ara 
intimaitely connected with the spinal nerresy we percelTe at once that 
affections of distant parts of the liody may be readily traced to diaeeae in 

Deafiiesi^ glandulsr enlargement, hemierania, tM»4onlourattx, con- 
fidsive action of the mnselss of the Cmc and neck, parafysla, catalepsy, and 
epilepsy, are shown in many eases to hare been produced by e diseased 
condition of the buccal organs. We understand that Dr. Lenson has 
retired from dental practice, and confines himself exdnsirely to the 
teeetment of these di iea s e s t and we cannot but congratulate the prc f es si o n 
upon possessing among its members one so competent to act as a pure 
consulting dental surgeon. 



Mjfttenet of Medical Zdfi; or, Doetors and their D<d^ ByGioBOB 

Allartoit, M.R.C.S. and L.A.O., &c. Balliere, Regent Street 

This little work, dedicated to ''the doctor-loying, doctor-hating^ doctor- 
cheating, doctor-patronising, and doctor-abusing public^'* Is a prodnctkm 
diapli^ruig talent of no mean order in its author, who has suooeeded in 
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defleribing the mnom gVftd«B of y to ftwriotM i l Hfe lo the greelaat per* 
fection. The aim of the book ii moit praiMWorthy : it ii to bring t9 
light the dbaracterbtioi of true icbbit in medioal ]imd» and to eonpsro 
them with mere external and sttrftee appearances <^ worthy and thus to 
fnniish the public with a guide to direct them in their choice of pro- 
feaaional adviaen. 

Mtmoin nor Qadques Points Fondameniaux ds Id Midedne DmUaire* 
Bj A. F. Talma» M.D.» &c.. Dentin to the King of the Belgians, &c 
Bmsselsy 1852. London: BallierCy Begent^treet. 

Wb feel an especial pleasure in directing the attention of onr readers 
to the aboTo work, not only because it is a raluable addition to the 
literature of the Dental Profession, but also because a copy of it has been 
presented to the ** Ck>llege of Dentists^" aocon^nied bj ffunnmctge de 

We reeiproeate tueh kindly f eriings and sympathy towards the Ck^ge 
in one who, by his writings and practice, has obtained sneh pre>«minence 
in the profession, and whose fame is European. Monsieur de Talma has, 
for many years past, adrocated the question of Dental education and 
reform, and with reference to this important subject, obserres:— 

« Common opinion is unfurtunately aeoustomed to regard too much 
the dental art as a mechanical profession placed beyond the rules of 
general medicine, and limiting ezdnsiyely its duties to certain manual 
operations to remedy defectire arrangements of the teeth, or to yarioui 
material alteration of their substance." 

The author demonstrates the Titality of the teeth by anatomical &cts, 
and shows that this Titality connects the science of dentistry with that of 
medicine. If such vitality did not exist, itirooldonly reqidre the strt of a 
mechanician to treat the most difficult and complicated cases in dentistry, 
but this Titality being thoroughly proved, it is quite impossible to separate 
the aorgical from the mechanical part of dentistry. Many great men 
deny that the teeth are organic bodies. But if they be not, how can ire 
account for their organization and disease with the general constitution 
of indiTiduals — the influence of climate and of regimen on the teeth — the 
destructibility of the teeth from constant use, like that of artifleial sets 
from chemical causes? 

It is by this fundamental principle, tis., the Titality, that the dentist is 
able to prescribe such remedies as are really usefuL 

We wonld beg to recommend tiiis book to our readers, as it is fiill of 
sound good sense; it is evidently written by a man who thinks fas^ and is 
devoted to the raising the standard pf the dental profadbn. 
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BOOSB BECBIVfiD FOB BEYISW. 

ICyit0iiM of Medicd life. By G. AUarton, K.B.G.8. 

Hie Performuioe of Operatioiii on the Teeth without Pain. By S. A. Parker. 

The Dental Profeeaion : iti Present Poeltion and Future Proapeota Conaidered 
relatire to the present Beformatory MoTement. By Samuel Lee Bymer. 

Obscure Nenroua Diseases Popularly Explained. By J*. L. Levison. 



^itlcti id €arttijfandtni% 



Letters lotU not he inserted in this Journal unUss authentieated with the 
name and address of the writer — not for pul>lic€Uion, but as a 
guarantee ofgoodfaUh. 



R. W. — ^The anonymouB correspondent signed ** Ajax," is a person 
of the name of Spence Bate, formerly of Swansea, but now of Plymoudi. 

Dr. Williams.— We are obliged for your suggestion, whioh wiU be strictly 
adhered to. 

Mr. R. Wbstwood. — Aroid a oontroversy with the party named. 

F. E. C. S. — We haye found oreoaote and tanin the best application for 
the purpose. 

Mb. W. Simpson.— Mr. Harding first introduced the applicatioii of the 
actual cautery by means of the galvanic battery. 

Odontolooists. — The gentlemen can become members of the College of 
Dentists, by being proposed and seconded. We feel assured no objection would 
be raised to their admission. 

An Associatb. — In cases of double hair-lip, when the fissure is not confined 
to the skin, the pre-mazillary bones on each side are not united, and after an 
operation, if this portion of the jaw be examined, it will be found to oontain 
the capsules of the four incisor teeth. 

F. 0.— Mr. HUl, the Secretary, will answer the question. 

Mb. Olvandon's ^* Introductory Lecture on Dental Surgery" came too late 
for insertion in the present number. We hope he willliaye forwarded his 
second lecture before we go to press with our next number. 

A PASSiys Membbb. — By referring to the contents of the present number 
of the Journal, you will find that your enquiries are iully answered. 

Amicus GuBLas. — We belieye your information to be quite correct, and 
that the Council of the College of Surgeons has declined to entertain the peti- 
tion of the eighteen. 

FoBWABD (Birmingham) is thanked. 

Communications and letters haye been received from Dr. Leyison; Mr. 
Jacob (Bridgewater) ; Mr. Parker (Birmingham) ; Messrs. Fowler and Preterre 
(Paris); Mr. Purland; Mr. Bate (Brighton); Mr. Donaldson Mackenzie; and 
Mr. James Bobinson. 

All Communications intended for insertion in the next number of this 
Journal, as well as Books for Review, &c., should be addressed to '* the Editor," 
at the Publishers, Walton and Maberly, Upper Gower-street, New-road, on 
or before the 1st of June. 
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MONTHLY MEETING, April 7. 

The usual Monthly Meeting of the Memben and Astoeiatet wai 
held this eyening ; the President in the chair. The rooms were much 
crowded, and yery great interest was manifested in the proceedings, 

Mr. G. J. Fox read the following list of contributions to the 
Museum, received since the former meeting: — 

SpeciTneru of early manufaeture of mineral ISedA.— Presented by 
A. Hockley, Esq. 42, Gerrard -street. 

Skmll of Walrus. —Presented by J. Harley, Esq. 23 a^ Davies-st. 

ShtU of Tortoise —Presented by Jabes Hogg, Esq. M.R.C.S. 

SkuUqfayoung Tiger. — Presented by Jabez Hogg, Esq. M.R.G.S. 

Lower right maxillary Bone qf a Cat. — Presented by Samuel Lee 
Rymer, Esq. Croydon. 

A new excavating drill, — Presented by H. L. Jacob, Esq. 
Bridgewater. 

Two apeeiment of native corundum. — Presented by Messrs. 
Pratt & Fletcher, Piccadilly. 



ELECTION 

The following gentlemen were 

C. D. Roberts, Esq. . 
J. Kamn, Esq. . . 
G. F. Lloyd, Esq. . 
J. J. Keene, Esq. . . 
J. K. Chisholm, Esq. 

C. W. Shew, Esq. 
J. Thwaite, Esq. . . 
W.W.Webb, Esq. . 

D. D. Hepburn, Esq. 
G. Bowmer, Esq. . . 

. S. Ghrimesy Esq. . . 
B. Murphy, Esq. . . 
J. Orrach, Esq. . . 
W. Williamson, Esq. 
F. W. Soss, Esq. 
J. Orrach, Jun« Esq. . 
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Nottingham 

Gloucester-place, Portman-square 
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Edinburgh 
Leicester 
Manchester-street 
Nottingham 
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The following gentlemen were alio elected Asioeiates :— 
D. Hepburn, Esq. . . . Davies-Btreet 
8. Cocking, Esq Gxafion -street, eaet 

Mr. Turner wished, before the ordinary business of the meeting 
was gone into, to call attention to " the declaration," which Members 
of the College were required to sign. He considered this declaration 
objectionable, and wished to take the opinion of the meeting on the 
subject. 

Mr. Adam Thomson and Mr. Rymer directed Mr. Turner's attention 
to Law xiy. of the College, which would inform him that it was com- 
petent to any member, on requisition, containing the signatures of ten 
members, to require the Council to call a Special General Meeting. At 
such Special General Meeting, the matter brought forward by Mr. 
Turner could be taken into consideration ; but the present was an 
ordinary monthly meeting, and Law xvii. prevented them fiom making 
any alteration in their laws or constitution, except at a general 
meeting. 

The President ruled in favour of the view taken by Messrs* 
Thomson and Rymer. 

Mr. Underwood then read the following paper on 

THE TREATMENT OP THE EXPOSED AND DISEASED DENTAL 

PULP. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen. — The object of our meetings 
being self-improvement, inter-communication of ideas, and the 
laying before our members the results of our own individual ex- 
perience, justifies us in considering no subject connected with our 
special branch of surgery, as otherwise than interesting. I trust, 
therefore, you will not consider the time misspent, in listening to a 
few remarks on the treatment of the diseased dental pulp, and peri- 
osteum. In these days the object of the surgeon is preservation, not 
extirpation. The removal of any part of the body has justly been 
called the Opprobrium of Surgery ; and no class of suigeons have 
devoted more time and research to avoid this, than dentists. A few 
years ago, and every aching tooth was instantly extracted ; no attempt 
was made to preserve the organ, or if made, it was by the patient 
himself, in the hope of deferring the dreaded alternative. The plugging 
of teeth was restricted to those cavities, where the pulp was not ex- 
posed, nor the dentine sensitive ; but such have been the rapid strides 
made by our Profession within this time, that no honest Practitioner 
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win now remote a toothy if he thinks there is eyen but a slight ehanee 
of saTing it : and this he must do in spite ef eTery obstacle thrown 
in his way. It is often a thankless and non-remunerative task ; the 
time taken up in preparing the tooth for plugging is not paid for by 
a usual fee ; and the patient himself is often apt to grumble, at so 
modi time being taken Vf to save a tooth. This is especially apt to 
be the case with a young practitioner ; but let him only determine 
that no temptation shall induce him, to depart from the golden rule 
to do the best his acquirements and judgment lead him to for his 
patient, and most certainly he will eventually attain, not only large 
praetioe, but a high and an honourable name. 

The parts of the teeth possessing nervous sensibility, are the pulp, 
or aa it -is more generally termed, the nerve, the periosteum, and 
the fine membrane, situated between the enamel and the bone. Mr. 
Tomes considers the sensibility of this part of the tooth, to be owing 
to the fibrils in the dentinal tubes ; he says, the greater degree of 
sensitiveness observable in the dentine immediately below the enamel, 
that is at the point of ultimate distribution of the dentinal tubes, and 
consequently of the fibrils, may be fully accounted for, on the sup- 
position ihat the latter are organs of sensation. 

No doubt the nervous filaments passing through the tubuli or else 
through the inter-cellular substance (for grave doubts have been thrown 
on the tubular structure of the tooth), form a plexus under the enamel 
which is highly sensitive ; every practitioner knows that in excava- 
ting some teeth, there is no pain whatever felt on introducing the 
instrument, even into the pulp cavity itself; but a sharp pang is ex- 
perienced immediately we touch the spot where the dentine and 
enamel come in contact ; the sensibility however of this membrane, 
need not interfere with plugging the tooth ; no ill effects will follow it. 
That which is toothache in the general acceptation of the word, 
proceeds from actual exposure of the dental pulp, and is characterized 
by acute and violent pain ; a portion of food, or any foreign substance, 
entering the cavity, and coming in contact with the pulp, any thing 
very hot or cold— in fact, exceeding in either of these respects the 
natural temperature of the mouth — immediately produces a paroxysm 
of pain along the whole course of the dental nerve extending up the 
head, fever, and general constitutional derangement. 

There are three modes of treatment open to us in these cases. 
Should the affected tooth be one of the incisors, or canines, the pulp 
may be removed either by a five-sided broach, or by pushing a 
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itraightened fish-hook up the cavity : give it a half turn, and with- 
draw it quickly, and in nine cases out of ten you will bring the neire 
with it. The bleeding may be stopped by the application of campho- 
rated spirit ; after which remove all the carious bone, dry out the cavity, 
and plug at once. The second plan is to destroy the nerve entirely ; 
the third, to render its exposed sur&ce insensible. There are several 
escharotics useful for this purpose. An escharotic is a substance 
which, applied to living tissue, produces an eschar or crust of disor- 
ganized animal substance. The first I will draw your attention to, is 
arsenic. In modem times, this agent was introduced into dental 
practice, by Dr. Spooner, of Montreal, whose brother, Dr. J. Spooneri 
of New York, first made it known to the Profession in a treatise 
published in 1836 ; and for a few years after its introduction, it was 
used in this country and in the United States to the exclusion of 
almost every other remedy. The action of the arsenious add is 
somewhat peculiar ; its effect is rather to destroy the vitality of the 
tooth stnicture, and to cause its consequent destruction, than to form 
an eschar. The mode in which it is most generally used, is to apply 
the sixteenth or twentieth of a grain, with an equal quantity of the 
acetate of morphia, taken up on a small dossil of cotton wool, mois- 
tened in creosote, spirits of wine, or eau de cologne, to the exposed 
pulp, from which as much of the carious bone as possible should 
have been removed : great care must be exercised in closing the 
mouth of the cavity with a piece of modelling wax ; as should the 
arsenic come in contact with the gum, an ugly sloughing sore 
may be the result. It is advisable to apply it to but one tooth at 
a time ; if however this cannot be prevented, and you have to use it 
to several teeth, the patient should be cautioned against swallowing 
the saliva. It is not positively necessary that the pulp should be ex- 
posed, as this agent readily, and speedily penetrates the dentine ; as 
a general rule it should be removed afler six or eight hours, when the 
whole of the pulp may be extirpated, without pain. The cavity should 
then be well syringed out with warm water, and left open for a few 
days ; afler which it should be kept stopped for a week or two, with 
cotton wool, steeped in equal parts of spirits of wine and the aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia, a fresh dressing being put in two or three 
times a day : this may be easily done by the patient himself. As long 
as any unpleasant smell is perceptible on the dossil of cotton, or the 
tooth feels tender on being pressed into the socket, it is unadvisable 
to plug it ; when these symptoms have passed away, we may then 
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proceed to fill the tooth, introducing the gold at far up the pulp caytt j 
of the fitng as possible. Practitioners were apt at first to be much 
eharmed with this agent, its effects are so immediate and so unmis- 
takeable. The tooth which but yesterday was the seat of the most 
excruciating pain, is to-day literally a dead substance in the mouth : 
but if we wait a day or two af^er the tooth is pluggel, we find that 
the periosteum which coTers the fangs of the teeth is affected. In 
the great majority of cases in which arsenic has been used to destroy 
the aenubility of the teeth, we have periostitis, or inflammation of the 
periosteum, running into alveolar abscess. The periosteum being 
highly injected, is thickened ; the result is, that the affected tooth is 
elongated beyond its fellows, and in closing the mouth the opposing 
teeth come sooner in contact with it, producing a dull heavy throbbing 
pun ; eventually puss is secreted, and we have well-defined alveolar 
abacess: or the matter exudes generally from the surface of the inflamed 
periosteum, and discharges itself at the neck of the tooth, in which case 
there is general soreness and pufiiness about the gum, and on rising 
in the morning a slightly saline taste in the mouth. Arsenic should 
Dot be used when the patient is very young, the absorbents being 
active, and the tissues highly vascular, nor in teeth where the enamel 
is very transparent, indicating a delicate and highly-organized struc- 
ture. We should bear in mind, that by this escharotic we are cre- 
ating a diseased condition in the pulp and tooth ; we are not merely 
rendering the nerve insensible, so as to enable us to plug the cavity 
effectually, but we are positively destroying it, and in doing so we 
give rise to increased vascular action and all its attendant evils. I do 
not go the length of some writers, who lay it down as an axiom, that 
we must on no account use this agent ; but I do say, and I am satis- 
fied the experience of my brother practitioners will bear me out, that 
in the great majority of cases where it is employed, in a few 
months' time we have periostitis, the plug has to be removed, and in 
all probability ere long the tooth shares the same fate. That a mor- 
bid condition is developed in the tooth does not admit of a doubt. 
Remove the pulp to which arsenic has been applied for eight or ten 
hours, and you will find it highly injected, and altogether abnormal 
in its appearance. 

If^ as Dr. Westcott fairly says, this morbid action extends to 
the point of the root, there is no guarantee that it will not extend 
through it, so as to affect the parts exterior to the root ; that is the 
peridental membrane and the periosteum of the alveolus. There can 
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be no question, that for simply destroying a norre, this is the^ most 
effectual and least painful agent ; but when our object is the preser- 
Tation of the tooth, in the present state of our experience it b verj 
questionable. In America, where it was first used in dental praetiee, 
it has been almost entirely given up ; in this country, unfortunately, 
up to within the last few months, dentists were so completely isolated, 
that it was almost impossible to obtain the results of each oth^s 
practice ; but amongst my own friends I know that it is now but sel- 
dom employed. 

The arsenite of cobalt is used in many cases with more safety 
than arsenic ; the quantity of the anenious acid it contains being 
small. A little of the powder should be sprinkled on a piece of sof- 
tened wax, which should be pressed into the cavity, and Iwought into 
contact with the exposed pulp, or it may be applied on a dosal <^ 
wool, the mouth of the cavity being sealed up with wax. The dres- 
sing should be removed afler six or eight hours, and Hie tooth treated 
as in cases where arsenic has been employed ; but here we are likely 
to have similar though less severe future periosteal inflammation. 

Tannic acid, or tannin, a vegetable acid, obtained chiefly from 
nutgalls, has & strong affinity for albumen and gelatin, and its 
modus operandi^ when applied to an exposed pulp, is, that it instantly 
unites with the albumen, and converts the surface of the pulp into a 
kind of leather covering, or cap, which protects the under sur&oe 
firom further injury or contact with any foreign substance. Upon this 
we may proceed to stop a tooth ; the pulp in this case is not destroy- 
ed, but retains its vitality ; the tooth is not a dead substance in the 
mouth, and consequently not so liable to periosteal inflammation ; its 
normal functions are still carried on ; when the nerve is not exposed, 
but where we find excessive sensibility of the dentine, tannin will be 
found a very valuable agent, as it at once coats the walls of the 
cavity with an insoluble compound, and destroys their sensitiveness. 
Some use it in the state of powder, but I prefer a soluti<m in water 
or spirit — the spirit solution is perhaps the better. 

Chloride of Zinc has been very largely used as an escharotic It 
is soluble in chloroform, spirits of wine, ether, and water. In solu- 
tion it is more prompt in its action, and also less painful ; as with 
tannin it has a strong affinity for the albumen of the tooth, and when 
in contact with the dentine it is decomposed, and gives off chlorine, 
and thus acts as an antiseptic* In using this escharotic the tooth 
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^ould be plugged two or three days after its application : if we wait 
longer i^e are likely to find the aenribiUty of the tooth again excited* 
Ciecsofe fomoB a coating on the Burface of the pulp, and restores 
ita healthy action. It may be disaolved in alcohol or ether ; but its 
effects are not bo satts&ctory aB with Bome of the other agents men- 
tioned ; Its antiseptic properties are very marked, and render it a 
oae^l sdd to us where there is a secretion of puss. In such a case, by 
keeping the cavity dressed for a time with it, we may often plug a 
tooth irhich would otherwise have been lost. 

The nitrate of silver is also superficial in its action ; the strength 
at which it should be used is a grain, or a grain and a half, to a 
drachm of distilled water : some dentists use the nitrate in its solid 
state, but I prefer the solution ; it is more convenient for application. 
The cavity ^ould be carefully dried out before introducii^ 
the dosdl of wool, and the dressing should be renewed three or 
four times a-day. Your patient, if tolerably neat-handed, may do this 
himself; but you should impress on him the necessity of drying the 
cavity perfectly before introducing the nitrate. The formula given 
will be found very satisfactory ; it is one of the safest remedies we 
can use for the purpose. 

Four or five grains of recently-burnt quick lime, mixed with a 
grain of morphia, is a very certain excharotic. A little of the powder 
ahould be taken up on a piece of wool, and placed on the pulp, and 
the cavity closed with wax : this should be removed the next day ; 
and if any tenderness remain, apply it again ; if not, apply the alcoho- 
lic dressing for a few days, and then plug the tooth. The dressing 
which for the last few years I have most generally used, and on 
which I place most reliance, is a strong saturated solution of camphor, 
the s^ngth a drachm and a half of camphor to two drachms of 
spirit. The anodyne efieet of the camphor is very marked, and 
thou^ the remedy is longer in efieeting its work than some of the 
others, it is decidedly safer. The patient should be ordered to change 
the wool three or four times a-day. At first a complaint will pro- 
bably be made against the taste of the camphor, but this will soon 
pass away. On an average, afler two or three weeks, the tooth will 
bear excavating, and the exposed part of the pulp be insensible, and 
we can plug the tooth. By using this agent there will be no ill 
effects, the vitality of the tooth will still remain, its condition be 
healthy, and we shall have a permanently- useful, instead of a dead 
oigan in the mouth. 
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The actual cautexy may often be used with great tuceeis in in- 
stantly producing an eschar, and in a few dayi the tooth may be 
plugged. The battery inrented by Mr. Harding, Member of the 
College, and manufactured by Mr. Coxeter for this purpose, is very 
convenient ; you apply the wire to the pulp, unhealed ; by touching 
a spring contact is made, and it is instantly at a white heat : care 
should be taken not to wound the internal part of the pulp. You will 
find this in many cases preferable to some of the more powerful 
escharotics : for myself, however, I infinitely prefer the nitrate of silver 
diluted, or the solution of camphor. We more frequently meet with 
ossification of the pulp from the application of the actual cautery than 
fix>m any other escharotic ; this process of ossification goes on after 
the tooth is plugged, and where it is confined to the portion of the 
pulp in contact with the gold, helps to render the operation more 
successful. In conclusion, allow me to say that I have only drawn 
your attention to those local remedies which I have been in the habit of 
using, and of whose action I could speak with certainty : the constitu- 
tional treatment would have caused me to trespass too long on your time. 

The degree of sensibility existing in the pulp and dentine, and the 
constitutional peculiarity of the patient, must be our guides in the 
selection of our remedy ; we must, in some cases, be prepared fi)r 
failure ; but with patience and perseverance, joined to discrimination, 
many teeth, which would otherwise be lost, may, by the use of one or 
more of the escharotics be preserved : we may rest assured, that our 
time will not have been misspent if we can but preserve a tooth ; and, 
'sooner or later, the dentist will receive that meed of praise to which 
he has so justly entitled himself. 

We are, as yet, in the infency of Dental Therapeutics, but the 
present movement in the profession is widening the field of our 
knowledge ; and, if with heart and soul we adhere to the work befere 
us, our country will soon stand in this, as she does in other branches 
of medicine and surgery, second to none. (Much applautej. 



Mr. PuRLAND had found filling the cavity of the tooth with lint 
soaked in a solution of the extract of hyoscyamus, a mode of treat- 
ment that was generally successful in speedily preparing the tooth fer 
permanent stopping. In many instances, the patient was able to 
have the tooth plugged the day after the henbane was applied ; hot 
the applications had seldom to be continued for more than two or 
three days. 
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Inflammation of the nerye was aometimea reduced bj filling the 
mouth with burnt brandy — ^brandy which had been allowed to fiaae 
far about half-a-minute. 

Mr. Mackbnzu had found a grain of morphia* diaaolved in maatic 
and mixed with a little dialk and plaster of Paris, an admirable iqp- 
plication. When put into the cayity of the tooth, it prepared it for 
it<^]Hng in a few days. 

Mr. R. Hxfbubn's experience did not enable him to agree with 
Mr. Purland and Mr. Mackenaie, in thinking that the cure of tooth- 
ache was so nmple a matter, and one so speedily accomplished, as 
these gentlemen's obserrations would seem to imply. He had known 
feferal cases in which two or three years were occupied in preparing 
the tooth before a permanent cure could be effected. He had &und 
chkride of zinc, one of the preparations referred to in Mr. Under- 
wood's able and interesting paper, a very satis&etory application. 

Mr. JoHss's experience showed, that in cases of inflammation of 
the nenre, some grains of paradise mixed with twice its bulk of spirits 
of wine, and half the quantity of rum, the older the rum the better, 
gaye instantaneous relief to the patient. 

Mr. Spxncsb had tried, with yery successful results, in cases of 
toothache, a preparation composed of one drachm of creosote, and half 
a scruple of acetate of morphia, applied with a little acetic add. 
Collodion, or pure gutta-percha diesolyed in chloroform, and applied 
with a camel's-hair brush, formed a good coyering before a tooth was 
stopped. 

Mr. PzBKiNs thought that when an escharotic ?ras employed, 
quick lime was about the best agent ; a preparation of twenty grains 
diyided into four parts, and applied morning and eyening. When 
this did not succeed, nitrate of sflyer might be used. He howeyer 
belieyed, that in thus saying teeth, the depriyation of a portion of the 
vitality of these organs, caused by the use of escharotics, made them 
more liable to disease in future. 

Mr. Fox thought a preparation of chloroform and opium— two 
drachms of the former to one of the latter — a good one. When stop- 
ping a tooth, he had, in cases where a yent appeared to be an ad- 
yantage, inserted a small tube into the capping ; and then stopped all 
round this tube. 

Mr. TuBNBB could haye wished that to his other yery interesting 
obseryations, Mr. Underwood had added some details as to a consti- 
tutional mode of treatment of the teeth. A paper on this subject 
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from Mr. Underwood, w some gentleman of equal experience, could 
not fail to be of value to the members and aasociates. 

Mr. Undsrwood.— Gentlemen. I am much obliged to you ftr 
the very kind manner in which you have received my paper fap- 
pUtute). I can aaure you, I felt much interested in the diacusnon 
to which my obaerrationfl gave rise. 

I shall now briefly notice the suggestions of the gentlemen who 
have discussed the subject of the paper. Mr. Purland recommended 
hyoscyamus. Now I used it ; but not with such success as should 
induce me to join in approving of its application. The preparation 
referred to by Mr. Mackenzie is what is generally known as the 
anodyne cement, and is more of a palliative than an escharotic Mr. 
Hepburn's remarks had reference to chloride of zinc, and of this I 
have already spoken. Mr. Jones has told us of a preparation that he 
is in the habit of using ; and Mr. Spencer has spoken of collodion, 
and also of gutta-percha dissolved in chlorofonn : now I find asbestos 
to answer very well for this purpose : but what I would seriously re- 
commend you to try, if you have not tried it, is a thin shaving of 
cow-horn, placed over the pulp after the escharotic has been used. 
You will find this an excellent non-conductor {applause J. You have 
heard Mr. Perkins's opinion on the use of escharotics. Mr. Fox has 
spoken of the insertion of a tube from the capping over the pulp* I 
certainly have a very great objection to this mode of treatment. In 
a case where the inflammation of the periosteum was very aggravated, 
my partner, Mr. Robinson, drilled a hole, two or three lines above the 
neck of the tooth into the pulp cavity. This was some three years 
ago ; and this operation up to this time appears to have been highly 
successful. Mr. Turner expressed a wish that I should offer some re- 
marks on the constitutional treatment of the teeth. I should occupy 
too much of your time, did I enter on that important subject on the 
present occasion ; but should the members so desire, I shall be most 
happy, on a future evening, to devote a paper to the constitutional 
treatment of the teeth. (Lwd applause J, 

The PBBBiDBiTT.^G^ntlemen. I am sure I express your feelings 
when I offer to Mr. Underwood the thanks of the College for his very 
able paper (cheers J ; one interesting in the information it contained, 
and also as having evoked the discussion which we have had the plea- 
sure of listening to. C Applause J. 

Mr. H. T. KiBBY, Associate, exhibited a very ingenious and prac- 
tical machine for making spiral springs. 
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Mr. CaMPBUL, Dmdee, a sunikr machine &r the tame puxpote. 
TbjB Gentleman likewise exhibited a vexy ingenioiu but simple file 
earner, by meanf of which the width ef the file could be legdated ; 
alao an ioqvoTed model tray. 



MONTHLY MEETING, May 5. 

There was a numerous Meeting of the Members and Associates this 
erening; the President in the chair. 

Mr. C. J. Fox announced the following contributions to the 
Muaeum and library* which had been receiTod by him since the 
April meetii^. 

Aneiemi extracting ttutrumenL^TTtMiaied by Byat West, Esq. 
Broad-street, City. 

Specimen qfcakareous depasiL — Presented by W. Cocking^ Esq. 

A modely iilustrating Mr. Hoarding e speeitnem of an imperfeeUy 
devdoped wisdom footA.— Presented by Charles James Fox, Esq. 
27, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 

Spedmene of H. L. Jaioobe\ E$q. preparation rfGvtta Pereka.'^ 
Presented by H. L. Jacob, Esq. Bridgewater. 

Two eaeie of laie dentition and one of an upper jawy with Jive 
eupemumerarieSy besidee tAe/idi eompUmentefiuth* — Presented by 
R. Thomson, Esq. CamberwelL 

SkaUefaLeopaird. — Presented by R. Thomson, Esq. Camberwell. 

Fowr antiqme tooih Jteye^ one specimen rfexostme^ and two euper- 
nmmerary teeth. — Presented by J. A. Sayles, Esq. Lincoln. 

Two mmUe tUmMtrating a eate of weUformed atrt^^ notwithetand-' 
ing the defideneg of teeth, — ^Ptesented by W. D. Saunders, Esq. 33, 
Baker-street, Portman- square. 

A pair if Eaet India wild hoar'e iNaU.— Pkesented by Alfred 
Jones, Esq. 64, Orosrenor-street. 

I^pedmene ofcakareoue <i2epont ^Presented by — Phillips, Esq. 
HuU. 

Caee qfozeeeus union between two lower temperarg oentrak. — Pre- 
sented by — Phillips, Esq. Hull. 

Ancient inetrument for cs^oel^fi^. — Presented by J(^n Lee 
Statham, Esq. 43, Mortimer -street, Cavendish-square. 
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Caae of exoiioiii. — Preiented by John Lee Statham, Eeq. 43, 
Mortimer-itreet, CaTendish-Bquare. 

Four valuable preparatums of the banes of the head and face. 

Medeeine DenUUre^ par A. J. Talma. — Presented by Monsieur 
Talma, Brussels. 

The •' Forceps.^*' a journal of dental eeienee. — Presented by — 
Bartlett, Esq. Caroline-street, Bedford-square. 

Onflraeturee ofbonee^ and reeedum in^nekat injuries^ trandated 
from Stromeyer and Eemarchy by Staiham ; with caeee of reeeetiom 
in dvilpradiee^ by the irandaiar. — Presented by S. F. Statham, Esq. 
f . R. C« S* 

Mr. Foz stated that it gave hun much satis&ction to announce, 
that he had at hist nearly completed such arrangements as would en- 
able him to throw open the whole of the Museum and Library to the 
inspection of the Members eyeiy time they met in the rooms of the 
College. 

RLECriON OF MEMBERS. 

The following Members were elected :— 

£. Winterbottom, Jan. Esq. Sioane-street 

SaltoD, Esq. . . . Worthing 

— ^ Stewart, Esq. . . . Liverpool 

Gamer, Esq* . . . George-street, Portman-square 

W. R. Wood, Jun. Esq. . . Brighton 

Polini, *' Associate" • Stanhope-street 

Mr. Adam Thomson read the following paper 

ON DENTAL CARIES. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen. — The subject of my paper is one, about 
which there has been much dispute, among dental practitioners ; the 
true cause of cariee being somewhat obscure : but as our object is 
educational, and as we meet here for enquiry, I shall with great defer- 
ence to the opinion of others, venture to statemy ideas with respect to the 
growth of this disease. In so doing, I shall divide my subject into 
three heads — the three appearances presented by decay. Firstly, lateral 
pressure^ or that which arises from the overcrowding of the teeth : 
secondly, crucial decay ^ or that which we find attacking the crown of 
the tooth : and, lastly, erodouy or that appearance of destruction 
found at the necks of those oigans. 

First, then, in order, comes lateral pressure. This species of decay 
is invariably found where the teeth approximate ; many suggest that 
the lodgment of food and its subsequent acidity, or vitiated 
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is the easut beUij quite fiiigetting the extreme Titality, and Taaciilft- 
lity of the teeth at a certain period : but if this fact be home in mind, 
I thinlr we can explain the matter in dilute easil j enough. Let us 
take two of our fingers and bandage them tightly together ; we find 
in a Teiy short time mortification to hare commenced, in consequence 
of the complete stoppage of circulation — so with the teeth. At the 
time the second let come through the gum, the structure is in a rery 
high state of ofganization, so much so that the slightest injuiy given 
tends to produce a morbid part, and as in the case of the finger, we 
find the destruction has commenced outwardly, and tends towards a 
centre ; with the teeth, the colour getting gradually lighter as we 
i4»proach the nerve. 

If this species of decay took its origin firom the lodgment of ex- 
traneous matter, whether food or saliva, how is it that it is seldom 
or never found past a certain age 7 If it be so found, the earie$ is so 
deep seated, that on ordinary calculation, it must have taken years 
upon years to produce the effect ; but if the theory of vascularity of 
the teeth be admitted, there is much to be deduced from that fad. 
In a well-formed mouth, where the teeth are properly set, we find 
their proximity so beautifully regulated, that a strip of paper can 
he passed between with the greatest ease ; in such a case we never 
find eariet between them. 

As this must be an admitted fiu;t, how does it agree with the idea 
of the lodgment of food ? If such decay resulted firom this cause 
alone, why does the food not remain, in however infinitesimal quan- 
tities, the difference in space not being half a line ? All must know, 
that however great care may be taken to prevent it, certain particles 
of food are retained, for shorter or longer periods, by the indentations 
of the tooth. 

The child's mouth at the age of six years has generally (with the 
exception of four), the whole of its first and second, or permanent 
teeth, the latter in progressive stages of formation. The jaw at 
this period being only fonned as fiir as its angle goes, to retain twenty 
teeth must necessarily have a more than usual amount of crowding, by 
containing the two sets, though each of the second u entirely 
dependent upon the health of the body. As they are evolved, 
we always find they press on the first set in such a way, as 
to cause absorption of the fangs, and finally to take their place in the 
jaw; nature so wisely ordaining it, that as the child advances to, 
and panes the sixth year, the jaw expands so as to give place to the 
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seeond and pennaneiit teeth. Theie are invanablj bdiind the fint, 
and in separate eellSf nouriihed by the nine choid, which net onl j 
connects them together, but supports vitality through the medium of 
nerres and vessels ; in proof of which, should the fint be prematurely 
extracted or injured in any way, the second sufier materially. 

It is at this period that conscientious advice is necessary ; as in 
many cases thoe seems to be a tardiness in the shedding of the milk 
teeth, as they make way for the permanent set^ which, in ten cases 
out of the docen, is the cause of this unusual degree of crowding. 
The second teeth being forced fiom their proper direction, press 
against one another in such a way as to overlap when through the 
gum : hence lateral pressure. We have then presented an irregular 
set of teetli, only to be remedied by mechanical means, and should these 
not be resorted to, this character of decay will certainly appear at the 
point of contact ; a very strong proof that it arises from pressure. If 
not too fiir gone, the judicious use of the file is to be recommended ; 
though the greatest care must be observed, as, up to the period of 
puberty, their vascularity is so great as to render the operation diiB* 
cult, if not, in some cases, impossible. If circumstances permit, and 
the patient be ordinarily careful, by using each morning a piece of tape 
ribbon, and rubbing well with any simple tooth-powder between the 
space made, the further progress of the disease is arrested. Now, if 
earus in the tooth existed from lodgment of food, or vitiated saliva, 
it would be found, that even after filing, the decay would again 
commence to manifest itself, and baffle all the efforts of the practi- 
tioner to prevent its return. Let us suppose that this form of decay 
did arise from the vitiated saliva, why is it that we do not find it 
almost ever in the under teeth ? It is because by the tongue and saliva 
constantly passing over them any thing like lodgment is thoroughly 
prevented. I ttiink. there can be no doubt, that this form of decay 
being oftenest formed in the upper teeth, arises from lateral 
pressure ; though it may be argued, that they have not the same 
chance of being thoroughly cleansed by the action of the saliva, 
still there is an infinitesimal portion left, which would, if the saliva 
theory were correct, be sufficient to produce this morbidity. 

The lip« in speaking, acts as a perfect sucker, and causes at all 
periods, with the exception of that of sleep, a constant current through 
the interstices ; and it appears that the great argument against this 
theory is, that should a tooth be either stopped or filed properly, we 
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haTe no lecazTCtice of this maladj. I know of many aues, filed 
eighteen years ago, and now perfectly healthy. 

The seeond class of decay now to be noticed, is that which attacks 
the crowns of the teeth ; its progress is most insidious, for often 
there is presented, to all appearance, a healthy tooth though in 
reality quite undermined ; and in masticating some hard substance the 
whole crown crushes in. This decay commences in the teeth, 
generally before puberty ; and is seldom or ne^er to be met with 
in any person past the age of sixty. At an early stage of develop- 
ment, the procen for the formation of enamel is slow ; and long prior 
to the second tooth making its appearance, we have absorption of the 
roots of the primary. The enamel at this period being immature, 
its deposition depends on any sluggishness of the general system. 
In the formation of the second tooth the enamel is deposited in four 
small points, forming at a future time the four comers or grinding 
edges of the molar. From those spots the crown is gradually per- 
fected, tending towards a common centre. It is at this stage that the 
delicacy of the constitution, from whatever cause it may arise, begins 
to tell. The deposition of enamel depending in its perfectness upon 
the health of the system, infiintile disease existing, its progress is 
stopped, leaving the crown incomplete. 

The tootii takes its future place in the jaw with easy access, from 
this imperfection to the fluids of the mouth, seeds of future decay 
are thus sown, a certain deposit being lef^, which in time decomposes. 
If the enamel had been perfectly developed, it would have resisted 
this destructive action ; but as the imperfection above alluded to 
existed, the bone beneath is attacked from the first by this outward 
agency, till the tooth is thoroughly destroyed. The enamel is able 
firom its density to resist this acid, but only serves to bottle up what 
has been conveyed through the orifice, until at last, in masticating, 
a fracture takes place, and we have the chamber of the tooth 
exposed. From the many cases that I have examined, I have in* 
Tariably found the decay crucial. If this disease existed in the 
tooth distinctly, we would find eariei of the tooth generally ; and, as 
in the case of cancer, any effort made to permanently arrest its pro- 
gress, would be fruitless. 

I do not now allude to such cases as those in which the nerve has 
become dead from inflammation, and which may be produced from 
various causes ; but to those in which it has been injured, the decay 
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haying reduced to a stage nearly approaching the moribund, but it 
•till retaining its vitality. 

Supposing the disease to have pre-existed from internal derange- 
ment of the nourishing system, the question naturally suggests itself 
would the removal of the decayed parts arrest its progress ? I think 
not The tooth being nourished to its sentre through its three roots 
by the medium of vessels and nerves, it would become a bodily dis- 
ease, and anything done by the practitioner towards its cure, would 
only serve to protract its destruction. But the decay arising from 
outward means, conBcquent upon an imperfection in the formation of 
the enamel, provided it be thoroughly cut away, all finable edgea 
removed, dried, and stopped, will be prevented horn showing any 
increase or further defect for a very long period of years. 

Thirdly. — Erosion, or notching of the teeth : this denomination 
of decay, for decay it is, is to be met in three or four forms ; and I 
am of opinion thst constitutional weakness is its primary cause; 
it invariably appearing at the junction of the teeth with the 
gum, and as the acrid matter evolved during illness becomes 
highly offensive, and we find shortly an indentation filled with a 
saturated-looking pulp, retentive of any extraneous matter. Its colour 
is dark brown ; and much pain is given in its removal. 

The tooth-powders made use of are, in many cases, an originating 
cause, some having the property of packing, especially charcoal ; 
which, however pure, is full of hard, gritty and insoluble particles ; 
so that, by its frequent use, morning and evening, certain small 
portions lodge at the junction of the enamel, under the gum, and 
form a nucleus for future deposits. This, in time, produces great 
irritation and fulness of the part, the gum recedes to a certain extent ; 
this wedge chips away, and we have part of the bone exposed. This 
is what may be properly called an origin of erosion, as the strict meaning 
of the word is '^ wearing into ridges." Its colour is sometimes white, 
or slightly yellow, bearing an extremely high polish. The most like- 
ly solution, however, is not dependant on the above ; for we find the 
disease in many who have never used this tooth-powder at all ; and 
so gradual is the ravage of this decay, that the patient is not aware 
of its existence until intromitted with in some way or another. Its 
colour is of a light brown, and it is extremely sensitive. In those 
who have been obliged to take acid as a constitutional remedy, the 
appearance is very different. It presents, in such a case, a ragged 
and irregular edge ; while the decayed bone still adheres in layers or 
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films, or gioeB so deep, ■ometimes, that in removing the carious ytxtt 
we find the nerve lateially exposed. Of all the species of caHei^ this 
is the most difficult to treat ; and is likewise often found attacking 
the chalky teeth, which result firom strumous dyathethis. In such 
eases, I have found as a palUative, the greatest benefit accrue firom 
the use of a lotion composed of tannin and a solution of morphia, 
its property being to harden the surface of the bone, and render it 
less sensitive. 

I cannot conclude thi« short notice upon the forms of carie$ to 

be met with on the human subject, without mentioning a curious 

fiut lately brought under my notice by a celebrated elephant hunter. 

He had many times noticed an elephant apparently suffering some 

awful agony, and dashing its head against anythuig that came in 

its way ; and he was lucky enough to witness the animal firee itself 

finom the apparent cause. It charged with surprising energy 

gainst the stump of a large tree, and broke one of its tusks right in 

halfl He shot the elephant, and upon examining the fracture, found 

a chamber of several inches in length, scooped out as if by mechanical 

means. He was much struck with the fact ; and in each succeeding 

animal he destroyed, he made strict examination to discover the 

cause of this phenomenon, and at last got a specimen which 

unravelled the mystery. High up in one of the tusks, he found an 

animal closely resembling a bug, but having two long scissor-like 

antennce, by which this insect had evidently burrawed its way. 

How, and from what germ it got its hirth, it would be difficult to 

say ; I simply lay before you his narration of this very curious circum- 

stance. 

I sincerely trust I have not wearied you by the length of my 
paper, on a subject respecting which I feel that I could say 
much more, if time permitted me so to do. However, gentle- 
men, my object will have been achieved, if my remarks be the 
means of eliciting the opinions of others on what we must all regard 
to be a matter of much interest to the Dental Profession. (Loud 
applause )• 

The Prbsidbnt. — Do you ever find the cartes to extend after the 
use of the file ? 

Mr. Thomson. — Not if the patient be ordinarily careful. 
The Pbbsidbnt. — You attribute carieB to chemical action ? 
Mr. Thomson.-* Yes, in some cases. 

C 
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The Pbbsidbnt.— There are seyeral theories — the chemical, the 
inflammatoiyy and the eonstitutional theories ; so that this is a pe» 
culiarl J interesting subject for discusdon. 

Mr. LiNTOTT wished to ask Mr. Thomson, did he consider the 
use of the file judicious in cases arising from lateral pressure. 

Mr. Thomson replied that he did in many cases, where the de- 
cay could be removed. 

Mr. LiNTOTT. — In filing did not Mr. Thomson remove a part of 
ihe enamel ? 

Mr. Thomson did remove that part of the enamel which was 
affected. 

Mr. LiNTOTT. — But was not the entire affected before the cartes 
took place ? 

Mr* Thomson. — To a certain extent. 

Mr. LiNTOTT. — Then would it not be better to preserve as much 
of the enamel as possible ? 

Mr. Thomson. — Certainly ; that vras just what he did in using 
the file, which he passed from the cutting edge of the tooth to the 
neck. 

Mr. LiNTOTT. — In a case arising from lateral pressure, would it 
not be better to move a tooth, and get at the seat of disease in 
that way? 

Mr. Thomson. — I prefer filing. 

Mr. Undbbwood's experience led him to believe that in cases of 
lateral pressure, the more advisable treatment was to separate the 
teeth by wedges. Dr. Parmly, of New York, strongly recommended 
this plan, and mentioned a case which went far to prove its complete 
success. The case was one in which some eight or ten years ago, it 
was found necessary to remove a bicuspid ; and in which, after a 
fortnight's use of wedges, the second bicuspid was moved into the 
place of the first, where it had remained since that time. Although 
the file was an exceedingly useful aid, when used with discretion, he 
(Mr. Underwood) was for preserving as much of the enamel as possi- 
ble, whereby a better case of stopping was sure to be made. He 
would therefore, whenever possible, have recourse to the plan of sepa- 
ration by wedges. A thin wedge of pine or hickory wood, or of 
India-rubber, used every day, would soon separate the teeth in the 
manner desired. 
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Mr. Thomson had been rather muuiiderBtood. His remarks as 
to filing applied to cases of small discoloration, when they could not 
8tq> the tooth, and not to those cases in whidi stopping was indis- 
pensable. (HeoTj hear J. 

The Pbbsidxnt would obsenre, that the pith of the common elder 
made a capital wedge for dividing. As the matter was absorbed after 
the insertion of the wedge, the division expanded. 

Mr. LiNTOTT thought that the objection to the soft wedging was 
the time it would take to effect the separation. 

Mr. Undxbwood said that the separation would generally be ef- 
fected in two or three days, by cotton or India-rubber, and the reces- 
sion of the gum would prevent hemorrhage 

Thanks were then, amid much applause, voted to Mr. Thomson, 
for his able and interesting paper. 

Mr. Perkins then read a paper on ^^ Pivoting," which gave rise 
to a lengthened aqd interesting discussion, that was continued till 
ten o'clock, and was then, on the motion of Mr. P. Mathews, ad- 
journed till the next monthly meeting. 

Before the members separated : — 

Dr. W. A. Roberts, of Edinburgh, exhibited his ingenious com- 
press for arresting dental hemorrhage. 

Mr. PuRLANo placed upon the table a pivoted tooth, taken from 
the mouth of an Egyptian mummy, together with a variety of antique 
instruments for extracting teeth. 

Mr. R. Hepburn exhibited a palate case, with an extraordinary 
large and deep fissure, which he had just completed. His object in 
showing it was, not so much, he said, for the purpose of exhibiting the 
mechanism of the obturator, as to explain the method he adopted of 
taking an exact model of the whole of the cavity. Being desirous of 
obtaining a perfect impression, and seeing the impossibility of with- 
drawing it in the usual way, he first took a model a little deeper 
than the original arch of the palate, and fitted a gold plate to the re- 
quired fonn, then on the back of the plate he fastened with resin 
as much soft wax as completely filled the aperture, then pressed 
it up imtil the plate thoroughly fitted into its place, and with- 
drew it; he then hollowed out the entire centre of the back 
of the plaster cast to the edge of the cavity, placed the wax 
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and plate through from the other ride untfl it again fitted, reversed 
the cart, fiUed it up with pla.ter, and the rerolt was the model now 
shewn. 



MONTHLY MEETING, June 2. 

Thbbb was a large attendance of Members and Associates at this 
Monthly Meeting. 

NEW MEBCBERS. 

The following Gentlemen were elected Members : — 

— Stewart, Esq Elgin, N. B. 

^ Moore, Esq Newport, Isle of Wight 

A. Jones, Jun. Esq Groevenor-street 

^ Vernon, Esq Edinburgh 

— Vernon, Jun. Esq Edinbuigh 

J. Brophy, Esq >>iWin 

— Barlow, Esq Hackney 

— West. Jnn. Esq Broad-street 

— Franklin, Esq Westbonme-grove 

— Sales, Esq Lincoln 

The discussion on Mr. Perkins' Paper, adjourned oTer from the 
previous month, was renewed, and kept up for upwards of an hour, 
when Mr. Perkins replied, and a warm vote of thanks was passed to 
him, for his able treatment of the subject. 

We shall publish this paper, and the discussion on it, in our Octo- 
ber niunber. 

Mr. Habdino then read a paper on the Electric Cautery, and a 
discussion thereon took place ; after which he received the thanks of 
the Meeting. 

The Pbesidbnt called the attention of the meeting to the medical 
bills (of which more will be found in another part of our Journal), 
and Mr. Underwood gave a very lucid explanation of the points of 
these measures which afTected the Dental Profession. 

It was resolved, that the Council should prepare a petition to Par- 
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liament on the subject of the bills ; and that the said petition should 
lie in the College for signature on the following Friday evening. 

The pRBsiDBNT read the following notices :— 

The next ordinary meeting of Members of the College, will be 
held on Tuesday, October 6th. 

The Course of Lectures for the ensuing Session will commence 
early m the month of October. Full particulars will be duly pub- 
lished, and notices sent to each Member and Associate. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



LECTURES. 

By Gbobgb Simpson, F. R.C.S. latb Soboeon to thb Wbst- 
MiKSTBR Gbnbral DisPBNSARY. — Mr. Simpson's introductory lecture 
on the skeleton, was delivered on Thursday, 9th April. He com- 
menced by stating, that it was his desire and intention to address his 
younger hearers who were assembled as students in an honourable 
branch of the medical profession, and trusted that he might not be 
disappointed in his wish to stimulate and encourage their ardour in 
the pursuit of their studies in anatomy. He reminded them of the 
duties and responsibilities of their profession, which had been so well 
pointed out in the original address of the President. From that ad- 
dress they had, no doubt, derived much instruction ; and the lectures 
of Dr. Steggall must have thoroughly proved to them the absolute 
necessity for their acquiring an accurate knowledge of the anatomy of 
the human frame. It was most judicious of the Council to have di- 
rected the attention of students to this great branch, as a preliminary 
to their other theoretical studies. Mr. Simpson gave a general de- 
scription of the structure of the human skeleton, but dwelt with 
minuteness on the anatomy of the head and face. 

His second lecture was delivered on Thursday, the 2drd April, 
when he concluded his description of the skeleton; directed the 
attention of the students to some important points connected with the 
study of dental surgery ; and brought his very interesting course to a 
close by promising to give a lecture at some future occasion, on the 
diseases affecting the jaw. 
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By Alfbbd Cabfbktbb, Esq. M.B. London, M.R.G.& &c. 
— The two lectures deUvered by Mr. Carpenter (May 7th and 
14th) on ^* Principles of Dental Suigeiy/' commanded the attention 
of the very huge audiences that assembled to hear them. The 
arrangement of the subject was extremely judicious, and the 
mode in which it was treated was intelligible to the most junior stu- 
dent. 

Previously to Mr. Carpenter commencing hii first lecture, the Presi- 
dent rose, and, after a few brief observations relative to Mr. Carpenter's 
kindness in having come forward and taken the chair at the first 
public meeting of the dental body, when members of that body had 
refused to preside, said — *' 1 am directed by the unanimous vote of 
the Council — and I am sure I may add of the laige number of Members 
now present-— to express their high opinion of your liberal and inde* 
pendent course of action on that occasion." fLaud appkuuej. 

Mr. Carpenter, in reply, observed that he was quite taken by 
surprise. He was not prepared to receive such a mark of their 
respect for the small service rendered on that occasion. He had 
felt, and did now feel, that an independent college was necessary for 
dental practitioners. They had commenced the undertaking in a 
liberal spirit, and he had no doubt, that if they so continued, an 
independent College of Dentists would soon be firmly established, 
that would, in course of time, rank with the other colleges for the 
education of professional men. (Cheen). 

• 

By Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S. &c.— Two very able lectures by thia 
gentleman, on ** Bone Enamel," and ^« The Metals, &c. used in Den- 
tistry," were delivered, the first on the 16th April, and the second 
on the 30th April. We shall have the pleasure of publishing a con- 
siderable portion of these lectures in our next number. 
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Lectubb bt Jabez Hogg, M.R.C.S. &c. 

(somoaoa to tub botax. wmtm nriru ottmalii ic voapiTAi.), 

ON THB MICB08C0PB, OPTICAL IBRAMOBlCKNTt, APPLIANCBt, 

▲HD PRKPABATIOM OV OBJICTB* 

All micnncopes in ordinary use, whether timpU or compound^ depend 
for their magnifying power on that ijifluence exerted by leniet in 
altering the course of the rays of light pasting through them^ which 
u termed refraelum*. 

The lenses employed in the construction of microscopes are chiefly 
convex ; those of the opposite Idnd, or eoncav$y being used only to 
cauae certain modifications in the course of the rays passing through 
conTex lenses, whereby their performance is rendered more exact. 
The central or axial ray, as it coincides with the perpendicular, will 
undergo no refraction; the others will be bent from their original 
course in an increasing degree, in proportion as they fall at a distance 
from the centre of the lens. The distance of the focus from the lens 
will depend, not merely upon its degree of curvature, but also upon 
the refracting power of the substance of which it may be formed. 

The refracting influence of concave lenses will evidently be pre- 
cisely the opposite of that of convex. Rays which fiill upon them 
in a parallel direction, will be made to diverge as if from the principal 
focus, which is here called the negative focust. 

When a sound eye of the average power, neither long-sighted nor 
short-sighted, examines any object in order to see it most distinctly, 
the observer places the object at the distance of about tix or ei^hi 
inches, and in this position it is seen of its natural size, and is not 
said to be magnified. If we hold up at this distance a finger three- 
fourths of an inch broad, it will appear to cover a ^all ten feet distant 



* Lens is derived firom the Latin lentile^ and signifies a small flat 
beam. The efiect of a lens, or common burning glaae, is, as is well 
known, to collect the rays of light &lling on its surface, and to unite 
them at one point, to which the Latin term focus (fireplace) has been 
^plied, on account of a considerable degree of heat being produced at 
that place by the concentration of the rays of light. 

f The clearest explanation of this part of optical science will be 
found in Dr, GokUng B%r<p9 Manual qf Natural Philoiophyy or Brewster's 
Optics. 
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a space of fifteen inches. If we hold it up at tiiree inches from the 
eye, it will cover a space of thirty inches, and will appear twice as 
large ; and if we bold it up at the distance of an inch and a half, it 
will coyer a space of sixty inches, and will appear four times as laige. 
But though magnified in these two last positions, it is not seen dis- 
tinctly, and therefore we see it more imperfectly than we saw it at 
the distance of mx inches. These obserrations lead us to the simplest 
of all microscopes, which are the »in^k aperture microecepee. If 
we now look at the finger, when seen indistmctly at the distances of 
three, and one and a half, inches from the eye, through a small 
pinhole in a piece of card, it will appear not only magnified, but 
tolerably distinct, and the distinctness will increase with the smallness 
of the aperture. The most satisfactory aperture is one made with a 
needle in a piece of sheet-lead or tinfoil, and when the eye is applied 
close to it, the vision will be such, that discoveries of rude structures, 
invisible to the eye, might be made by the observer. 

Mr. Gorham very ingeniously shows the magnifying power of 
short spaces, by admitting the rays of light through minute apertures, 
at the end of a tube. The pencil of light admitted through an 
opening of this kind, held within a very short distance of the eye, 
consists of rapidly-diverging rays falling upon the cornea. Some of 
these are entirely lost, others are intercepted by the iris, while the 
remainder pass through the pupil, and give to the image formed on 
the retina its circular form. 

If then, whilst a small object is held very near to the eye, so as 
to ensure a rapid divergence of the rays proceeding from it, the pupil 
will be dilated by the small quantity of light which is used, and to 
which, like a photometer, it immediately responds, so as to admit as 
lai^e an angle as the lens and humours of the eye are capable of re- 
fracting, at the same time that the object is rendered distinctly visi- 
ble. It is only under such circumstances, we arrive at the utmost 
limit to the available magnifying power of the unassisted eye. 

It is usually said by opticians, with respect to the examination of 
small bodies, man is long-sighted, and requires glasses of a convex 
form to make them visible. A microscope here proves serviceable. 
An artificial image, is, by its aid, formed in front of thp eye, on the 
cornea. The rays meeting to form this image, divei^ again from 
this point in the same way, as if the object firom which they original- 
ly radiated was there situated. 

Thus it gives to the eye the advantage of augmented magnitude, 
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and remoTea ths inctmTenience that ariau &om th« disagreeable prox- 
imity of the object. The picture formed upon the retina correiponda 
with one of an object greatly increased in its dimenaioai, and viewed 
at the very Bmallest distance of distinct vision. 

The mmpcvnd miertMcope may consist of mly two lenses, whils 
a simple microscope may be made of three. In the triplet for the 
rimpl« microacope, however, the effect of the two first lenses is to do 
what might have been accomplished, though not so well by one ; and 
the third merely effects certiun modificatioDS in the light before it 
enten the eye. But in the compound microscope the two lenses have 
totally different functions — the first receives the nys from the object, 
and bringing them to new foci, forms an image irhich the second lens 
treats as an original object, and magnifies it just as the single 
micTDecope magnifies the object itself. 

The compound microscope, fig. 4, consists 
of an object glass n /, a field gloss d e, and 
an eye glass y^, the object o b, being placed 
a little further from the lens than its principal 
focal distance : the pencil of rays from which 
converge to a focus and form an inverted 
image of the object at p g, which image is 
viewed by the eye placed at a, through the eye 
glass / g. The rays remiun- parallel afler 
posmng out until they reach the eye when 
they converge, by the refractive powers of 
the eye itself, and are collected on the retina. 
But the image differs &om the real object 
in a very essential particular : the light be- 
ing emitted from the object id every direction, 
renders it vinble to an eye placed in any po- 
sition ; but the, points of the im^e formed 
by a lens, emitting no more than a small 
Gtmieal body of rays which it receives from 
the glass, can be visible only to the eye si- 
tuated within its range. Thus the pencil of 
rayi emanating from the object at o is con- 
veyed by the lens to^ cross each other, and 
diverge towards k, and therefore would never 
arrive at the lens fg without the interposi- 
tion of the plano-convex lens at d e, placed "^' ^ 
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at a tmaller distanoe from the object ; and by thU means the pencil 
d n, which would have proceeded to A, k refracted or bent towards 
the lenty^, having a radial point at p g. 

The object is magnified for two reasons, first, because if we yiew 
the image with the naked eje, it would appear as much larger than 
the object, as the image is really larger than it, or as the distance/*^ 
is greater than the distance firom the real object to^ and secondly, be- 
cause this picture is again magnified by the eye-glass. The com- 
pound microscope then consists of an object lens n /, by which the 
image is formed, enlarged, and inverted ; an amplifying lens d e, by 
which the field of view is enlarged, and is consequently called the 
JiM-gUui^ and an eye-glass or \ea%fg by which the eye is permitted to 
approach very near, and consequently enabled to view the image un- 
der a large angle of apparent magnitude, the two, usually combined, are 
called the eye-piece. Since the power depends on the ratio between 
the anterior and posterior foci of the object glass, it is evident that by- 
increasing that ratio, any power may be obtained, the same eye-glass 
being used, or having determined the first, any further power may be 
obtained by increasing that of the eye-glass, and thus by a pre-cu'- 
rangement of the relative proportions in which the magnifying power 
shall be divided between the object-glass and the eye-glass, almost 
any given distance (within certain limits) between the first, and its 
object may be secured. This is one valuable peculiarity of the com- 
pound instrument ; and another is the large field or large angle of 
view which may be obtained, every part of which will be nearly 
equally good ; whereas, with the best simple microscopes, the field is 
small, and is good only in the centre. 

AMOLB OF APBBTURB. 

The definition of an object-glass much depends upon the increased 
**• angle of aperture." The angle of aperture is that angle, which the 
most extreme rays that are capable of being transmitted through the 
object-glass, make with the point of focus : b a by figs. 5 and 6, is 
the angle of aperture ; but it will be seen that the angle of aperture is 
much greater in fig. 5 than in fig. 6, which represents an uncorrected 
lens ; consequently, a much larger quantity of light is transmitted 
by the former than by the latter, when any object is subjected to 
examination. In order to see an object at all distinctly with an un- 
corrected lens, it is necessary to diminish the aperture so much. 
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by lie md ^ttppt, aa tg isteriere with the ti 
of light nquind to Me the «bjea periectly. 



fig. C. fig. 6. 

There u uiother imperfection inaeponble from the compound 
miergacope, which merita our cotuiderBtioii. Whatever defect! may 
exist in the materia), or fonn, or position, of its object-glsMes, cauiing 
the rsyi to ttraji, ai Sir Isaac Newton eaUs it, &om the true path, 
whether producing difference of denrity, or uncorrected colour, or in- 
coincident images, from spherical aberration, or bad centering, the 
effects are increased tn proportion to the dUtanee tjf the imagt from the 
vlye^-gtau. 

From this cause the length of the microscope ii limited, and the 
only remedy for the evil is to sborten the instrument, and produce 
the requisite power, by achromatic eye-glasses, single, double, or 
triple. We shall thus be led to make the microscope shorter and 
shorter, till we descend to triplets, doublets, and single lenses, in 
which the power of straying is reduced to its minimum. Pure gems, 
which, from their eipense, wo beutated to use in the compound in- 
strument, now onne to our aid, and may be easily commanded for 
ungle lenses or doublets. 

Fluids, too, which may yet be obtained, with a re&octive power 
equal if not superior to the diamond, may, in the future, replace our 
genu;andif, when such instruments are in our hands, we place the ob- 
jects in a fluid, filling the space between them and the object-glass ; if 
we iUuminate them with homogeneous light, and prepare the observing 
eye by washing its cornea, and giving to the fluid which lubricates it 
a true gewnetncal figure, we may hope that the /tUure of tha micro- 
lew^ may transcend the promt, and that splendid revelations yet 
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await the philosophical observer. The time must come when vast 
ditcoTerieB must be the trophies of obserrers thoroughly acquainted 
with all the refinements of optical science. A profound knowledge 
of the phenomena of difiraction, of the aberration, dispersion, and 
absorption of light, and of the fallacies of yision, are absolutely 
necessary in an observer, when structures that are perplexing are to 
be resolved, and things that are invisible are to be seen. 

The Polarizing Miero90ope. — There are certain structures in 
minerals, in plants, and in the tissues and various parts of animals, 
that are whoUy invisible to the human eye when viewed in conunon 
light. 

Common light, as it comes from the sun, and from artificial 
light, consists of or may be divided into two kinds of light, as elec- 
tricity may be divided into vitreous and resinous, or magnetism into 
north polar and south polar. Thus divided, conunon light is said to be 
polariaedy and the two portions exhibit different properties when reflect- 
ed firom or transmitted through bodies. Now the separation of common 
into polarized light may be effected by making light pass through 
several plates of glass at an angle of about 55"* ; it may also be di\i- 
ded into two polarized pencils, by passing through certain ciystala, 
such as Iceland spar, quartz, tourmaline, &c. Each pencil is polar- 
ized separately, and when a rhomb of Iceland spar is cut into two 
parts, and these parts combined, so that one of the pencils is hindered 
from reaching the eye, it constitutes a NicoU's /Trtsm, now used in 
the polarizing microscope. In certain crystals, as tourmaline and 
herapathite (the sulphate of iodo-quinine), one of the pencils is ab- 
sorbed, and plates of these substances therefore make good polarizers. 
The polarizing microscope was first constructed and used by Sir David 
Brewster, in his experiments in 1815, on diamond, rocksalt, ame- 
thyst, &c. ; who also first employed a film of seleuite (sulphate of 
lime), of such a thickness as to polarize a blue of the second order ; 
such are now used generally to shew off the colours of polarizing 
structures, when they are not sufficiently strong to be seen— the blue 
ground gives strength to the coloured tints. 

When polarized light has passed through any transparent body, a 
change is produced upon it by the action of all those bodies that have 
an invisible structure, and this change is made visible by looking 
through another polarizer, placed transversely to the first polarizer, 
which is called the analyzer. The structure of the microscopic object 
is there displayed in different colours, or in different shades of white 
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%ht, the colour, or the degree of light depending on the thickness of the 
different parts of the object. The fonns thus disclosed to the eye are 
at once splendid and beautiful, never failing to surprise eren observers 
who have been long accustomed to the sight. 

The Hnyg^nian eye-piece is the best for all ordinary optical 
porpoaes ; but when it is required to measure the magnified image, 
use the eye-pieee invented by Mr. Ramsden, called by him the 
micrometer eye-piece. 

The rough mode of ascertaining the magnifying power of the 
oHnpound microscope, is generally taken on the assumption that the 
naked eye sees most distinctly at the distance of ten inches. 

Place on the stage of the instrument a known divided scale, 
and when it is distinctly seen, hold a rule at ten inches distance 
firom the disengaged eye, so that it may be seen by that eye over- 
lapping or lying by the side of the magnified picture of the other 
scale ; then move the rule till one or more of its known divisions cor- 
respond with a number of those in the magnified scale, and a compari- 
son of the two gives the magnifying power. 

To the most complete instruments a set of eye-pieces, consisting 
of three, is generally made. These differ in power ; the longest is 
always the lowest power, and is marked a. Its angular aperture, 
which determines the sixe of the field of view, is generally less than 
that of the others (if constructed on the Huyghean plan), being 
limited by the diameter of the body. It is usually about 20 degrees. 
The next eye-piece, or middle power, marked b, and the deepest, c, 
have more than 30 degrees of angular aperture. 

For viewing thin sections of recent or fossil woods, teeth, bone, coal, 
the fiructification of ferns and mosses ; fossil-shells, seeds, small insects, 
or parts of large ones ; molluscs, or the circulation in the frog, &c. 
the eye-piece a is best adapted. 

For examining the details of any of the above objects, it will be 
advisable to substitute the eye-piece b, which also should be used in 
the observation of crystals when illuminated by polarized light, the 
pollen of flowers, minute dissection of insects, the vascular and 
cellular tissues of plants, the Haversian canals and lacunee of bone, 
and the serrated lamin® of the crystalline lens in the eyes of birds 
and fishes. 

The eye- piece c is of use when it is requisite to investigate the in- 
timate structure of delicate tissues ; and also in observations upon 
fossil infusoria, volvox, scales firom moths' wings, raphides, &c. The 
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smployment of thia eye-piece, when a higher power ia teqtuted, i 
Tiatei the neceBsity of uaing B deeper object-glass, which alwayi 
essione a fireth airangement of the iJluininsttoii and focus. It m 
be borne in mind, that the more powerful the eye-piece, the m 
apparent will the imperfections of the object-glau become ; hence 1 
conSdence should be placed in the obserrations made under a pow 
ful eye-piece, than when a limllar degree of amplification la obtau 
with a shallow one and a deeper object-glast. 

The degree of perfection in the construction of the optical part 
ft microscope, is judged of by the distinctness and comfort with wh 
it exhibits certun objects, the details of which can only be mi 
visible by combinations of lenses of high magnifying power, anc 
near approach to coirectness. Such are called by the microeco] 

Much of the beauty of the object* seen depends upon the mana 
ment of the light that is thrown upon or behind them, which i 
only be fully mastered by practice. It may be remarked, howei 
as a i^eral rule, that in viewing those which are transparent, ' 
plane mirror is most suitable for bright daylight; the concave fa 
lamp or candle, which should have the bull's-eye lens, when that 
used, 80 close to it, that the rays may fall nearly parallel on the min 

If the bull's-eye lens ia not used, the illuminating body aboi 
not be more than five or six inches from the mirror. The latter 
seldom required to be more than three inches from the object, i 
details of which are best shown when the lays from the mirror I 
upon it before crossing ; and the centre should be, especially 
lamplight, in the axis of the microscope. For obscure objects, it 
by transmitted light, and for outline, a fiill central illumination 
commonly best ; but for seeing delicate lines, like those on the ica 
of insects, it should be made to tall obliquely, and in a direction 
right angles to the lines to b« viewed. 

The diaplffagm, fig. 7, is often of great use in modi^ing the li( 



fig. 7. 
A itoi^g such rays as would confuse the image (especially wi 
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low or moderate powers) ; but many cases oeeor when the effects 
desired are best produced by admitting the whole from the mirror. 
If an achromatic condenser is employed instead of the diaphragm, its 
axis should correspond with that of the body ; and its glasses, when 
adjusted to their right place, should show the image of the source of 
artificial light ; or by day, that of a cloud or window-bar in the field 
of the microscope, while the object to be yiewed is in focus. The 
most pleasing light for objects in general is that reflected from a 
white cloud on a sunny day ; but an Argand's lamp or wax-candle, 
with the bull's-eye lens, is a good substitute. A laige proportion of 
opaque objects are seen perfectly well (especially by daylight) with 
the side reflector, and the dark bore as a background ; and for show- 
ing irregularities of surface, this lateral light is sometimes the best ; 
bat the more vertical illumination of the Lieberkuhn is usually pre- 
ferable, the light thrown up to it from the mirror below being, with 
good management, susceptible of much command and yariety. 

Dipping-tubes for various purposes, — These are tubes of glass, 
^g, 8, about nine inches in length, open at both ends, and from one- 
eighth to one-fourth of an inch in diameter. The ends should be 
nicely rounded off in the flame of a blow-pipe ; some of them may 




fig. 8. 



be straight, whOst others should be drawn out to a fine point, and 
made of either of the shapes represented bX c d e. 

Dissecting Knives^ S^e. — Knives and needles of Tarious kinds 
and sizes are required for microscopic dissection : the best for the pur- 
pose are represented in fig. 9, being in fact, the very delicately-made 
knires used by surgeons in operations upon the eye. Dissecting 
needles may be either straight or curved. They may be fixed, or 
made to take in and out of their handles. Three of the most conve- 
nient are shown in fig. 10; these are made expressly by Mr. Wee- 
don, of Hart Street, for the use of the microscopist. 

The mode adopted for breaking up tissues into very small pieces 
is usually conducted as represented at fig. 11, with a pair of the 
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■mall needles held finnly between the fore-finger and thumb. The 
■tnictuie muit be tea$ed out ; an operation which requirei care and per- 




MTerance, as mMt of the animal tisiues are very difficult of aeparation, 
especially when it is wished to examine them under high powers. 



All substances should be carefully separated from dust and other 
impurities which would tender th^ structure indistinct, or confuang. 



fig. 11. 



With very delicate membranes, and with those of the nerrous system 
of the smaller animals, insects, &C. it becomes necessary that the in- 
vestigation should be carried on under water, or in fluid of some sort, 
the object being contuned in a ghkss case, and having a very strong 
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light thrown down upon it b; the aid of the condensing lens, u re- 
presented in fig. 12. A certain amount of change of •tincture miut 



fig. 12, 

be expect«d and allowed for ; nearly all will imbibe lome portion of 
the fluid. The cells or trougha are generally niade of pieces of stout 
plate-glass, their edges being accurately ground, and cemented toge- 
ther with marine-fflue or sealing wax : the size of the trough should 
be about three inches square, and one inch deep. 

If desirable to dissect under the microscope itself, the instrument 
must be brought oyer the trough, and the subject adjusted to the 
focus of an inch or a two-inch magniiier, as it is very difHcult to em- 
ploy a much higher power. The simple microscope is generally em- 
ployed for this purpose. If the object be a portion of an injected 
animal, it is better to pin it out on a piece of cork covered with 
white vox, and then immene it in the water-trough ; the more deli- 
cate the structure, the sooner after death should it be examined, es- 
pecially in animals. With most vegetable structures, the dissection 
should be carried on under water. The separation of the woody 
and vaKuIar tissues, and the spiral vessels, is only effected by mace- 
ration, and tearing with needles under water. 

Diitecting Sciuon.—ln addition to the forceps and knives, scis- 
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ion will be neceiaary for the purposes of dissection : of these the 
most useful are shown in fig. 13. They axe either straight or eurred; 




fig. 13. 

of the first kind, two pairs will be required, one haying the ertremi- 
ties broad, and the other sharp-pointed ; and if laige dissections be 
undertaken, a still stronger pair, with the extremities broad, and 
made rough like a file, will also be necessary. In dissecting under 
the microscope, the curved-pointed pair shown at y* will be fi>und 
most convenient. In all of these instruments the points should fit 
accurately together ; sometimes those that are very sharp are apt to 
cross; this may in a great measure be prevented by having the 
branches wide at the base where they are riveted. The points can 
be sharpened on a hone, and a magnifier employed to examine if they 
fit closely together. 

On mounting and preierving Objects, — Microscopic objects are 
usually mounted on slips of glass three inches by one inch, either dry 
or immersed in some fluid. The minute structures, such as the 
tissues of animals, parts of insects, vessels of plants, &e. must be 
preserved in thin cells, made as directed above, with a small amount 
of fiuid^. Glean the glass with a weak solution of ammonia or pot- 
ash from all grease, and wipe it dry with a piece of chamois leather 
or cotton velvet ; cloth generally leaves behind it small filaments, 
which are always unsightly when seen near the object. Let fall a 
drop of the preserving fluid or Canada balsam on the centre of the 
glass ; then place the object in it with a small pair of forceps, and 



* Cells for microscopic purposes may be purchased of Mr. Baker, 

244, High Holbom. 
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spread it out yery carefully with the point of one of your fine needles. 
Select a thin glass coyer, preyiously cleaned, touch its edges with ce* 
ment, and let it fall gently and gradually down upon the object, as 
represented in fig. 14 ; press it lightly to exclude any excess of fluid, 




fig. 14. 

which remoye with strips of blotting-paper, being careful to do all 
thiB with^a light hand, that small bubbles of air may not insinuate 
themselyes to replace any lost fluid : air-bubbles are at all times 
unsightly, and liable to spoil an object when allowed to remain. 
Lastly, cement the edges of the coyer to the bottom glass with japan- 
ners' gold-size, or sealing-wax yamish, carefully drawn around the 
edges with a camel's-hair pencil. The cement recommended by 
Mr. Quekett for cementing deep cells, is made by melting together 
two ounces of black resin, one ounce of bees'-wax, and one of yer- 
milion. Mr. Hett prefers dark- coloured and old japanners' gold-size 
for seeming the cells of his beautifully-delicate injected preparations^. 
Mr. Brooke uses Brunswick black, to which has been preyiously ad- 
ded a little India-rubber dissolyed in mineral naptha, to prevent its 
cracking when dry. 

Pbbpabation of Hard Tissues. — All sections of recent and 
greasy bones should be soaked in ether for some time, and afterwards 
dried in the air, before they are fit for the saw, file, and hone ; by 
dissolving out the grease, the lacunae and canaliculi show up yery 
much better. When we wish to examine the bone-cells of fossil 
bone, chippings only are required ; these may be procured by striking 
the bone with the sharpe edge of a small hammer, such as those used 
by mineralogists : carefully select the thinnest of the chips, and 
mount them at once, without grinding, in Canada balsam. If thought 
desirable to compare bone structures, bear in mind that the specimens 



* For methods of making yarious good cements, consult Ure's Die- 
tionary <if ArU and Manufacture9. 

d2 
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uaed for comparison should be cut in one and the same directii 
the bone-cells, on which we rely for our determinsUon, are t 
longeit in the directim of the shaft of the bone ; it follows that 
section were transverse and the other longitudinal, there will 
▼ait difference in the measurement of the bone-celU, in coniei 
of their Ion;;; diameter being seen in the one case, and theii 
diameter in the other ; hence the caution of having all the si 
made in one direction. In all doubtful cases, the better plan 
examine a number of fra^^ments, both traniverae and longiti 
taken from (he same bone, and to form an opinion from the sh 
the bone-cell which mort commonly prerails. 

The Teeth.— The best mode (^examining the teeth is by n 
fine sections and preparation! softened in hydrochloric acid. 
mens should be taken, both from yomig and old teeth, to no 
changes. A longitudinal, or transverse slice should be Siat tak 
by a circular saw, fitted to a lathe, this cuts them very qui( 
then rubbed down, fir^ by the eorundum-wheel — a very hard ra 
used by dentists for polishing — this Bhonld also be fitted to the 
stock of the lathe, fig. IS — finish the rubbing down between two 
of water-of-Ayr stone^ and finally clean and polish between two 
of glass, or on a polish ing-strap with putty powder. The sectic 

SHALL LATHB FITTED WITH C0R1TNDDH WHEEL FOR POLtSHIIi 



require to be washed in ether, to remove all dirt and impi 
When well polished and dried, it may be preserved without I 
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addition, that is in a dry state, under thin glass, and cemented down 
with gold-size, or Yamish. 

Such polished sections are preferable to many others, which, on ac- 
count of their irregular surface, require to be covered with fluids, as 
Canada-bcdsam, turpentine, &c. in order to fit them for examination 
with high powers. It almost always happens, that some portion of 
these fluids enters the dentine, which then becomes quite indistinct, 
and almost invisible in its ramifications. 

Two sections made perpendicularly to one another through the 
middle of the crown and fang of a tooth, from before backwards, and 
&om right to left, are sufficient to exhibit the more important features 
ef the teeth ; but sections ought also to be prepared, showing the sur- 
face of the pulp cavity and that of the enamel ; and likewise various 
oblique and transverse sections through the commencement of the 
dentine in the fangs, to exhibit the anastomoses of their branches. 
The dental cartilage is easily shown by maceration in hydrochloric- 
acid, a process which requires a longer or shorter time, according to 
the concentration of the acid. It is very instructive also to macerate 
thin sections in acid, and to examine them upon a slip of glass, at 
intervals, until they entirely break up. The' enamel prisms are 
readily isolated in developing enamel; the transverse lines, best 
seen when the section is moistened with hydrochloric acid. The early 
development may be studied in embryos of two, three, or four months, 
¥rith the simple microscope; and in transverse sections of parts 
hardened in spirits of wine : the structure of the dental sac, and the 
development of the dental tissues is equally well seen in preparations 
preserved in spirit, as in fresh subjects. The pulp of mature teeth is 
obtained by breaking them in a vice, and the nerves made out without 
difficulty on the addition of a dilute solution of caustic soda. 

To cut through the enamel of the tooth, it will be necessary to 
lessen the friction, by dropping water upon the saw as it is made to 
revolve. The section can, afterwards, be very quickly ground down 
by holding it against the flat side of the corundum-wheel*. A small 
handle, mounted with shellac, to fix the section in, forms a ready 
holder. When this has been sufficiently accomplished, the section 
can be polished as before directed, by rubbing it between two pieces 
of the water-of-Ayr stone, or on a hone of Turkey-stone kept wet 

* Corundum is a species of emery composition, alumina, red oxide 
of iron^ and lime. 
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with water. As the flatness of the polished surface is a matter of 
the first importance, that of the stones themselves should be tested 
from time to time ; and wheneyer they are found to have been rubbed 
down on one part more than another, they should be flattened on 
a paving stone with fine sand, or on a lead plate with emery. When 
this has been sufficiently accomplished, the section is to be secured, 
with Canada balsam, to a slip of thick well-annealed glass, in the 
following manner : — 

Some Canada balsam, previously rendered somewhat stiff by 
evaporation of part of its turpentine, is to be melted on the glass 
slip, so as to form a thick drop, covering a space somewhat laiger 
than the size of the section, and it should then be set aside to cool ; 
during which process, the bubbles that may have formed in it will 
usually burst. When cold, its hardness should be tested with the 
edge of the thumb-nail ; for it should be with difficulty indented by 
pressure, and yet, should not be so resinous as to be brittle. If it be 
too soft, as indicated by its too ready yielding to the thumb-nail, 
it should be boiled a little more ; if too hard, which will be shewn 
by its chipping, it should be re-melted and diluted with more fliud 
balsam, and then set aside to cool as before. When of the right 
consistence, the section should be lud upon its surface, with the 
polished side downwards ; the slip of glass is next to be gradually 
warmed until the balsam is softened, care being taken to avoid the 
formation of bubbles, and the section is then to be gently pressed 
down upon the liquified balsam, to drive out the superfluous balsam 
in a sort of wave towards the side, and an equable pressure being 
finally made over the whole. If air bubbles get beneath, and cannot 
be expelled by increasing the pressure over the part, or by slightly 
shifting the section, it is better to take it off and melt fresh balsam 
upon the glass, and then to lay the section upon it as before. When 
the section has been thus secured to the glass, it may be readily 
reduced in thickness by grinding. When the thinness of the section 
is such as to cause the water to spread around it between the glass 
and the stone, an excess of thickness on either side may often be 
detected by noticing the smaller distance to which the liquid extends. 
In proportion, as the section attached to the glass is ground away, 
the superfluous balsam which may have exuded around it will be 
brought into contact with the stone ; and this should be removed 
with a knife, care being taken that a maigin be still left round the 
edge of the section. As the section approaches the degree of thin- 
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Ben, which is moet suitable for the display of its oiganization, great 
care must be taken that the grinding process is not carried too far ; 
and fiequent recourse should be had to the microscope to examine it. 
The final polish must be giyen upon a leathern strep, or upon the 
surfaee of a board ooYered with bufif leather, sprinkled with putty- 
powder and water, until all marks and scratches have been rubbed 
out of the section. 

In preparing sections of bone, or teeth, it is important to avoid 
the penetration of the Canada balsam into the interior of the lacumm 
and eanalieuii; since, when these are filled by it, they become almost 
inTisible. 

The benefit which is derived from covering the surges of the 
specimen with Canada balsam, may be obtained without the 
injury resulting firom the penetretion of the balsam intoaits interior, 
by adopting the following method :— ^ 

A small quantity of balsam, proportioned to the size of the 
specimen, is to be spread upon a slip of glass, and to be rendered 
stiffer by baling, until it becomes nearly solid when cold ; the same 
u to be done to the thin glass cover ; next, the specimen being placed 
on the balsamed surface, and being overlaid by the balsamed cover, 
such a degree of warmth is to be applied as will suffice to liquify 
the balsam, without causing it to flow freely ; and the glass cover is 
then to be quickly pressed down, and the slide to be rapidly cooled, 
80 as to give as little time as possible for the penetration of the 
liquified balsam. 

CHEMICAL EB-IOBHTS. 

The following chemical re-agents and preservative fluids are recom- 
mended for microscopic uses :— « 

1. ^/boA^, principally for the removal of air from sections of 
wood and other preparations ; also as a solvent for certain colouring 
matters. 

2. BtheTy chiefly as a solvent for resins, fatty and other essential 
oils, &c. ; also useful for the removal of air. 

3. SdutUm of Catutie Potass^ as a solvent for fatty matters ; 
also of use, occasionally, in consequence of its action upon the rest of 
the cell-contents and thickening layers. This solution acts best upon 
being heated. 

4. Solution of Iodine (iodine on'e grain, iodide of potassium three 
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gTauB> distilled water one ounce) for the coloration of the cell-mem- 
brane and of the cell-contents. 

5. CancentraUd Suipkurte Acid^ employed chiefly in the exami- 
nation of pollen and spores. 

6. Diluted Sulphuric Acid (three parts acid, one part water), fi>r 
the coloration of cells preyiously immersed in the iodine solution. 
The preparation is first moistened by the iodine solution, which is 
afterwards remoYed with a hair pencil, and a drop of sulphuric acid 
added by means of a glass rod ; the preparation is then immediately 
covered with a piece of glass. The action of the sulphuric acid and 
iodine, as well as that of the iodized chloride of zinc solution, is not 
always imiform throughout the whole surfece of the preparation. 
The colour is more intense where the mixture is more concentrated ; 
it frequently happens that many spots remain uncoloured. The 
colour changes after some time, the blue being frequently changed 
into red after twenty-four hours. 

7. A Solution of Chloride of Zinc^ Iodine^ and Iodide of PotOB- 
eiurn. A drop of this compound solution, added to a preparation 
placed in a little water, produces the same colour as iodine and 
sulphuric acid. This solution, which was first proposed and employed 
by Professor Schultz, is more convenient in its application than 
iodine and sulphuric acid, and performs nearly the same services, 
while it does not, like the sulphuric acid, destroy the tissues to which 
it is applied. It is prepared by dissolving zinc in hydrochloric add ; 
the solution is then saturated with iodide of potassium : more iodine 
is to be added if necessary, and the solution diluted with water. 

8. Nifyrie Acidj or what is better, chlorate of potass and nitric 
acid, as an agent to effect the isolation of the cells. The mode of 
employing this means, also discovered by Professor Schultz, is as 
follows :— 

The object, a thin section of wood for instance, is introduced, 
with an equal bulk of chloride, or chlorate of potass, into a long and 
moderately wide tube, and as much nitric acid as will at least cover 
the whole. 

The tube is then warmed over a spirit lamp ; a copious evolution 
of gas takes place, upon which the tube is removed from the flame, 
and the action of the oxidizing agent allowed to continue for two or 
three minutes. The contents of the tube are then poured into a 
watch-glass with water, from which the slightly cohering particles 
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are collected and placed in a tube, and again boiled in alcohol aa long 
as any colour is communicated* 

They are again boiled in a little water. The cells may now be 
isolated under the simple microscope by means of needles. The boil- 
ing with nitric acid and chlorate of potass should never be carried on 
in the same room with the microscope, the glasses of which may 
Buffer injury from the yapours. The same remark applies to all 
chemical vapours. 

Thin sections of vegetable tissue are warmed for half a minute, 
or a minute, in a watch-glass : boiling is here unnecessary. The 
section is taken out, and treated with water in another watch-glass. 
Alterations of structure foUow this process very frequently. 

9. Oil of LemotUj or any other essential oil, a drop of which is 
useful for the investigation of pollen and spores. 

10. A moderately strong solution of Anenious Acid is found to 
be very useful for the preservation of microscopic preparations. Made 
as follows : — 

Boil some arsenious acid in distilled water; when saturated, 
dilute with from three to six parts of distilled water, and filter for 
use. Keep it in a stopped bottle. 

Lastly may be enumerated a pretty strong solution of CarbonaU 
of Sodoy and also of Acetic Add; which latter, however, is more 
especially useful in the investigation of animal tissues. 

To the above may be added a test for protein compounds. This 
test is composed of sugar and sulphuric acid, and is thus employed : 
a thin section or portion of the tissue to be examined, is placed in a 
drop of simple syrup. This is then removed by means of a hair 
pencil, and a drop of the diluted sulphuric acid added ; the red colour 
usually does not appear until after the lapse of about ten minutes. 

^ In making thin sections of tissues, it is recommended that, in 
those objects, the condstence of which differs in different parts, the 
section idiould be carried from the harder into the softer portion ; also, 
in making a thin section of a very minute yielding substance, to 
enclose it between two pieces of cork, and to slice the whole together. 
It is also useful sometimes to saturate the object with mucilage, 
which must be allowed to dry slowly : in this way, very delicate 
tissues may be sliced, or otherwise divided without injury, and with 
fiicility. 
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ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 
(Qmtimm^d from pag4 61 J. 

Believing then that the gentlemen who had been selected to act 
as a Provisional Committee would throw their enezgies into the mat- 
ter, the evening was soon fixed upon for the first meeting to take 
place, and of the number summoned to attend, ten appeared in per- 
son. In the meantime, however, the hope of obtaining the co-opera- 
tion of aU had been peremptorily cut off, by letters firom Messrs. 
S. Gartwright, Burlington Street, G. Stokes, Brook Street, and J. 
Tomes, Cavendish Square, declining to become associated with the 
enterprise. It appeared that the publishing of the names of these 
gentlemen had caused offence, inasmuch as there had been no per- 
mission given so to do ; and as this was one of the noticeable cir- 
cumstances of the tune, the following remarks may not be ill-timed, 
or out of place. 

On the breaking up of the public meeting, the duties of the Sec- 
retaryship were divided between Mr. Rymer and Mr. Hill. The 
latter gentleman was requested to see that the list of names of the 
Provisional Committee appeared in the '^ Times" on the following 
day, or the day after, and it was entirely forgotten to place asterisks 
against the names of such as were not present, and consequently 
whose sanction had not been actually obtained. That this was an 
oversight is true ; but, if &ult there be, it lies on the part of judg- 
ment, and not of ifUenthn. Nevertheless, objection was taken at 
the proceeding, and that objection formed a basis on which a plea 
against union with the cause was built. As an cbfectioncMe proceed- 
ing the matter was to be deplored, but the consistency of publicly 
announcing who the parties were on whom the choice of the profes- 
sion fell is most clear ; and how the Secretaries would have met the 
chaige of not doing so without compromise of some sort, it is difficult 
to say. This is certain, that Mr. Hill wuted upon Mr. Tomes, and 
explained the reason why the notification had been made, a duty he 
considered devolving upon him fipom the fact that he individually had 
caused the offensive advertisement to appear, and moreover, that Mr. 
Tomes had formerly stood in the relation of instructor to him in the 
operative department of his profession. The result of the interview 
was not calculated to inspire hope of assistance firom Mr. Tomes in 
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the fiuntest degree; ofo the contrazy, the rewdutiim ef thmt gentleman 
seemed fixed to diflconnect himaelf entiiely from a moTonent which 
he predicted could not poanbly lucceed. 

The list of names selected and published was stranglj typical of 
the disjointedness of the profession generally, and had that Committee 
met in person^ how few would have known each other ! But to re- 
turn. — The ten who had assembled on the 29th of September 1856, 
proceeded at onoe to discuss those matten which appeared necessary 
to be dealt with at the outset ; and a set of rules drawn up for the 
occadon occupied a great portion of the oTening. 

The task of oiganizing a profession, which up to that time had 
never had one real practical jot of fellowship and unanimity in it, 
now lay before them ; and a huge difficulty when calmly and intel- 
ligently looked at did it appear. Here was an exploit to perform 
pretty nearly allied to dealing with original chaos. Could a Com- 
mittee of Dentists eyen agree among themselres, let alone so agree^ 
as to be able to present a code of laws which would be hailed urith 
satisfection by a yeiy huge number of the body of practitionen? The 
hare thought looked ominously doubtful. Let those who know some- 
thing of the acrimonious, jealous, and party-spirited notions which so 
completely beset, and, unhappOy, distinguished the dental profes- 
sion, remember, that to take part in the framing of regulations for 
its future guidance, involved no small portion of judgment, inter- 
mixed with self-denial and controL All this, however, did not 
daunt the Committee in their undertaking ; for a feeling of disgrace 
at the then present state of things, allied to a genuine hope that suc- 
cess would eventually attend their endeavours, bore them over every 
obstacle, and buoyed them up in the prospect of difficulty. On that 
evening, Mr. Vasey, who was present, declined continuing a mem- 
ber of the Conmiittee, and his resignation was accordingly accepted. 
The loud outcry which had been nused about the position of the 
place selected for the public meeting, determined the Committee to 
rraiove to <me at once more central and convenient ; and therefore the 
Freemason's Tavern was decided upon as best answering the purposes 
for wluch it would be required. 

Much actual labour had to be done before the Committee could pre- 
sent themselves to the profession, furnished with a proper report, and 
equipped with suggestions arising out of the materials and 'circum- 
stances with which they had to deal. 

The important announcement made at the public meeting, touch- 
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ing a memorial to the Royal Coll^ of Surgeons, it was highly neces- 
sary for them to know something of, in order that the whole or part 
of it might he reoommended for adoption at the forthcoming meeting 
of the profession, if found to he at all compatible with the interests 
of the body at lai^. To this end a respectful letter was addressed 
to the Council of the Royal College of Sui^geons, which in due time 
was replied to with a copy of the sud memorial enclosed. To say 
that this document received an impartial investigation, is only to say 
the truth, as the Committee were not so thoroughly wedded to their 
own course of action, as to ignore any and every other method of pro- 
cedure. But, on patient investigation and honest deliberation, it 
was deemed antagonistic to the common rights and privileges of. the 
profession. 

The whole thing had been kept '^ 9ub rosa" unUl it could be no 
longer retained in secret, and when the matter was brought into the 
full light of open day, it appeared no less patronising than presump- 
tive, and certainly as unceremonious as intolerant. The Committee 
denied the right of any man, or set of men, to dictate their own terms 
to the profession at large, even though they were the leading men. 
If the general mass of practitioners were to be affected by this or any 
other measure, who was the man, or who were the twelve or eighteen 
men, that had gotten the power thus privately, and to their own pecu- 
liar individual tastes, to fashion the great majority ? The thing was 
monstrous ; and how much soever the Committee might have fallen 
in with the views of the memorialists in part of their prayer, the spirit 
with which it had been originated and fostered, in the hope of quick 
maturity, was so thoroughly un-English and improper, that nothing 
remained but to discard it altogether. 

The surprise of the profession would have been no trifling sur- 
prise, had the Council of the Royal College of Suigeons granted the 
private request of some twelve practitioners, and indignation at such 
a decision would not have been confined to a few. 

During the interval between the conunittee meetings, the Secre- 
taries were employed in thoroughly canvassing the profession. The 
result of this was a copious correspondence £rom the metropolis and 
the country, the general tendency being most decidedly in favour of 
the projected movement under the Committee's management. The 
letters were divided into three classifications, respectively headed^ 
** London and Country unqualified Approvals," '^ Approvals with 
Suggestions," and ^' Doubtful Approvals ;"'and the former grew to a 
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thick bundle, by the side of which the two latter were insignificant 
pigmies. This encouraged the Committee to perseyere in their work, 
despite felling friends and implacable foes. They knew that to have 
a proper institution they must have the voice of the large majority. 
Difficulties seemed to increase, and disagreeables multiply, on each 
Bucoesnye meeting ; for these workers found themselyes surrounded by 
all sorts of opinions, and encompassed by a complicated mass of no- 
tions firom without, as to the beti way of proceeding, to sifl which, 
thoroughly and well, required patience and application of no ordi- 
nary kind. All this might readily enough haye been anticipated 
from a body of individuals, each one of whom haying no generally 
recognised standard of respectability, had consequently formed his 
own. Should the advertisers of a certain order be considered 
eligible ? Where was the line to be drawn about men who used the 
public journals as a medium of obtaining practice ? What could be 
legitimately called a disreputable advertisement? These and a 
thousand similar questions came trooping up in thick battalions, every 
one of which required patient investigation and a nicety of discrimi- 
nation, at first not discoverable. 

Anxious to please all, the Committee feared that they might even 
please very few ; nevertheless, the task that had been consigned to 
them they resolved to perform to the best degree possible, leaving a 
wide margin for alterations, which would be most likely to arise at 
the public meeting now approaching. 

Towards the end of October the rules first drawn up had received 
considerable attention and much alteration. Still the Committee con- 
sidered them capable of further improvement, and much time and 
great pains were taken to effect that object. Many of the letters 
received contained valuable suggestions, "which were acknowledged, 
and then acted upon. To make harmony out of discord is no con- 
temptible object ; and something tantamount to this was what they 
hoped to accomplish. About this time, Mr. Edwin Saunders for- 
warded a letter to the Committee, desiring that his name might be 
erased from the list of the Committee. What was the actual, verita- 
ble cause of that gentleman's refusal to act or become connected with 
this movement, has not transpired, although rumour (it is said) has not 
been idle, or very &r wrong in surmising. True, the Committee had 
not, from the first, been fortunate enough to secure his personal presence, 
but the communications received from him, were far, very far from 
unfavourable. As Mr. Saunders would have been a powerful acquisi- 
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lion, this notification of hit detennination to withdraw, was to be 
accounted a loss, and was recognised as such. Yet the Committee 
were supported, and where one &iled, many proved true additions) 
and so encouragement came. 

As the time for the second public meeting drew on, arrangements 
found to be absolutely necessary came thick and &st, not the least of 
which was the appointment of a proper chairman for that occanon. 
Various names were selected, amongst which may be mentioned Mr. 
Thomas Wakley, Mr. Prowett, Mr. Wute, Mr. Lintott, and Mr. 
Robinson. Then it became the duty of Mr. Hill to wait upon these 
and other gentlemen, in order to ascertain their opinion and decision 
on the matter. Mr. Rymer corresponded with Mr. Thomas Wakley, 
who declined the honour, although not averse to help the movement 
in other ways and by other means. As the meeting of the profession 
had been fixed for November the 1 1th, it was necessary to call a final 
committee meeting shortly before that date, and on that occasion Mr. 
Hill had to announce that oB the gentlemen to whom he applied had 
given a positive and distinct refusal to accept the ofiioe. This (upon 
further consideration) the Committee could not but very readily ac- 
count for, owing to the split poution of the profession at that moment, 
by which the person accepting the chair on the evening in ques- 
tion, would be placed in an unenviable position. The Conmiittee 
nevertheless desired that their own chairman should be exempted from 
the post if possible, in which Mr. D. Mackenzie fully concurred. 
Under these circumstances Mr. Hill was deputed to wait further upon 
Mr. Robinson, in order to induce him to discard his objections, and 
prevail upon him to take the lead in this reformatory movement. 
Upon the following morning Mr. Hill attempted an interview, but 
was frustrated, and then committed his message to papei*, requesting 
Mr. Robinson to reconsider his decision. This ended in an interview ; 
when, after an hour's debating, Mr. Robinson consented to allow 
his name to be proposed as chairman, of the convention of his brother 
practitioners in public assembly. 

This goes to disprove all the unkind remarks which have been 
made in so many instances with regard to the President of the College, 
and the readiness with which the office was accepted ; for if difficulty 
was experienced in gaining Mr. Robinson for the evening in question, 
a thousand fold more were the obstacles which had to be overcome, 
ere the nomination of that gentleman took place for President ; but of 
this more will be said further on. 
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Ijet the supporten of the college remember, tkai not one of tkom 
who toer$ inmted would in the firwt intiancB take the ekeUr ; and then 
they -wiU better miderstand what they owe to their now-respected 
President, for the step which he took on that occasion. Let the sim- 
ple question be asked — ^ Whf should Mr. Robinson place himself 
where no other practitioner of the like high respectability and standing 
would Tentme V Was it a post of pleasure ? By no roeans-^fer 
there were those ready to attribnte the act to base motires, and an 
opposing spirit. Such, howeyer, was not the reason (as all who 
rea&y know Mr. Robinson would be constrained to admit), but a 
laudable desire to help forward a movement, which had for its aim 
the elevation of a much-degraded profession. The announcement by 
Mr. Hill that Mr. Robinson had consented to take the chair, was 
hailed by the Committee with much satis&ction, after the many refu- 
sals they had received from others. 

The proceedings up to this time had been carried on systematically 
and well : the profession had been supplied with the rules which the 
Committee considered sufficient for a starting point, and a veiy general 
feeling of satisfaction was the result. But these matters had involved 
pecuniary outlay, and on auditing the accounts, the sum of 
£22 ; 138. dd. was found to have been expended. This monetary 
affiiir it was deemed very desirable should be wiped off prior to the 
public meeting taking place, and accordingly it was resolved to sub- 
scribe for that purpose at once, each member of the Committee then 
present agreeing to place his guinea on the table. Honour to whom 
honour is due :— the following are the names of those who thus libe- 
rally contributed with their purse as well as time to the promotion of 

the end in view : — 

Mr. J. Bate Brighton 



— R. Bradahaw . 

— C. J. Fox . 

— W. Harnett . 

— A. Hill . . 

— A. Hockley . 

— A. Lows . • 

— D. Mackenzie 

— P. Matthews 

— W. Perkins . 

— R. Thomson 

— E. H. Tweed . 

— G. T. Watt . 

— J. L, Rymer . 



Camden Town 

Mortimer-street 

Panton-square 

Euston-square 

Gerrard-strect 

Carlisle 

Saville-row 

Lower Berkeley-street 

Maida-hill 

Camberwell 

Upper Brook Street 

Sloane-Btreet 

Croydon 
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Other contributor! eymtuallj dedicated suidb to the liquidation 
of this unavoidable debt, who were not of the Committee, so that no 
appeal was ever made to the profession for its discharge. The pre- 
sentation of the report of the Committee's proceedings and delibera- 
tions, would form one feature of the evening's occupation, and unbo- 
died in the report were the suggested rules, periiaps the more impor- 
tant matter of the two. These, however, were now in a definite 
form, and at seven o'clock on the evening of the 11th of November, 
Mr. Robinson was proposed to fill the chair. The unanimous v<Hce 
of the two hundred dentists present unmistakeably proved the wel- 
come with which that gentleman was received. 

In a speech of considerable ability, the general principles on which 
the Dental Institute (as it was then proposed to be called) were 
propounded by him ; and in the course of his remarks, the reasons 
for his occupying the position of chairman were explained. The report 
was then read by Mr. Rymer, together with the rules which had 
been drawn up by the Provisional Committee. The report was 
moved for adoption by Mr. D. Mackenzie, seconded by Mr. A. Thom- 
son, and agreed to ; but as the alterations proposed in some of the 
rules were considered worthy of attention, these were referred back 
to the Committee for re-consideration. Mr. Somerset Tibbs moved, 
that the Committee be re-elected to complete the arrangements of the 
Society; and Mr. Gray seconded the motion, whidi was carried 
unanimously, the meeting pledging itself to use all endeavours to 
assist the Committee in their undertaking. 

The whole evening passed off with unanimity and apparent satis- 
fiiction, a vote of thanks to Mr. Robinson being passed by acclamation 
at the close. 

So fiir, then, the profession seemed determined to resist disunion 
for the future, and henceforward join together in one common en- 
deavour to alter the hitherto anomalous state of things which had so 
unenviably characterised it. This was only natural ; but as an effort 
in the right direction, it was certainly to be commended. The many 
practitioners of which it was composed, had never practically realized 
how much good might and could be done by the intercommunication 
of ideas and social intercourse ; and the experiment, if it had nothing 
else to recommend it, certainly possessed the merit of novelty. 
A feeling of fraternity had been given birth to, which bid fair to grow 
and strengthen — a disposition of trust and confidence had been 
evoked, which was alike cheering and comfortable, and the pleasant 
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y osfi e e t of mutual gain lay itretdiad out befcre it, which, comiiig 
(mhandnew, caniedtheBjiDpathieaof aUconceroed; beyond whidi 
was the hqpe, that by coksifteney and peneyeianee, the p rof e wi o o of 
dentistry would be xeacued fifom the tlouf^ of diarepnte into which 
it had fidleo, and niaed to the leTel of kindred iciflntific and me&l 
bodies, a position whidi it certainly deserred. 

Those who were present on that occasion can testify to the desire 
to haTe every man's opinicm expressed, the consequence being, that 
wwds came freely, and many sqggestions were su|^lied for the Coomiit- 
tee's use, which hare been turned to good account since. 

So fiur, then, three important ends were gained. In the first 
l^ace, a fiiendly gathering of the profesnon ; in the second, a desire 
palpably expressed for unity of purpose for the time to come ; and 
thirdly, a determination to form a distinct body, with laws made by 
dentists fiir the regulaticm of dentists. 

What remained, was to fix upon a proper name ton the new 
institution, and to reconsider the laws to which so many had 
expressed willingness to subscribe. This, as has been said, formed the 
duty of the Proyisional Committee ; and, finding themsdres so fiu: 
supported by their brother practitioners, these gentlemen, without 
one exception, cheerfully undertook the by no means easy task. 

What it inTolred (so fiir as personal mconvenience was concerned), 
they knew something of; but the end was what they lodced at ; and 
the means to arri?e at it, though irksome and laborious, were not 
thought o£ 

The profession owes a debt of gratitude to this Committee, which, 
in supporting the College of Dentists of England by influence and 
good exami^a, it will most e£fectually, and at the same time most 
gracefiiUy repay. 

(To be conehid§d in our nexi.J 
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DENTAL SURGERY AJSD MECHANICS. 

EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF STTPERNTTHERART TBETH, 

Bt Robibt THomoiT, Eiq. H.C.D.E. 
During the jeax 1S50, 1 waa consulted by a gentleman who had be«n 
recommended to me to hare acme teeth stopped. On the ^pointed 
day he came, accompanied by a fiiend. The latter waa about forty 
yeara of age, and called my attention to the peculiarity of his own 
mouth, obterring — " I question whether you ever aaw luch a case aa 
mine ?" Upon examining the upper jaw, I discorered in the anterior 
tboat teeth, including the two cuspidati, k timtjloe were snpem um e- 
rary, and the remainder, as may be supposed, Tery inegntar. He con- 
sented to my taking an impression of his mouth, remaridi^, at the 
same time, that his mouth had been a few yean praviously " modt 
prettier," meaning 
of course that it had 
presented a still 
more extraorthnary 
appearance, he ha- 
ying had sereral 
teeth extracted. I 
must obserre, that 
there were none of 
the deciduoiu teeth 
remaining is the 
jaw. The annexed 
is a representation 
of the case I have 
been describing. 



ABSCESS IN ALVEOLUS, AND SUPRRIOR PALATE PROM 
RETAINED STUMP, bt 0. Bahww, Esq. 

Mr. consulted me three years since respecting an incessant pain 

which he experienced in the upper jaw. He stated, that some years 
nnce he had attempted to extract the left lateral incisor, but the tooth 
bdng fiactured, from that time he had sufiered more or less. I ex- 
amined his mouth, and found conuderable elention of the palatal bone, 
corresponding with the position of the retained stump. I at once 
removed the fong, when Uiere flowed &om the cavity about a thimble- 
liil and a half of foetid pus and ichor ; the pain quickly subsided. 
Upon examination I found the cavity to extend ueaHy one 
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iDcfa f^waidt nto the i»]alal boiieiy eqniwig thfi fri^ 
teeth. The general diathens of the petient being healthy, and then 
bdng no ^nP^uent lerolaloiU) or syi^iilitie taint, then eeemed no in* 
£cBtion for treatment beyond topical applieatione. I aeeotding^y 
menly oidered the canity to be kept clean, and lint inttrt^, aatmated 
with the diloride of sine and tinetoie of myrrh. A xererbeiation of 
Bound being produced in epeakingj I adjusted a i»eoe of artificial work 
with tooth attached. The diceaae in the bone aeema amitedi and 
the diacbaigB therefrom haa loet ita offeniiTeneei, though I think it 
haa not entirely lobaided, notwithstanding the patient has regulariy 
used the lotion. 

How frequent and injurious are the ill effects arising from the re* 
tention of decayed stumps in the mouth. The cases of so caUed tic- 
dolorenx (neunlgia) are, I am convinced, in a nuuiy instances, no- 
thing but long-continued initation produced by these noxious members 
in the mouth, and can alone be remedied by their remotaL A fiir- 
mer applied to me under the fiilowing circumstances :— He had 
been suffering for a considemble time from a eonstant sub-acute pain 
on the left side of the face, for which he had been under medical aid 
and treated for ** tic" He had likewise tried Tarious *< patent medi- 
cines," but without obtaining relief. Upon ezaminiiy his mouth, I 
disGovoed eariet in seyeral molars, which I at once extracted, when 
he ssqmenced immediate and permanent relief. A young lady im- 
plied to me the other day, after ** doctoring" in vain and suflforing for 
yeaxB. I feund the gums much swelled and inflamed; the molar teeth, 
upper and lower jaws, in fi^t all the teeth, excepting the incisor and 
canine, in the form of stumps, surrounded with ulcerous sores, some 
lying loose upon the gums. Upon proper representation, she con- 
sented to haye those which appeared to me to require remoring with 
the greatest urgency extracted, and the result was, a state of oompa- 
rative comfort and ease. If the patient can be induced to submit, it 
ia mudi better to extract them all at one or two sittings ; and rather 
than allow their retention, it will be advisable to administer chloro- 
finn, or amylene. I removed from a gentleman's mouth, a little 
while ago, about fourteen stumps, whOe in a state of anesthesia, who 
for a length of time had been at intervals tormented with abscesses, 
Ac Since, his mouth haa been comfortable and easy. I think the 
conscientious practitioner cannot too strongly impress upon hispatienta 
the great importance of having their mouths freed from these .causes of 
irritation, though I encounter the greatest reluctance when inducing 

b2 
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sabiDiiaon to the eoireet piaetiee, eipeciallj after they ha^e peniaed 
the flaming adrertuemeiiU of cfaarlatani. But this wiU foim th« 
dittinguiBhiDg characteristic of the educated denUet ; he will conduct 
his piHCtioe upon surgical and scientific prindpks, being assured, that 
the harvest of success, though longer delajed, will ultimately be mora 
stable, more copious, and more honourable. He will hare the con- 
sciousness of haying exercised hb profession for the benefit, and not 
the injury of his fellow-creatures, and though i^parently and at first 
making dower progress, he will build a reputation as permanent as 
self-approving. 

At some future period I will forward you some remarks on the 
constitutional injuries inflicted by mouths in this diseased state. 



REATTACHMENT OF FANG AFTER EXTRACTION, 

Br C. Babbow, Esq. 
Although generally experience proves the malpractice of reinserting 
teeth after extraction, yet there are many well-attested cases, where 
such has been adopted successfuUy. 

Upon the adjustment of a pivot tooth (one of C. Ash & Son's 
beautiful teeth) with a hickory wood pivot, I had occasion to with- 
draw the artificial tooth from the feng for a more perfect adjustment 
with the neighbouring teeth ; but the force employed vrithdrew the 
feng as welL As the young lady was desirous to avoid a plate in 
the mouth, and perceiving the adjoining teeth would hold the other 
securely, I pushed the fiuig, with pivoted tooth, into its sodcet in the 
alveolar. It became wedged by the front incisor and canine, but I 
secured it further with silk twist. To prevent undue exatement, 
I ordered the immediate application of leeches and fomentations, and 
prescribed an aperient medicine, which direction was promptiy com* 
plied with ; and I had the satis&ction to find no further inflammation 
excited than was necessary for the reattachment of the dental mem- 
brane ; and although a year has transpired since the operation, the 
tooth continues firm and useful. 



REMOVING BENT PLATES, bt Ootavius A. Fox, Esq. 
It remains a truism, that ** the simpler is the better," and 
thinking, as far as is practicable, we ought to entertun this, in the 
execution of the mechanical department of our profession, I am 
induced to offer my method of remodeling bent plates, to the 
numerous readers of your valuable journal It is usual to com- 
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nence to refit, by taking fireeh impresiioiity casts, &c. &e. 
of the mouth, cutting off all the tpiils or piTots, and to reheat, whkh 
in maoj cases, amounts to just remaking. Now, by a yery simple 
plan, I dispense with all this unnecessary trouble, by taking fresh 
impiessionB, and the casts as before, or as is usual, remove the teeth, 
anneal the gold, and pickle it, say for instance, that of a laige upper 
denture or frame. Then fill the casting trough or mould nearly full 
of tightly-eompressed sand, then lay a layer of brown paper entirely 
oyer the plate, resting on the east, letting the piTot wires come 
throng aod witii a mallet or hammer beat as hard on cast as you 
fike. It may be necessary to repeat, this process with fresh paper, 
ice but recy seldom hare I found it to be required, but haye indeed 
often succeeded with using <Mily a duplicate well-hardened plaster 
oodd, or to get the fine edges you can end with one. The paper 
I«eyent8 the sand from lodgmg on the plate, or rather under the plate 
and palate, on the cast, and also keeps the jayots in their places ; or 
if any should be bent, a little pliering soon pots them to rights.' The 
plate by this means is ready for the adjustment of the teeth, in their 
i^;ht position, and the polirfiing soon finishes, what would often proye 
a laborious undertaking. Sometimes, in half^^m-bour, a plate by this 
simple method is fitted accurately. What I haye found a useful ezpe* 
to haye recourse to, say, after finishing your plate, particularly 
an American, or flat teeth-piece, a tooth should be slightly cracked, 
say on the labial side of a front incisor, is to gently heat the tooth oyer 
a spizit-lamp, drop a drop or so of oil, say sperm, hold near the flame 
•f the lamp, and remoye, to let graduaUy cool. No crack will be 
yinble, the oil filling all the interstices of the cracks, and to all intents 
and pcvposes, the tooth is as firm as oyer, and I think in many cases 
stronger. This is useful, when time is an object. The last hint, or 
suggestion, I would throw out is, another to the many only infallible 
cures fot the toothadie, and a yery simple one for recommendation, 
namely, consult at once a respectable dental practitioner. 

Mr. Thompson, of Denmark Hill, Camberwell, introduced 
precisely the same method of remodeling some twelye months 
since Bd. Q. J. D. S. 



PARALYSIS PRODUCED BY DISEASED TEETH. 
Susan D ■ ■ » age nineteen, domestic seryant, had been ibr some time 



_ I 
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unable to perfenn her duty— was saffinring from teterine derangement, 
and gappceed to have oiganic diaeaae of the tetenu. 

She had taken mercurial prepaiationt during an attack of pnea- 
monia, and their effect bad bem to produce violent inflanunati<ms of 
the mouth and gumi, with lo« of Titalitj of neariy the ifhole of 
her teet}i. She had lufiered from toothache while under the mer- 
curial treatmenti but had of late been altogether free from pain ; and 
the presence of lo many decayed teeth was attended with but UtUe 
annoyance. 

The teterine disorder was iiBeTed by topical and constitutiooal 
remedies, but the relief was of a temporary character only, as the 
heart was soon the seat of abnonnal action; and ibr sevend months, 
a series of metastatic disorders was oontmued, unUl tiie life of the 
patient was endangered ; and those in whose chaige she had beso, 
were weary of the trouble and ^Usappointment they had ezperienoed. 
Under these drcumstances I was again requested to see the patient ; 
she had become parslytic of the left ride, and had lost the power of 
articulatmg. My profesrional friends were opposed to the opimon 
I had formed when 'previously attending the case, and to which I 
still adhered, that the state of the mouth had muchto do with the 
anomalous ehaiacter of the disease. The absence of pain in the 
dental region was offered as an answer to my suggestion that the 
teeth should be extracted : upon my own responnbility I proposed 
putting the matter to the test ; and having stipulated that I ^uld 
be allowed to remove the whole of the diseased teeth, I entered iqKni 
my task; and before the patient was letnmed to her bed, I had 
extracted nine teeth and thirteen stumps. 

The result exceeded my most sanguine anticipations, as within 
forty-eight hours from the operation, a return of sensation and power 
in the paralyzed limbs were observable, and a few days sufficed &r 
the restoration of her speech. For several years I knew the patient ; 
she married— had seversl children, and enjoyed excellent health. 

W.R.C. 



The foOamng timjjU fian fcr making a good hard pUuier 
modd deserves wide ctrcuilaiikm.— A table-^spoonful of strong solutioQ 
of Gum Arabic, mixed with the water prior to adding the plaster^ 
will render it very hard and pleasant to work with. 

Jambs Bate. 
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EXTRACTION UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF MESMERISM 

Bt Db» R0BBBT8, OF EOINBUROH. 

A week or two ago, a lady called upon me to make an appoint- 
ment, to haTe seTeml stnmpe and teeth extracted, preTioui to having a 
iet of artificial teeth ini^ted. Upon leaving the room, ihe wiahed to 
know if I should have any objection to her bringing her ** metmeriter" 
along with her, that ihe might be placed under the influence of mei- 



I, io &r fiom objecting, meet willingly consented, stating my wish to 
seesudt aa operation; as I had been asked, upenjeyetal occasions, to 
opeiate under sudi dreumstaaces, but somehow or other, something ever 
came in the way, either I had ^ cross-mesmerised" the patient, there- 
by causing fiulnre, or some other adverse dzcumstanoe had intervened, 
and consequently I should be delighted to witness a successful ease* 

According to our appointment, a gentleman appeared, accompanied 
by the lady. 

I had a little conversation with this gentleman, wishing to know 
if he was quite satisfied he could place his patient into such a sleep 
aa would enable her to undeigo the operation without pain. His 
reply was, he did not think it a judicious plan to put such patients, 
viz. ** mesmeric," into a sleep, as they mig^t suddenly awake, and 
the shodE, in sudi case, would be such as to prove very hurtful to 
the patient, but he preferred that his patients should merdy have the 
nerves of the head, and more especially of the teeth, or part operated 
on so benumbed or deadened, that they should suffer no pain, yet 
be conadous of what was going on. I was so far satisfied, and 
i^Hed— ^ Well, do your part, I will perform mine." 

Our poitientj a lady of about forty years of age, being seated, the 
meamerist commenced his passes, beginning at the ocdput, passing 
over the free and carried down to the knees. After about ten or 
fifteen minutes of this work, which seemed no easy task for the oper- 
tor, occanonally directing the pdnts of the fingers to the mouth, he 
announced that the effect was produced. With the exception of a 
d]{^t paleness of the features, I could observe no changi»— the patient 
looking about as bright as ever; now and then during the passes mak- 
ing aa observation, ultimately reclining very composedly in the chair. 

On my fixing the forceps upon the first stump, the patient 
gave an unmistakeable squeak, and shrunk ftom the instrument. This 
was repeated upon each application ; I looked at my fiiend; the pa- 
tienl looked at me. After having extracted five stumps, there re- 
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mained a caniney tolerably firm, but mach deeayed. Bedng my 
friends getting rather fidgetty, and willing to gire eyery jiutioe to the 
eaie, I, before remoYing this tooth, said, ^ Peihape you would like 
to renew your influence." He did lo, gobg through the same pro- 
cess, only directing his fingers often to the remaining tooth to be ex- 
tracted on that day. 

I then extracted this tooth, with, on the patient's part, the same 
appearance of fooling. 

During the operation of extraction, the mesmeriser showed great 
satisfiiction, saying, how suoosisfiil the whole ease had been, dtc. &e^ 
and wound up his part of the experiment by disperring the mesmerie 
influence firom the patient after the teeth were remoTod. 

I don't deny I folt rather surprised at this being so suecessfiil a 
case ; as, judging horn appearances, I should hare come to the con- 
clusion that my interesting patient had folt as much pain as if my 
co-operator had been absent. 

A second appointment was made for the purpose of having the 
four remaining stumps remoTed firom the inferior maxilla ; the other 
case being the superior. 

Before leaTing me, I asked her to tell me firankly what she folt, 
as she showed all the usual symptoms of pain ; her reply was— ^ I 
must tell you, that the last dentist I visited used the scarificator moat 
fireely ; and if there is anything I dread more than another, it is eut- 
ting,'* This admission, in my opinion, does not say much for the suc- 
cess of operating under the influence of mesmerism, for if there u to 
be no/wtfi, surely there should be no fear of pain. '* I thouj^t," 
she continued, ^ tiiat when you took hold of the teeth, you were going 
to cut the gums, this <^U8ed me to cry out and shrink ; and when 
you took out the teeth, I certainly folt the drag, and supposed. you 
had lost hold of them, but did not know you had taken them ottt» 
but I assure you I folt nopam ! What could I say to this, fiirther 
than that I was very much surprised ? 

On the second day following the parties again made their 
appearance, according to appointment. I need not go over the ground 
again with particulars ; sufiioe it to say, the same manipulations were 
gone through— the same remarks made as to success (highly suggea- 
tiye, I thought). I shall merely add, that the symptoms of sense of 
pain were more marked, the hands being put up to the mouth, 
etc., etc. Yet, singular to say, although the patient asked the 
operator ** how she felt so much to-day ?" the parties left my hooae 
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qnite wtiified aa to the complete nieoen of the whole caae. I maj 
moition, thia lady bdng a ** honKBopathiat," declined my preacriptioD 
for after tieatment of the moath, Mying* the fomid me$meri$ed mater 



I do not make thia commimication for the pmrpoM of mfloencing 
any one finr or against mesmerism, as an agent in operations — I 
mevely wish to state the case exactly as it occurred, without prejudice* 
There is no doubt we all hare seen cases where appearances of pain 
have been strongly marked, such as cries, contortions, Ste^ while 
under the influence of chloroform ; yet, the patient upon recoyery, 
waa quite unconscious of pain haying been felt : possibly, the aboye 
may be a nmilar sort of case under mesmerism ; Nor is there any 
doabt of the parties themselyes being satisfied with the result of the 
experiment* I forgot to state the mesmeriser has been in the habit 
of operating, not only upon this lady, but many other patients for a 
length of time back, and is, I understand, a ^^ jNrofessional mesmeriser." 

Toeondude, as finr as I am myself concerned (doing justice to all 
psotiea) I firankLy state, anxious as I haye been to witness a banajide 
aoecessful caae of operating under the influence of mesmerism without 
pain, I fear I must come to the conclusion that I haye not been 
fi>rtnnate ; and althou^ surprised, I cannot say I haye become aconyert 
to the ** success of painless operations" under such an influence. 



THE ADAPTED FORCEPS, mr J. RonRsov, Esq. 

(OmHimsd from Pag9 24.J 

For the remoyal of the central and lateral deciduous teeth in the 
lower jaw, one pair of feroeps only is required— -a narrow-beaked 
liawk's-bill forceps. Thus— 




For the canines in the lower jaw an instrument of this description 
— middle nze bawk's-bill is best adapted. 
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For the removal of the temponuy molart in the lower jaw, only 
one pur of forceps is necessary. 




Now for the extraction of the permanent teeth the forceps should 
be much laiger, wider in the grip, and of stronger manufiu:ture. It 
is desirable to haTe the blades fiurtened with a single screw, admitting 
of slight looseness or play between them, so as more readily to fit 
the various sins of the teeth. For the centrals and canines one pair 
only is necessary. 




A smaller pur for the laterals. Thus-— 




One pair only is used for the removal of the bicuspids, which may 
rither be slightly curved or straight, but narrows in the inner than 
in the outer groove of the blade. 




For the first and second molars, the instrument ouj^t to be 
curved. Some operators, however, prefer curved for the seeond, and 
straight for the first molars ; in either the outer Uade must have two 
grooves, in the centre of which extends a spine three or four Hnea 
abore the grooves, in order that when the instrument is applied, this 
spme may adapt itself between the two external roots. The inner 
blade should be grooved, with rounded comers to fit the palatine 
neck of the tooth. 
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It ii wdl tat the operator to be {worided 
with ft pair of ■ mailer ain of the lanM 
doaeriptko, aad eoDUDg cloaer togstber st 
the boakB w ponta of eontftct, aa tha uaa 
of &tm teeth m^ -nry, and he might find 
thktin BttoDpting toopenrte with tfaeUiger 
■iae he haa no grip open tha neck of the 
tooth, when if the operatiini were proceeded 
with, ft fraetoM and a aepantioii of the 
avwn from tiw fiuip would be the in- 
evitable raoh. In the mbjoined ant of the 
inatzument, a enmtun takca pbee from 
the joint, and extends so &r, that in 
apentii^ it doea not injun ih» lowei teeth 
Ml Oe kft ade of the patient; the handle 
teraninatea in a ho(^ whidi is intaoded to 
paM roand the Uttle fingn, and gJTea the 
optratat greater power while in the act of 
pcffinming the aereral morements neeeasaij 
far the eztraetuHi of a tooth. Some pncU- 
litnien, who pouesa ^e beilit; of nnng the 
left hand aa well as the ri^t, fnSx the 
bode on the ri^t instead of the left nde 
of the tateeft. 

Tlie detOa tapientia, <a wiadnn teeth, of the upper jaw, require 
tat their extraction an instmment bent abore the joint so as to fbnn 
two ri^t an^ (as repieaanted below) whidi enables the operator to 
see distinetl; ttie tooth whilst openUing. 
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However expert and judidotu an operator may be in the uae of 
extncting initrumenti, he will occanonall; find that a portion of the 
external nrall of the alveolar procen haa been fractured. In thii 
esse, it i> better to remove the fractured portion than to allow 
it to remain in the mouth of the patient to go through the 
proceu of exfoliation ; and impreu him and hii friendi with 
tlie idea, that a fractured jaw has been the reault of the operation. 
Any loose portions of the alveolar process may, immediately after 
extraction, be removed with a pair of bone forceps. In my own 
practice, when preparing a mouth for artificial teelt, I make it a 
rale, while the patient is under the influence of chloroform, or other> 
wise, to remove all the edges and points by the ud of bone uippera. 
The following engraving represents forceps for the removal of s^tcuj^ 
of the alveolar process from the upper and lower jaws. 




The subjoined excising forceps are used (or clipping the tiSget 
of the olvedar piocess-^the straight for the anterior, and the curved 
for the posterior part of the mouth. 




For the lower jaw it will be necessary to have ihe forceps curved at 
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Tuions saglet, and for the remoTal of the incUort, cuqntbti, and 
lHCU«pid>, bftwbt-lHlla of Tuiooi aixM uid aogln we a 




Occuiosallj, when a Incu^id baa been dereloped within the dental 
cirele, obitrocting the morenient of the tongue, it will be impneti- 
cable to remoTe the iiT(^;ular tooth b; meana of any of the abore 
inatrumenta without danger either to the adjoinii^ teeth, or fiactun 
ot the one to be extracted. For thli purpose I have ctmitructed the 
iUlowing instruments, which are applicable to ^tber jaw ; the smaller 
beak being intended to fit between the teeth. 




In removing the denUt tapientim in the lower jaw, the forcepi 
iboold be somewhat curred from the joint, like the former, but not 
bent to ao great en angle a« those used for the molars. Those are to 
be [oelened that have a slightly rounded pcnnt in the centre of the 
gnwTed blades ; thu»— 
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The fint and second molan ere eztiacted by 
meani of forcepe, the outer beak of which ii con- 
tiderably more corred than the inner, both 
^dosing in a point to as to reach the bifurcation 
of the fiuigs, and so bent from the joints that they 
clear the upper jaw. This cut represents the 
instrument with curved handles for the right side 
of the lower jaw. Some operators prefer instru- 
ments with straight handles, and b^t at Tarious 
angles. 



(To be omHnued.J 



PAINLESS TOOTH DRAWING, IN FORMER TIMES. 

To draw a tooth without pain, fill an earthen crucible full of emmets 
(ants or pismires, call them by which name you will) eggs and all, and 
when you have burned them, keep the ashes, with which if you touch 
a tooth it will fall out — Pharmacopeia LcndinentUy by MidL 
OuSpeper^ Gent. Student im Physidb and Aetrologj. Printed By 
Peter Cole, 1659. 

f By this it appears that the idea of painless operations is not new, 
and that our ancestors had some faint knowledge that the ant possess- 
ed properties which would deaden sensation.^l 

Note. — Formyle is the hyirathetioal radical of Formic acid. In the 
red ant (Formica ra&) formic add was first disooYered, and hence its 
nBme.—Profee9or Simfnon's Pamphlet on Chtorofotm^ 1847. 
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ADJUSTING LOWER PLATB& 
The Detail Smn Lm&t oonUuot the IbUowmg obterTstioniy 
by Dr. Pftttenon, in xeferenoe to this rabjeet :— Daring the six 
yesn I wee with Dr. Byxem, I daim tohsTe aeen and eaeieted in the 
adjuetment of as many eomplete sets of teeth as osuaBy (alls to the 
kt of a atadent in dentistry. In that time we (I must say ««» ftr 
I had a hand in them aU), adjusted oyer (me hundred lower plates, 
of which all but one had its mate the upper plate ; and that one 
iMs^fst gaye satisfretion until it was entirely made anew for the 
third time. Out of the whole number, we put ^riqgs on but one : 
that was fiir an old gentlemen of nxty years. 

We had, peihaps, nx of the lower plates to make OTer, which 
Dr. Byram attributed to the plates beii^ inserted befors absorption 
of the gums was eomplete. I will give his manner of adjusting 
lower plates. 

One of the most essential things— and the fiulure in which is the 
^ rock <m which many split" — is to get a pmfert impression ; that is 
oftentimea a most difficult thing to do, as the wax will in some eases 
suck itself entirely out of shape in coming off. 

To pieyent this, in the holders are pierced three small holes of a 
siae to permit the passage of a common broach ; one is in the centre 
of the h<dder, the others on each side and about one inch from the 
centre one. Before taking the impresrion from the jaw, pass a broach 
through each passage until it touches the ridge of the jaw ; that 
counteracts in a greater or less degree the atmospheric pressure, and 
as a genersl thing, the impresrion, with care, can be taken off undis- 
turbed. Get up the male east from zinc, the counter-cast from lead, 
and swage the plate as thick as it is possible. I generally use three 
or finxr female casts before I get the plate properly swaged. I always 
want to see an under plate fit as nicely to the jaw as an upper one. 
"If by pressing on one ride of a lower plate, the opporite would rise, 
I do (and when with Dr. Bxyam had to do) the work all over until it 
was a perfect fit. Every dentist knows that in most cases the lower 
pUte has to be very nanow. Dr. Byram used to tell me, ** in making 
an under plate, to cut it until I thought I had spoiled it, and then file 
off a littie more." Afler trying the plate and being satisfied that the 
fit is perfect, and that the ordinary movements of the tongue and 
loose integuments of the mouth will not displace it, proceed to solder 
around the anterior edge the half-round wire, and the job is ready for 
mounting the teeth, which is not the least part of the operation by 
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any meana* I consider perfect articulation one of the most eaaential 
pointi in the well fitting of an under plate, especially in mastication. 
Another cause of so much trouble firom lower plates arises finnn 
the great haste which many persons show to ^ have their teeth" 
before absorption is half complete, and in some cases actually forcing 
their dentist to insert the lower plate when he knows that that in so 
doing he is inflicting an injury, upon them, and a still greater one 
upon himselC Much can be sud upon adjusting lower plates, and I 
hope we shall be &youred with as many articles on the subject as we 
hare upon plate sprinj^g, alias ^ mysterious twistification/' 



ODONTALGIA : ITS PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT. 

Dr. Togg, in the ** American Journal of Dental Science," gives a 
very interesting and yaluable paper upon this subject, of which the 
following is a sunmiary. 

To the form of Odontalgia, which is the result of simple ei^sure 
and irritation of the dental pulp, may be given the name of iooiA-acke 
by direct irritatum. It is characterized by quick, darting pain, and 
by the suddenness of its invasion and subsidence upon the presence or 
removal of irritants. 

TreaimenL — ^Application of narcotics and anesthetics to deaden 
sensation : or vehement stimulation of the exposed nerve to exhaust 
its sensibility, as by the essential oils of cloves, cinnamon, cajeput. 
Kreosote is both stimulant and anodyne ; combined with morphia in 
a thin paste, acts well A thick solution of ^uita pereka in chloro- 
form allays the pun, and forms a coating which shields the nerve finr 
awhile.* Permanent relief is only afforded by extraction of the 
tooth, or by destruction of the nerve. For the latter, araenous add is 
the most efficient, combined with four parts of morphia to abate the 
pain. Apply directly to the nerve on a small pellet moistened with r 
kreosote, and covered with a cap (of wax) so as to avoid pressure. 
Irritation may run on to 

OdorUUii^ or inflammation of the dental pulp. This begins ordi- 
narily witii a dull, gnawing uneasiness, (sometimes accompanied by a 
sensation of heat,) incxearing to a severe throbbing pain, the precursor 
of suppuration. ** Should the inflammation extend beyond the pulp 
cavity, the pain is not increased by pressure on the tooth, nor is the 

* A pledget of cotton, saturated with a solution of gum copal in 
chloroform, answers a similar purpose. 
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tooth started from its socket The application of cold to the tooth is 
also followed by temporary relie£" The intense pain results from the 
distension of the capillaries of the pulp from the inflammation, and 
the unyielding nature of the cavity ; the increasing engoigement 
bong attended by increased pain, which is not reliered by suppura- 
tion, until the flmd gets exit through the fang, or the pulp becomes 
disoiganized — the pus only increases the pressure on the nerres. 
Excitement of the heart and arteries is also apt to increase the pain. 
Like other inflammations, it has exacerbations at night, owing partly 
to the recumbent posture, and also to the warmth of the head im* 
bedded in pillows. The pain is modified by temperament, and by 
the condition of the tooth. The acute form of inflammation of the 
pulp ^ extends to every part of the pulp and lining membrane, and 
terminates usually in suppuration. It is more common before than 
after exposure of the pulp." The ckranie form usually results from 
exposure of the pulp, and is not so painful as the acute ; sometimes 
there is little or even no pain. 

The Treatment will be, to extract the tooth, to destroy the nerve, 
or to subdue the inflammation by anttphlogistics— to be determined by 
the amount of pain, progress of inflammation, condition of the sur- 
rounding parts, value of the tooth, &c. If the inflammation has pro- 
ceeded too for for arrest, or the lining membrane become exposed, and 
the object is to preserve the tooth, the nerve should at once be de- 
stroyed. ^* If the tooth is not eroded, or if the inflanunation is not 
caused by the direct application of irritants to the exposed pulp, the 
antiphlogistic treatment may succeed" — leeches to the gums, saline 
cathartics, and rigid abstinence. When suppuration has occurred-— 
indicated by the tooth appearing longer than the rest, loose, and very 
sore ^ the tooth may be drilled (as recommended by Dr. Hullihen) to 
evacuate the pus. 

PeruiontitUj or inflammation of the investing membrane of the 
tooth, is closely allied to the preceding, and may be produced by the 
same causes. But it is more likely to be metastatic. The pain is 
first dull, then acute and throbbing. There is soreness and elonga- 
tion of the tooth, redness and swelling of the gums, and sometimes of 
the cheek. ^' In both these forms of odontalgia we may have all the 
accompaniments of inflanmiation, such as constipation, headach, dry 
skin, flushed cheeks, full and rapid pulse ; in short, inflammatory fe- 
ver." The treatment is very much the same in both. 

Fungue of the nerve is a growth in the nerve cavity in which the 

F 
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neire hat suppunted, and probably originates ftom a vemnaiit of the 
dental blood-Teeadt* It ia of a deep red colour^ soft, bleedt readily and 
freely, aometimet inaenaible, at others highly sensitiTe. It may be 
smaU and deep in the fiuig, but generally piotradea, filling up the 
caTity formed by emrie*. — (Hullihen.) It most be destroyed by the 
actual cautery. By bleeding it freely, the pain may be relieyed. 
Odontalgia may also proceed from exostons. Remedy, extraction. 

MoBB OSNKRAL CAUSI8 of Odontafyim. Intermediate between the 
foregoing, and the causes now to be considered, is a nerrous condition, 
in wliich the general sensibility is so exalted that slight causes induce 
seyere pain. 

NeurtJ^ tooikaeke may (Moceed from any affection capable of 
producing neuralgia elsewhere. Among the intrinsic affections may be 
mentioned newrUU^ or inflammation of the nerre or its neurilemma ; 
epgoi^ment of the yessels of the nerve ; renous congestion. Any 
pressure of the nenre along its course, as firom exostosis, aneuzisniy 
tumour or foreign body, may produce neuralgic toothache. The teeth 
are often implicated in attacks of fitcial neuralgia or tie dindowreiix^ 
which may depend upon similar causes. In a case of this disease, 
the Oasserian ganglion was fibro-cartilaginous, and as laige as a nut- 
meg. Or the disease may depend upon disorder of the encephalon, 
affecting the fifth nerve at its origin. 

This general neuralgia of the face may result from the irritatiim 
of a diseased tooth— by radiaiianj or *^ that power of the nervous 
centres, by which they disperse an impression made at one point over a 
wide circuit," or by trantferreneey by which an impression at one 
point is felt at a remote one. This irritation of a ramussle of the in- 
ferior dental nerve may arouse central disturbance, and be radiaied 
over the whole face and head ; and (illustrative of the law of trans- 
ference), in a case of Mr. Lawrence, ^' neuralgia of the thumb was 
caused by the pressure of ei pivot tooth on the nerve of an ddfang** 

The teeth may also suffer those strange wandering pains which 
characterise the masked intermittents of malarious districts. Univer- 
sal malaise generally accompanies the disturbance. ^* As the disease 
advances, the periodic element gradually retires, and the neuralgic 
becomes unduly prominent." 

The pain of neuralgic toothache is usually acute, something mild 
at first, gradual in its increase and decline, usually irregular, (moderate, 
slow, or darting through the dental arches), sometimes regularly in- 
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tennitteDt When it ocean in loand teeth it ii paioxynnal, if at- 
. tended with little or no swelling, and oeenpiee a eoniiderable portion 
of the jaw; ** and espectally when it alt^nates or ii aaeociated with 
pain of the same character in other parta of the fiiee, there can be 
little doubt as to its teal natnxe." 

The lYeaimeHi will rsry according to the caose. If the disease 
depend upon exaltation of general sensibility, nerrons or Tascolar de« 
langement, &tarbance of the nerrous centres, malarious poisoning, 
ete. it most be combatted by general treatment adapted to the con- 
dition of the case. In obstinate cases of local neoralgia, M. Rous 
reeommends, if the inferior nerve be inTolyed, trephining the lower 
jaw, so as to reach the nerve : he then severs it, and passes a stick of 
potasss Ibsa up and down the canal, so as completely to destroy it. 
For the superior nerve, an incision is made iqpon the cheek, and the 
caustic introduced as deeply as possible along the infra-orbital canal. 
Local Bources of the disease, as pressure on the nerve fiir tumours, irri- 
tation firam diseased teeth, etc. must be looked for, and the cause removed. 
&fmpiMihetic loathaehe,'^^ The nervous connections of the teeth 
are so numerous and so extensive, that we need not be surprised at 
the wide range of their sympathies. The fifth nerve, supplying the 
whole fiice and all the organs of the senses, brings them in relation 
the entire head. But besides this, they have special connections 
many of the more important organs of the head. Meckel's gan- 
glion and its branches, forming a sort of sympathetic centre for the 
entire head, is directly connected with the superior maxillary nerve, 
JQSt as it is about passing into the infira-orbital canal for the supply 
of the upper teeth. With the ear they are still more intimately con- 
nected through the otic ganglion, which rests upon the inferior max- 
illaiy nerve, at its exit firom the foramen ovale. This union will ex- 
plain the extreme frequency of earache in children at the period of 
second dentition, and the toothache which sometimes attends it. The 
same ganglion, by means of the tympanic plexus which is so directly 
connected with it, brings them in ralation with the glosso-pharyngeal 
and the pneumo-gastric nerves, and so established a sympathy between 
these oigans and the whole upper portion of the alimentary canal, and 
with the lungs. Through the sympathetic system these connections 
are indefinitely extended. With the spinal cord they have not only 
the union, through the origin of the fifth nerve, with the spinal bulb, 
but also through the numerous filaments of the sympathetic which are 
connected with the spinal nerves. Thus we find that, through this 

f2 
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intricate web of sensory filamentB, the teeth are directly or indirectly 
united with eyery organ in the system. 

^* During certain conditions of the system, therefore, it is not sur* 
prising that these sympathies should be roused to undue activity. 
Many diseases have the power of inordinately exciting nerves remote 
from the organ affected. The various disturbances of the alimentary 
canal are remarkable for this peculiarity. The anatonncal connection 
between the stomach and bowels, and the teeth, already glanced at, 
sufficiently prepares us to expect toothache as an occasional accom- 
paniment of disorder of the apparatus of alimentation. 

^^ Pregnancy is another state which is very liable to excite sym- 
pathetic toothache. This is indeed but a part of those numerous re- 
mote disturbances which are caused by the peculiar condition of the 
uterus at this interesting period. All the organs of the abdomen are 
involved in that intricate net of nervous filaments which are ultimate- 
ly distributed to the uterus. The two great cords of the sympa- 
thetic which descend from the solar plexus and semi-lunar ganglion, 
on both sider of the aorta, first unite over that vessel in a plexus 
which weaves into itself all the various threads of which these cords 
and the stray fibres which surround them are composed. Having 
thus knit up the life of the whole abdomen in one intricate interlace- 
ment of fibrillsB, the nervous mass then divides into its two hypogas- 
tric nerves and their plexuses. These proceed directly to the ganglia 
of the uterus, sending off great numbers of nervous twigs to all the 
neighbouring organs, and wrapping all the pelvic viscera in their laby- 
rinthine threads. In this manner is the great organ of reproduction 
brought into relation with the entire firame. During pregnancy, as 
has been clearly demonstrated by Dr. Lee, the nervous system un- 
dergoes the same change to which all the other structures of this organ 
are subjected. They increase in size, and this increase extends even 
to the cords which descend from the semilunar ganglia. ^ There are, 
therefore, both anatomical and physiological reasons for the extensive 
range of sympathies possessed by the pregnant uterus. The close 
contact of the semilunar ganglion with the stomach, and the rela- 
tions between that organ and the teeth, explain how these may be 
involved." 

These forms of odontalgia require constitutional treatment, which 

must be lefl to the judgment of the practitioner in each individual cose. 

Rheumatism and GotU may also affect the teeth. Of the latter, 

an interesting case is recorded by Dr. Harris in his Principles and 
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I^nEu:tioe of Dental Suigery. The treatment muit be directed towards 
the geneml disease. - 

TREATMENT OF ALVEOLAR ABSCESS. 

By Prop. Whitb. 

Master G y 1 4 years of age, good constitution, applied to us in the 

summer of 1846, suffering from seyere abscess of both the luperior front 
incisor teeth, in which the nerves had been destroyed for some time 
by a blow, and which had also broken off the median angles suffi- 
ciently to almost expose the nerve cavities. The teeth were extremely 
loose and discharging pus at several points around their necks, between 
the gums and the teeth ; so much were the teeth loosened by the sup- 
puration, that it was feared they would drop from their sockets : 
we were desired to extract them, as it was not believed tluit they 
eoold posably be saved by any treatment. We lanced the gum at 
two points, about half an inch above the margin, opposite the ends 
of the roots, and deep enough to meet the pus sacks, into which we 
inaerted tents of cotton, in order to effect a drainage of the pus in a 
new direction, so that the gums might contract and heal, or grow to 
the necks of the teeth again, if they had not lost their vitality en- 
tirely : our expectations were fully realized ; in a few days the pus 
ceased discharging around the necks of the teeth, and escaped entirely 
through the openings which we had made in the gum. The gums 
grew firmly to the teeth, and the swelling subsided rapidly, and in a 
few weeks the tents were left out. Those tents of cotton were re- 
newed every other day. They were made by rolling a small portion 
of loose cotton between the fingers, making one end larger than the 
other, a kind of bullet-headed roll ; the larger end was introduced 
into the opening a considerable distance, and the smaller or tail end 
remaining out about a quarter of an inch, so as to afford a hold by 
which to withdraw them when desired, and to prevent the lips of 
the wound firom closing. In this way a complete drainage of the 
parts is constantly kept up upon the principle of the setouy tmtil all 
iiritation is reduced, and the piogenie membrane over the apexes of 
the roots is entirely 'absorbed, when upon the withdrawal of the tents 
the sinuosities may, and they generally doy heal entirely. At this 
time, when the gums had healed, the pulp cavities were both opened 
fimn the fractured sur&ces, which showed some signs of decay ; the 
internal walls of the cavities were also considerably decayed ; they 
were thoroughly cleansed, and plugged to the apexes of the fangs with 
gold. They have not given the slightest pain or sign of abscess up to 
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ihiB time. The gamB pxeaent a dightly Uue appeezance, bat the 
teeth are as firm in thdr socketB at any teeth in the mouth. The 
teeth seem to haye leu motion than is usual in health, fimn the &ct 
that there fleems to be lete yaacularity about the parts than is usual 
in more healthy teeth. There is no thickening of the gums, but 
rather an impoTerished look. This method of treatment presented it- 
self to our mind in the spring of 1839. when we first resorted to it in 
treating two firont teeth roots, fi>r a suigeon in the United States 
Nayy, and which was entire^ suecessfuL The abscesses neyer re- 
turned, but the roots were removed within a year past, from hating 
become too much decayed to hold pivot teeth. These cases furnish 
seyeral important and exceedingly interesting considerations in the 
treatment of alveolar abscess ; and first, that of diverting the dis- 
chaige of the pus by a new channel to save the life of the tooth* We 
are treating two cases of the kind at present, and have treated a veiy 
great number from time to time. Secondly, maintaining the mouth 
of the wound or orifice open, so as to favour the constant escape of the 
pus as rapidly as it is secreted in the sack, and concentrating it to 
one point, and preventing burrowing through surrounding parts, and 
of obtaining the advantage of capillary attraction through and around 
the tent of cotton, in the same way that the drainage of abscesses is 
accomplished by the surgeon in other parts of the body, such as in the 
treatment of scrofulous abscesses of the scalp. Again, how will the 
reunion of the gums to the necks of the teeth be explained by those 
who contend that the teeth become foreign bodies when their pulps are 
destroyed ? In these cases the pulps were entirely dead, and the ex- 
ternal membranes of the roots for a time nearly dissected away by the 
escape of pus. Some of our eminent surgeons and dentists are in the 
habit of lancing abscesses of the gums every day for a long time, fi?om 
the fact that the wound heals as soon as the tension of the parts is 
relieved by the first discharge of pus ; of course, a tent of cotton should 
always be introduced into the wound, in lancing any abscess.— Dento/ 
Ifiews Letter, 



TUMEFACTION OF THE SALIVARY DUCTS. 

A disease somewhat uncommon, yet not sufficiently so to admit 
of being overlooked, is the tume&ction of the mouths of the salivary 
ducts. The only case ever coming under our own immediate observa- 
tion had its location at the side of the fireenum linguse, as follows. 
We give the case and treatment :— 
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Tin &st feature, as described by the patient, was a seaieeiy 
apparent sac or memlHaiious bag ; this giadaally inereased in siae, 
being filled with the secretion of the gland, until it caused not only 
alann, but interfered seriously with the process of mastication* 

On application for treatment, we struck a lancet fieely mto the 
abeath, which, as expected, was followed by profiise disduuge. Cron- 
dading the difficulty thus ended, the patient was dismissed. 

A second time, howeyer, the case presented itself; the tumour had 
not only lefonned, but was of increased dimensions, and moie im- 
portant ai^iect. 

Before leooiting to a second operation, we felt disposed to con- 
sider the cause of feilure in the firrt, and on the conclusions airiyed 
aft, founded a idmple suigical, and most sucoeisful treatment. 

The mouth or mouths of the gland beii^ abnonnally closed, pie- 
Tents the egress of the secreted fluid, which cdlected fluid inoeasing 
in quantity, raises or tumefies the obstniedng part. This sweUing 
would neoeesarily increase until the oyer-distended sac should burst, 
or a diseased action of the gland be engendered ; the latter of which 
TConlts would be least deniable. Lancing the part, whilst it giyes a 
present immediate relief, it becomes eyident, on reflection, is but a 
doobtfil operation as regards the pennanency of cure, as the seyered 
parts, by the proximity admitted in the disdiaige of the contents of 
the sac, by first intention, almost immediately cohere or heal. 

Foundii^ the operation on theie conclurions, we excised neariy 
half the tumour, and by the employment of caustic preyented the pos- 
attility of a second hcaaling. In a few days the protruded part con- 
tracted to a nonnal position, and the ease remains a peimanent cure. 



CHEMISTRY. 

IV AN IxiIIODnCTOBT LbCTUBX BY G. WaTT, REPORTBD IK THX 

Dmid JBe^uier of the Wesiy the lecturer thus speaks of Chemistry 
in connection with dental pmotice :— Let us then, for a short time, 
consider its relation to, and its influence on, the sdenoe of our own 
profesnon. And here you will allow me to premise, m the language 
of another of your professors, *^ that it has done more to deyelope and 
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adyanoe dental science than any other agencj." Before its dawn, the 
nature, and of course the treatment, of the principal diseases of the 
dental oigans were veiled in daikness and mystery. Even dental 
earths was supposed, by men of undoubted ability, to be produced, as 
that in other bones, by internal inflammation. This science teaches 
us that it al?ray8 results from external chemical action ; it detects the 
causes, demonstrates their action, defines their origin, suggests the 
remedies, and prepares them to our hand. And in the selection of 
materials to fill the eayities of decay, and restore the contour, of the 
tooth, it manifests no sordid meanness ; but directs us to those noble 
and indestructible metals, gold and platinum, discarding the whole 
category of alloys, amalgams, mineral pastes, etc which none but the 
unprincipled, and those ignorant of the fimdamental truths of this 
science, oyer think of using. 

This science teaches the dental surgeon the precise condition of the 
various secretions with which he is concerned, their deleterious influ- 
ence when abnormal, and points out and prepares the appropriate 
remedial measures. 

The same science selects the most suitable and only fit materials 
for artificial basis— prepares them for the mechanical dentist, and 
instructs him how to use them. It rejects the dead human, animal 
and ivory teeth ; and, from the bowels of the earth, brings up the 
flinty rocks, and the metallic oxyds, and from their combinations, 
manufiictures the pearly gem, surpassed only by the Creator's gift, the 
living teeth. 

But it is needless to specify. A correct knowledge of chemistiy 
will guide you safely in the paths of dental truth ; while those who 
neglect her teachings, or spurn her adyice, are left to grope their way 
through bogs of ignorance, prejudice and error. 



ON THE USE OF AMALGAMS. 

Mr. Osmond, in the Dental Ee^er of the Weei^ advances the follow- 
ing theories in reference to the employment of amalgams :— As when 
two metals, one of them having a greater affinity for oxygen, or a cor* 
roding agent than the other, are brought into contact, and exposed to 
the action of fluid, possessed of even a veiy small degree of acidity, 
galvanic action is produced ; it follows, that in fillings of this kind, it 
must necessarily occur ; and this will inevitably decompose any saline 
substance which may be present in solution in the fluids of the mouth. 
Thus-^chloride of sodium, which is an article of daily use, and 
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mlao exifts in healthy saliva, will necenarilj be decomposed by such 
action, and the chlorine being liberated, will, whilst in a nascent 
condition, unite with the mercniy of the amalgam, and in consequence 
of its well known tendency to unite with it in such proportions as 
win fi>nn coxioaiTe sablimate, dangerous constitutional symptoms may 
be produced in consequence of the solubility of that salt. 

Now it is urged by some, that the mercury is in chemical combi- 
nation with the other metals. Admitting this to be the case, it is 
also certain that loose mercury Lb present, waiting to be set free in the 
fbnn of Tapour, or to unite with any free acid in the mouth, for 
which it has an affinity, and so to become the positive pole of a gal- 
vanic battery. 

Farther, it is well known that all alloys have a greater tendency 
to ozydize than single metals, and amalgams possess this in a marked 
degree. For example : expose a looking-glass, the back of which is 
coated with amalgam, to the action of gases in a damp atmosphere, 
and how soon will it be observed to lose its reflecting power, and 
become tarnished by streaks of oxyde between the surface of the 
f^sMB, and that of the amalgam next to it — how then can we expect 
it to renst the action of the saline fluids, and gases of the mouth ? 
and is it any wonder that the oxydation goes on as weU upon its 
internal surfiu^e as upon its external one ? 

Hence, as the mercury is removed from the amalgam, the surface 
of the plug assumes a dark colour ; and as the action of the chlorine 
extends its influence along the borders of the cavity, it is slowly, and 
ameiy, according to the state of the buccal fluids, removed from the 
internal sur&ce of the filling, leaving it also as black as the external 
aur&oe, and the walls of the cavity exposed to the action of the 
retained, and consequently vitiated fluids of the mouth. 

Now, let us suppose the mercury all removed by the above 
process, and what have we left ? A plug lessened in size, and acid 
fluids around it ; the dentine has become the positive pole of the 
battery, and the plug the negative. As a consequence, the dentine 
is rapidly dissolved by the acid fluids contained between it and the 

plug- 
In proof of this position, we have only to look at the fact, that 
when a plug of any description becomes loose or porous, or from want 
of cleanliness, the sur&ce of a tooth, in contact with a filling, is 
suffered to retain acid fluids, in contact with both, galvanic action is 
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{irodooed, and the dettmction of dentine firequently goes on move 
npidly than before a filling was intiodueed. 

Further, the preoenoe of a metal ia not necenarj to the prodne- 
tion of galTanie action; ftr, when two conducting bodiei, whoee 
affinity ftr a corroding agent it diffttent, are placed in contact, it is 
produced; and this seems to account lor the great destruction of 
dentine, which is found beneath Tery minute holes in the enamel, and 
which is partieulariy observable in oortst of the central depressions of 
the crowns of the molar teeth. 

In such cases, the dentine seems to be the positiTe pole, being 
more easily acted upon than the enamel, and in this manner protects 
the latter, to some extent, from the action of the corroding agent. 

Hitherto I hare only alluded to the action of chlmne in a nascent 
condition, but when it has no substance to unite with in that condi* 
tion, hydrochlosic acid is produced at the expense of the water of the 
salira, and dissolves the dentine around a plug with rapidity. We 
haye also the septic acid, acetic acid, and othen^ which are well known 
to possess the power of destroying the integrity of the enamel and den* 
tine, wh^ Implied to them directly, or when liberated from salts which 
contain them. 

It is contended by some, that an amalgam plug never shrinks, and 
that in certain cases it does not become loose. Well, admitting this to 
be BO, for argument sake, I shall proceed to idiow, that shrinkage, in 
its common acceptation, is not necessary to cause oxydation of the in- 
ternal surftce of a filling, for as the mercury finds its way out of it, 
it is left of a porous texture, more or less, and consequently as the 
ends of the minute pores through which the mercury passes are pre- 
sented to the walls of the cavity, it retains its position tiiere until 
the destruction of the dentine around causes it to become loeee. This 
spongy texture is easily observed in the oxyde upon its ii 
surfiice. 



ON THE PREPARATION & PROPERTIES OF HAN0ANB8S. 

Br C. Bbukneb. 

After indicating how he obtains pure sulphate from the native 
peroxide of manganese, and converts this into fluoride, tiie author 
states, that the reduction of the metal is effected exacdy like that ef 
aluminium. A Hesaan crucible is half-filled with ahemate layeis of 
fluoride and sodium, in thm plates of one to two millims— one part of 
sodium to two parts of fluoride ; the mixture is carefully pressed with 
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a polie, to ham m ftw iato i iti w ■• po«Me, cohered with a lqr« 
«fdi7 chloride of ■od]llIl^ ^faboiit iudrtlia height of i^ 
tfat nhofe k c o tq red wMi a layer of fluoride of oakamn, in ftagments 
of the riie of a poa. Thu oervoe to piev«nt the mixtore firam being 
projected from the cnicible by the liolenee of the naotion. 

The cnidbley thin ehaiged and eoveied with its lid, is placed in 
a finnaee copuniuficating with the diaught of a ieige or a i^ftntilator, 
and gently heated at fint. Long befise the incandemenco of the 
cnicihle the xednctian takes plaee. It is in&ated by a hissing in the 
interior of the mass, and a yellow flame rising finom the cnicible. 
The heat is tiien increased and hnmgfat to whiteness. A qnaiter of 
an hoar in all io sofficient. The ap p aratu s is allowed to cool by stop* 
ping afi the apertnies of the fumaoe, and on breaking the crodUe the 
rednoed metal is fomid in a single ingot at the bottom. 

Borss, it appeals, cannot be used as a flux, as it altem the metal 
omsidersbly. 

Mangvnese thus prepared possosscs properties essentially different 
firam these usually attributed to this metaL Its colour b like that 
of some cast iron ; it is brittle, and presents no resistance to the 
hsmrner, or other mechanical forces ; it is Tory hard, not yielding to 
a steel file, but, on the contrary, scratdiing the best tempered steeL 
It is capable of the most pofect polish. It is not altered eyen in 
moist air at the ordinary temperature* Polished frsgments kept in 
the laboiatoiy for two months lost none of their bri^tness. When 
heated sqpon platinum foil, it acquires nearly the eame colouri as 
iteel, passing afterwards to brown, by ooTunog itself with a layer 
of ocdde. The «p. gr. of different epedmens Tsried from 7«ld8 to 
7.20«. 

It is not attracted by the magnet, ewea when in powder, and has 
no infineoce on the magnetic needk. Adds attack it Tiolently. In 
concentrated su^uric add, in the cold, it only causes a very slight 
oTolution of gis, which appean to be merely hydrogen, from the 
water contained in the add. Heated with this add, it producee eul- 
phnreus add and dissolves. Dilute sul{^urie add dissolves it readily 
in the cold. 

Nitric add dissolves it npidly, as does also muriatic add, even 
when diluted with much watery as well as acetic add. 

Mni^nMio thus prepared will no doubt find applications in the 
arts. An acute-angled fragment may rq^laoe the diamond for cutting 
glass, and even for working in steel and other metals. It may be 
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uaeful to engTBTen. The poliah of which it is capable appean to 
render it ^plicable to optical purposes, such as the miirors of teles- 
eopes. It cannot be foiged, but may be cast as easily as iron. Its 
alloys may probably present useful properties.— CbmjDCtt Rendus and 
Chemical QaseetU, -^ 

A NEW POISON. 
M. de Luca has just communicated to the Academy of Sciences the 
disooTeiy of the poisonous principle of the cyclamen Bwrcpenumf 
or common sowbread. This tuberculous plant has long been used 
in medicine as a violent puigatire, and externally as a resolvent, 
and a remedy for the earache ; but it was not known that it con* 
tained a powerful poison, producing effects not unlike those of 
the curam, which the Indians of the Rio Negro usosto poison their 
arrows with. M. de Luca obtains it by digesting the root for forty- 
five days in alcohol, then pounding the root, digesting it again io a 
fresh quantity of alcohol, and repeating this process until the pulp 
had lost its acrid taste. All the tinctures thus obtuned are then left 
to spontaneous evaporation in a cellar. At the end of about forty 
days a whitish substance is deposited, which, after being repeatedly 
washed in boiling alcohol, is left to dry in the dai^ The cyclamine, 
or vegetable base of the cyclamen, thus produced, is white, opaque, 
and brittle, and emits no particular smell ; it absorbs the humidity 
of the ur, becomes transparent and gelatinous in water, and assumes 
a dark colour when exposed to the action of light. It is a curious . 
ftct, that while pigs can eat any quantity of the root with impunity, 
not only the active principle itself, but even the natural juice of the 
root, acts as a poison on small fish, if mixed with the water in which 
they are, in the proportion of one to three thousand. Four grammes 
of the juice injected into the trache&a of a rabbit, caused it to die in 
convulsions in the course of ten minutes. Bromine appean to be an 
antidote to this poison, or at least to mitigate its effects considerably ; 
it has the same neutralizing power over the curara poison. 



NOTE ON CRYSTALLIZED CHROMIUM AND ITS ALLOYS. 

Bt E. Fbsmt. 

The object of the author's investigations was the comparative exami- 
nation of iron, manganese, and chromium, which form a true chemical 
family, and the determination of the influences which may cause the 
properties of these metals and their alloys to vary according to the 
mode of preparation. He ascertained that manganese and chromium 
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ir«re obtamed in a state of absolute parity bj Wohler^t proeeas, by 
labmitting their anhydrous ehlorides to Tapour of sodium. The 
decompoftition is effected in a porcelain tube heated to redness ; the 
metallic chlorides are placed in little trays, and the Tapour of sodium 
is carried in by a current of hydrogen. Under the influmce of the 
alkaline chloride produced, and periiaps also by the action of the 
current of gas, the reduced metals affect regular crystalline forms. 

Chromium forms crystals which possess great brilliancy idien 
freed from the alkaline chloride ; the crystals belong to the cubic 
system. They are Tery hard, and possess the curious property of le- 
risting the action of the most energetic acids, and even nitro-muriatic 
acid. 

These facts, resembling those recently ascertained by DeyiUe 
regarding aluminium, show that many elements are still wanting to 
establish a natural classification of metals. 

The alloys of chromium with other metals often possess the hard- 
ness of chromium, and like it resist the action of concentrated acids. 
The alloy of chromium and iron was obtained either by reducing 
chromate of iron with charcoal, or by heating iron and pure oxide <Mf 
chromium in the forge. This alloy crystallizes sometimes in long 
needles ; it resembles brass, and scratches the hardest bodies. 

The green sesquiozide of chromium may be easily fused at the 
heat of a foige, when it is converted into a black crystalline mast 
which presents all the characters of the crystallized sesquioxide of 
chromium obtained by Wohler by decomposing chlorochromic acid 
by heat. This fused oxide may be obtained in considerable quantity ; 
it readily scratches quartz and tempered steel ; and, as well as the 

alloys of chromium, it may find some applications in the arts. 

CinnpteM Eendu$ and Ckemieai Gazette. 

Division bt thb Lbydbn Dbflaobation.— When a gold wire is 
deflagrated near the sur&ce of glass plates by a strong electric dis* 
charge, it is dissipated in minute particles, which are deposited on 
the glass. These are seen by the microscope to be of different sizes ; 
but by far the greater part are so minute as not to be distinguishable 
separately. The general film is of different colours by transmitted 
light, being grey, violet, or green ; and often on the central or nearest 
part of the discharge, where the heat has been active, it is of a fine 
ruby colour. All these particles act with acids and chemical re-agents 
as gold acts ; and there is no reason to believe they are anything other 
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than metallic gold. They B^ffeiu wUk pieeiiely the nine eoloon and 
eharactera, whether the deflagraikma are made in eranmon air, in 
oxygen, or in hydrogen; and whether the deponts are formed on 
glaat, roek-eryetal, topas, or mi^a. Whea heated hy any <»ndinaiy 
meani, the green and grey parte diange to a rttby-amethyetme eoloiuv 
and that whether enrrounded by air or Tiqpoar of alcohol or ether. 
Even after heating, they adhere only as a duet to the platee, ezc^ 
when the temperature applied to thoae on glaee hae been yeiy high. 
Agate pienure confen the green character Qn the heated depoeite, and 
alflO» in frequent caeee, upon that which has not been heated. All 
things considered, there can be no reason to doubt that the deposits 
thus made to vary in the colour of the transmitted light, conrist of 
pure metallic gold. — PharmaeeuHcal JaumaL 

SuLPHATB OF ZiNO AS AS EsoHABOTic. — Dr. Watson in the 
Glasgow Medical Journal, states, '« My friend, Dr. M'Ghie, had the 
sulphate of zinc fused and run into moulds, and in this form it was 
applied to several ulcers, acting as a good but very pamful esdiarotic 
On the suggestion of the same gentleman, I gave a trial to the Insul- 
phate of potash as an escharotic. I employed it in the form of pow- 
der, and also in that of an ointment with glycerine, but its action 
was found to be Tory feeble ; it gave little pain indeed, but the 
sloughs were very slight and long of separating. I then used a mix- 
ture of the sulphate of zinc and bisulphate of potash ; this mixtare 
acted more powerfully than the bisulphate alone ; but its action was 
probably due to the presence of the sulphate of zinc, the other ingre- 
dient only acting as a diluent. In one case I had the powder of sul- 
phate of zinc mixed with gypsum, in the manner in which Dr. Ure 
long ago applied the chloride of zinc, and I believe this to be a useful 
mode of applying it ; the action of the escharotic is thus rendered 
more gradual, and perhaps less severe than when applied in any other 
form." 



Abtifioial Sapphires, Gbtstals of Alumina.— M. A. Gaudin 
recently communicated to the Academy of Sciences a process for ob- 
taining alumina (the clay which yields the new metal called alumi- 
nium) in transparent crystals, which therefore present the same che- 
mical composition as the natural stone known under the name of 
sapphire. To obtain them he lines a common crucible with a coating 
of lamp-black, and introduces into it equal portions of alum and sul- 
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piiate of potash redoeed to powder tnd ealdiMd* H« then ezpoiet it 
&r a qaarter of an hour to the fiie of a eonunon foige. The crucible 
IS then aUowed to eoel, and on Imaldng il the surfaee of the hunp- 
black coating is found coTcied with numerous brilliant pewits com- 
posed of snlphuret of petassnm, esTeloping the crystals of alumina 
obtained, or, in other words, real sapphires. The sise of the crystak 
is large in proportion to the mass operated upon ; those obtained by 
M. Oaodin are about 3-lOOths of an inch in diameter, and half thU 
in height. They are so hard that they hare been found to be prefer- 
able to mHes for the puiposes of waAchoakia^i — Medical Ctradar. 

Chloratb of PoTA8SA.«»In serenty cases of sftSBiatitis and ulcers 
of the mouth. Professor Haoner used this remedy with constant suc- 
cess. The results were wanderfbl ; far in four hosffs the disagreeable 
odour of the mouth <fisappeaied, and the cores were rapid. Water 
Jiy ; simple syrup Jss; chlorate of potassa sj ; nnxed^ and used in 
twenty-four hours.— -iliMrieafi Mtdkal Jommal, 



HOSPITAL CASES. 

Pathological Sotairr — Villous Onown ok thi DimA-HATBik 
By S. W. SiUey, Esi).^This specimen was a growth the size of a 
small nut, whkh sprung ftom the dnm-mater near the ftce. There 
was a depresrion on the sorfiMse of the brain Oj^site the tumour, but 
no disease of the substance of the taubi. The patient fiom whom it 
was remoTod had died in the Middlesex Ho^ital, under the care of 
Mr. Shaw, with cancer of the uterus. There were no symptoms 
connected with the growth obsenred during life, nor was there any 
secondary cancerous growth noticed after death. In structure, the 
growth was composed of a number of little yilli. In addition to the 
epithelial cells usually found in these growths, thero were serenil 
« laminated" and " brood" cells. 

Removal of thb Eybball. — This operation has been performed 
in six cases. In all, the patients recorered well. In three, it was on 
account of a lost eye being a source of sympathetic irritation to the 
sound one ; and in the other three, on account of malignant disease. 
In one of the latter, occurring in a seaman, aged fifly-three, the 
disease was melanosis in the cellular tissue behind the globe, and the 
whole contents of the orbit had to be removed.— JfeifW TitMB. 



HOSPITAL CASES. 



Under the care of 6. T>. Pollock, Esq. Auutaat-Sorgeon to 
St. Qeorge'a HoBpital. 
The engraTing (fig. 1) is token from a model of the mouth 
of a patient who wu under the core of Mr. Pollock, in St, 
Qeorge'i Hoepttol, and in whom there existed a cleft throuf^ the 
klreolar ridge, the hard palate, and the soft palate. It will be 



fig.l. 
obterred in the engraving, that there was complete figaure through 
the alveolar arch in front, on the left of the median line, which 
extended into the noBtril ; and there wai a corresponding irr^ularit; 
of the upper incisors. Fissured lip existed at birth, with this con- 
genital defect of the bone. The Up was operated upon in early life ; 
and from the appearance of the bone in front, it is probable that a 
■niBll projecting portion of the latter wa* removed at the time of the 
operation on the lip. Above the fissure, through the maxilloi, was to 
be teen the septum nasi, bent upon itself; it is marked in the engra- 
Ting by the darkened mats between the edges of the anterior portion 
of the fissure. In this case, then, the cavity of the mouth opened 
into the cavities of both nostrils. It only required that the cleft in 
the alveolar ridge should be double (i. e., one on each ride of the me- 
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dian line, with an interrening portion of bone supportiog the inciior 
teeth), to render thit case as eztenfliye a deformity aa is met with in 
these species of congenital defects of the mouth, and one of the moat 
fennidable for operative interference. 

Articulation with such a deformity is always yery indistinct and 
imperfect In this case, it was so much so, that, to a stranger, the 
patient could not make himself understood. This imperfection was 
increased partially from the loss of one of the incisors, and also from 
the irregular, short, and stunted state of the other incisors ; for, in 
talking, the tongue was constantly thrust forward, with the endeaTOur 
to make good this deficiency. The soft tissues covering the bony 
pdate were sufficiently plentiful to justify an attempt to close this 
portion of the fissure ; and the soft palate was so pliant and abundant, 
that there appeared no doubt of securing a good velum, if union fol- 
lowed the usual operation for uniting thu portion of the cleft. 

The first operation was confined to the anterior half of the hard 
palate. Without any difficulty, or loss of much blood, the soft struc- 
tures were dissected firom the bones, from within outwards; and, 
when they were sufficiently liberated, and the edges touched in the 
middle line, three sutures were passed, in order to keep the edges in 
apposition. Though the posterior portion of the hard palate was not 
brought together by sutures, there was some portion of it separated 
fiom its bony attachments, in order to allow the anterior half to come 
together without any restriction posteriorly. If an attempt be made 
to unite the whole extent of a fissure, such as we have in this engra- 
ving, the extensive interference with the attachments of the soft tis- 
sues necessary to bring the edges readily together, so greatly inter- 
rupts the supply of blood, and endangers the vitality of the separated 
portions, that there is considerable risk of union by first intention not 
taking place, or of the flaps themselves sloughing in several and ex- 
tensive portions. 

This first operation succeeded in closing about an inch and a half 
of the anterior portion of the fissure. A second operation was per- 
formed about three months after the first. The steps of the operation 
were similar to the former one, and the part operated on was the re- 
maining portion of the hard palate, but not more than an additional 
half-inch was added to the new palate afler union had occurred. 

In a short time afterwards, Mr. Pollock decided to operate on the 
soft palate, and without any difficulty the edges of the fissured velum 
were brought together; the levator palati muscles being divided 

G 
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through the pdate, in the ingnner described bj him id a paper in the 
Medieo-CUrtayiait IVmtuaetioHt, toL zxxiz, p. 78. Ttu* openUon 
■ueceeded moit iBtisfaetorily. 

There now remuned an opening in the palate, about half an inch 
in length, haTing behind it the newlj-fonned entire tod palate ; in 
front, that portion of palate which had leiulted from the efiectt of the 
firat two operations on the anteiior portion of the fisanre. Thia 
opening wai closed b^ the fourth attempt, and the edges united satia- 
fikctorily by fiiat intention, there remaining for a few week* a -nrj 
minnte opening, through which the flat end of a probe could be pasa- 
•d; but this ia donng, and does not allow the passage itf fluids 
through it. 

The engraTing (fig 2) shows the present and final state of the 
mouth after the fourth operation. The models from which the wood- 
cuts hare been token were made for Mr. Pollock by Mr. Vasey, and 
an accurate representations of the former and of the present condi- 
tion of the patient. 



fig. 2. 
The defects of the teeth were attended to before the last opera- 
tion ; the stunted and twkted incisors were remored, and some aiti- 
fidal teeth were adapted by Mr. Vasey to the gap which is repre- 
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MDted m fig. 2 ; lo that the sppeanmoe of the patient it Tery materi- 
ally impnmd by these altentiona. But in addition to this the patieiit 
has deriTed eonaidenble adyantages firom the filling up of the gap in 
fioDt, m being abk to artieiilate much more diitinctly. 

Since the laat operation, thiee or (bur months ago, he has ma- 
teriaUy impioyed in speaking, and can now pronounce many words 
dearly and eanly which prerioualy he could not articulate so as to be 
undentood* The aequisition of distinct articulation is only a matter 
of kaming, when once the patient has a palate supplied to him, if 
bom without one. In this ease it is most eyident if the patient is 
watched in his efforts at pronunciation. Not haying had a palate for 
many years, after endeayouring to articulate, he has acquired a habit 
of udng his tongue in a manner different to persons with natural pa- 
lates in his endeayoors to oyeroome the congenital deficiency of struc- 
ture ; and now that the palate is supplied him he cannot at once 
adapt his tongue to the new position of structures : for instance, in 
endeayouring to articulate the letter T, he places his tongue in the 
position to pronounce E. Neyer haying had a roof to his mouth, the 
tap of the tongue had nothing to rest against aboye in his efforts to 
articulate the T ; and consequently it was always placed in the posi- 
tion for pronouncing the E, as being the letter nearest in sound to T. 
Difficulties of this kind in articulation yary in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the fissure ; but the marked improyement in this case already, 
certainly encourages the surgeon to hope that, with care and great 
attention, the worst deformity giying rise to great defect in speech, 
nay be ultimately benefited by operation, eyen if the patient be not 
ultimately entirely able to oyercome the defects in speech, which he 
has acquired in his younger years. 

A brother of this patient has a cleft of the soft palate, but is at 
present too young to be opemted upon ; and it is by no means un- 
common to find more than one member of a fiunOy the subject of 
these congenital deficiencies of the mouth. 



ON BONY CYSTS OP THE LOWER JAW. 

In a Lecture deliyered by Dr. R. Adams, of Dublin, which we find 
reported in the Dublin Hospital Gazette, that eminent practitioner, 
who is Surgeon to the Richmond Hospital, stated the following 
ease. Andrew McDonnell, set. 36, a fisherman, natiye of the County 
Wez&rd, of robust habit of body, was admitted into the Rich- 
mond Hospital, under my care, on the I9th of January, 1857. 

o2 
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He had a considerable enlaigement of the right side of the lower 
jaw, which here seemed expanded into an oblong tumour, about 
the size of a goose's egg. The swelling extended backwards from 
the angle of the mouth to the back part of the ramus of the jaw. 
The cheek in the situation of the zygomatic arch and of the 
eoronoid process, projected somewhat outwards towards the sub- 
maxillarj fossa, which was also occupied by a hard swelling, evidently 
formed by the basis of the lower jaw, which had become increased in 
its breadth, and had extended itself downwards much below the level 
of its ordinary situation. A small but movable lymphatic gland 
could be felt in the sub-maxillary space. On examining the tumour 
in the mouth the alveolar border of the jaw was seen expanded, so as 
to be nearly two inches in breadth : the three molar and second of 
the bicuspid teeth had disappeared, and scarcely a trace could be 
found on the gum of the place they had once occupied. Upon care- 
ful examination in the situation of the eoronoid process and lower 
part of the temporal fossa, it appeared evident that this process was 
involved in the disease ; at Hie same time, from the free motion of the 
jaw in its articular socket, it was equally clear that the surfaces of 
the articulation were not at all implicated. The tumour was remarka- 
bly elastic and yielding, yet it did not crackle under the pressure of 
•the fingers, nor convey to the examiner the idea of fluid, but rather 
of some elastic material contained within a bon}^ shell. The patient 
did not complain of any severe or darting pain whatever in the jaw, 
but simply of an aching sensation, which was only occasional* He 
did not wince, when firm pressure was made by the finger on the 
swollen part. As to the origin of this disease, he said that about 
three years and a half ago, he got a severe knock on the right side of 
his lower jaw, the effect of a fall : sonie short time afterwards, while 
endeavouring to settle a dispute between two of his friends, one of 
them struck him with his clenched fist on the very same spot where 
a few days before he received the injury by the fall. About eight or 
ten days after this, he felt an aching in the jaw, and then some stiff- 
ness in the motion of the joint, at the affected side ; and when these 
symptoms had existed for about fifteen months, he became alarmed, 
observing one day two small hard swellings on the gum. These gra- 
dually, from month to month, somewhat increased. The three molar 
teeth successively became loose and elevated above their ordinary 
level, so as to become annoying to him when the jaws closed ; he on 
this account had them extracted; and although the alveoli seemed 
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to cloBe at onoe, jet he obserred that when firm prenure was made 
on the 8wol]en jaw, that there oozed out from the alTeoli formerly oc- 
cupied hj the fimgs of the teeth, a thin fluid which mixed with the 
aaliTa. He thought that for the last lix months the swelling leemed 
to enlarge more rapidly than it had done before. A consultation of 
the surgeons of the hospital having been held on this case, it was 
agreed that there was only one measure to be thought of to relieve him, 
namely, the amputation of all that portion of the lower jaw which was 
included in the disease, and that the condyle should be removed from 
its socket if it were found necessary. Unfortunately, it was a case in 
which we were agreed chloroform could not be safely had re<^>urse to, 
to lessen the sufferings of the patient during the operation. 

Operation, — The patient then, on the 4th of this month, Febru- 
ary, 1857, was placed in a chair with a high back, and by his own 
request was well secured in it. The operation was begun by an in- 
cision from above, downwards through the whole substance of the 
lower lip, commencing a little nearer to the middle line than the right 
commissure of the lip (thus avoiding the commissure chiefly for rea- 
sons hereafter to be mentioned). The chain-saw was then introduced 
behind the arch of the lower jaw, and quickly passed through the 
bone, the section having been made through the line of the socket of 
the first bicuspid tooth, which had been extracted two days previously. 
The next incision through the skin was made parallel to, but a little 
above the basis of the jaw, towards the angle of the bone at the right 
side, and this having been continued upwards, in front of, but parallel 
to, the back part of the ascending ramus, the skin, &c. fomung a flap, 
was dissected off the massetar muscle, and the flap thrown up so as 
to expose fully the morbid mass of the tumour. The attachment of 
the masseter muscle was cut through, and the chain-saw was then 
had recourse to, and introduced behind the inside of the ramus, and 
the bone cut, across the basb or the neck of the condyle and the co- 
ronoid process. The portion of the lower jaw which constituted al- 
most the whole of the disease, was thus isolated and included between 
the two sections made by the saw. The next proceeding to be under- 
taken was to disengage the diseased portion of the lower jaw from the 
surrounding soft parts. Tl^s was done by detaching any fibres of the , 
masseter or internal pterygoid muscle which still adhered to the ramus 
of the jaw, and next by severing the connection of the diseased 
portion of the bone from the muscles which were attached to the 
mylohyoid ridge, and connected it with the os hyoides. To effect 
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this lafely and expeditiouBly, the bone waa finnly held in a itrong loroepa 
deaigned for such a puipoae ; and while Mr. Cusack rotated the bone 
as much as possible from within outwards^ I ran the edge of the knift 
on the inside of the jaw^ along the line of muscle attached to the 
mylohyoid ridge ; and when this attachment of muscular fibres was 
serered, the bone was easily separated firom the surrounding soft parts. 
Numerous small arteries which had been necessarily diyided now 
fiimished a good deal of blood; some of these were at once secured, 
and the labial tied^ before the last steps of the operation were pro- 
ceeded with. Having now examined the state of the coronoid pio- 
cessy and of the condyle of the lower jaw, it was plain that these also 
were implicated, and must be taken away. The incision through the 
side of the ftce was then further extended a little upwards, towards 
the lobe of the ear. The capsule of the lower jaw exposed, we next 
endeavoured to draw down the coronoid process, which was expanded 
into a cell, but the altered bony structure gave way in the foroepa, and 
although we were thus enabled to remove the coronoid process, we 
could not, as directed by other operators, by making use of it as a 
lever, disarticulate the condyle, and draw this forwards away from 
the glenoid cavity and vicinity of the internal maxillaxy artery. I 
was obliged, therefore, to open cautioudy in front, the capsular liga- 
ment of the articulation ; and I then introduced into the interior of 
the joint the handle of a tooth forceps, which was used as a lever, and 
by this means the condyle was safely pushed downwards from its 
place, and the external pterygoid was divided by a blunt -pointed 
bistoury, and the condyle was removed. Some delay now occurred in 
detaching some fragments of the coronoid process, which still remained 
attached to the temporal muscle. There was, during this part of the 
operation also, some smart hemorrhage, as the numerous small arteries 
were divided. When these were secured, and the bleeding ceased, I 
drew down the flap, and joined carefully the incision through the lip, 
and then by means of lint and sponge, the wound was dressed, and 
the patient put into bed. During the day and night the patient had 
some hemorrhage, but pressure by the fingers sufficed after a time to 
arrest it. During the night the patient was in rather an alarming 
state from constitutional irritation ; his skin was clammy, his pulse 
small and weak, 132 ; he sighed frequently, and had a continued ten- 
dency to syncope, and was in an extreme state of mental and bodily 
depression. For these symptoms he was ordered brandy and wine 
freely during the night, with 15 drops of the solution of muriate of 
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moiphiai evexy second hour. After an hour he tlept, and when the 

third opiate dzai^t was taken, which was about half-past two> he 

fell asleep, and continued so until morning. On awakening, he stated 

he felt considerably better. His pulse was stronger ; but he was stil^ 

in a condition requiring the judicious use of stimulants. He was led 

by means of a gum elastic tube fiistened to the mouth of a drinking- 

cap. It is now February 21st, seventeen days since the day of the 

operation, and the man seems in perfect health ; and one is truly sur- 

piised to lee such a trifling degree of deformity resulting from removal 

of 80 laige a portion of the low^ jaw. The line of incision in the lip 

has jomed by the first intention, and the greater part of the liney 

which ran parallel to the basis of the lower jaw and posterior margin, 

has also been nearly united. In a few days the cicatrices of the whole 

wound will, I doubt not, be complete. 



RESECTION OF PARTS OF THE SUPERIOR MAXILLA. 

Bv Mb. FsBOUBSOir : King's College. 

Cam 1. — A girl, aged 13, in good health, admitted on account of an 
osseous growth distending the lefl antrum. It had been observed to 
be increasing for three years. Excision of the greater part of the 
maxilla was performed, the cheek being dissected up by a single 
incision through the upper lip. In the osseous mass was one of the 
incisive teeth. She recovered well, and very little deformity resulted. 

Ca$e 2.-»A man, aged thirty-four, admitted on account of a very 
large osteo-encephaloid growth in the left upper maxilla. It was of 
twelve months' growth, and he was in much reduced health. An 
incisi(m through the upper lip only was practised, the cheek dissected 
up^ and the entire maxilla removed. Not much bleeding attended 
the operation. Death, from a state resembling commencing pyemia, 
on the fiflh day. At the autopsy, pus was fi>und in the glands and 
cellular tissue of the neck. 

Ca$e 3.— -A girl, aged sixteen, under care on accomit of an osseous 
growth involving the right upper maxilla and malar bone. The only 
external indsion was through the upper lip. The whole maxilla and 
pert of the malar bone were removed. Recovered well, and lefl the 
Hospital about a month afterwards. 

C€ue 4.— A girl, aged ten. The whole right upper maxilla was 
removed by the usual operation. The disease proved to be tubercu- 
lous deposit m the antrum and surrounding bone. 
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Mblakobib of Eyeball. By J. W. Hulke, Esq. — The eye had 
been diBOi^ganised by violent inflammation twenty yean before. Two 
months before his admission into King's College Hospital, the con* 
junctiva became red, and two small tubercles appeared on the fhmt of 
the globe : these burst, and bloody serum escaped. Soon aflerwaida, 
a tumour shot out from the firont of the eye, rapidly attained con- 
siderable size, and projected between the lids. Its colour was dark, 
and its surface, from which there was a constant sanious oozing, was 
irregular. The projecting mass moved readily in association with the 
movements of the other eye. After removal by Mr. Bowman, the 
growth was found to consist of two parts ; a dark blackish, and a 
light grey portion. Excepting that the cells of the dark part con- 
tained pigment, the minute structures of both portions were similar. 
The shrunken globe was filled with the cancerous growth which had 
escaped in front, forming the external tumours, and the sclerotic had 
given way behind the insertion of the tendon of the inner rectus 
muscle, and also near the entrance of the optic nerve ; and in these 
situations there were small nodules of the tumour outside the globe, 
continuous with the mass filling its interior. It is interesting to 
notice at how late a period in the history of the case melanosis has 
been developed. It appears also, that the free mobility of the tumour 
was not a sure sign of the sclerotic coat being entire posteriorly. 

Necrosis or thb Cranium. — Removal of the Diseased Bone.— 
The subject of this operation, a woman about thirty years of age, 
had been an inmate of the hospital for some time, on account of a 
diseased condition of the bones of the upper part of the cranium. 
There were three or four patches of disease, varying fi:om the size of 
a shilling to that of a crown-piece. One laige patch was situated on 
the frontal bone, and another at the vertex. The integuments had 
sloughed off and left the bone quite exposed. It had been in this 
condition about a year, and various plans of treatment had been 
adopted, for the purpose of &vouring the separation of the diseased 
portions, but without effect. The patient's health was very much 
impaired, and the disease was probably owing to the injudicious ad- 
ministration of mercuiy. The only treatment then, that could be 
adopted with any prospect of success, under the circumstances, was 
to remove the necrosed portions of the bone ; and this Mr. Erichsen 
did on the 1st inst. He raised the edge of the integuments round 
the diseased patch with the knife, making a few short incisions out- 
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waidfl, to ai to fonn it into flaps, then with the gouge he nuaed the 
dead pieces of bone which were confined to the outer table of the 
ennium. In thii manner, all the diseased patches were successiyely 
treated ; ihej were then dressed with wet lint, and a bandage put 
roond the head. It was thought that, after this operation, a cure 
m^t be efiected. 

Ehcystxd TuiiouB ov THB Facx. — The subject, a young man, 
tweDty-four years of age, was brought to St. George's Hospital to have 
a small tumour remoTed from the angle of the jaw. Amylene was 
sdnumstered, and the remoTal of the diseased growth was accom- 
plished without any difficulty. No vessels of any importance were 
divided. When removed, the tumour was found to consist of seba- 
ceous matter, and the cyst in which it was contained was exceedingly 
thin and transparent. It was considered interesting in this particu- 
lar, as forming a great contrast to tumours of the kind when found on 
ike head. 

SxcisiOK OP THB Uppxb Jaw. — The Liverpool Royal: Mr. E. Bick- 
enteth. — ^A healthy married woman, aged twenty-three, was ad- 
nutted on account of a solid hard growth under the left cheek, 
^fhkh caused general enlargement of that side of the face. It was 
of seven years' growth, and had increased painlessly. In the mouth, 
tbe left nde of the palate was felt to be pushed downwards* It had 
&fi the features of an osseous tumour in the maxilla, and the entire 
bone was accordingly removed by the usual operation. On extricating 
the bone, profuse hemorrhage occurred from the tearing of a large 
▼essel (probably the internal maxillary), but it was arrested by com- 
preaiing the carotid until the artery was tied. The patient had 
afterwards an attack of erysipelas, but in spite of it she recovered 
well The tumour, when sawn across, proved to be a bony growth 
from the antrum, the cavity of the latter being filled, with the ex- 
ception of a small space capable of holding a pea. 

Enlabobb Tonoub and fabtial Dislocation of tbb Lowxb 
Jiw. — At the Pathological Society, Mr. Chalk exhibited casts and 
iketches of a young woman, who had suffered from enlargement of 
the tongue, consequent on a fSdl and severe bite of that organ at the 
age of seven. The chief interest of the case was in the fiict of the 
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jHutial dulocation of the lower jaw, which had been cuued by tk 
hypettfopbj which hmd eiuued. 

The Medical Timet and G^zeUe report! a caae b; Dr. Briitowe, 

of a Caitoxb of cbk Obofhaodb, fatal bt Hshobhbagk fbsk on 

OF THK Ihtebcostal Abtbriu— A mamed woman, thirty-two yvan 

of age, was admitted into St. Tfaonuu'i on the 80th Jaooary. About 

a year ago, she first noticed loreDeM on swallowing, in the mid-«tenia] 

>«™" This continood in much the vine d^ree for about nine 

Doling the last threa monthi, howerer, the soimeaa and 

the difficulty of iwailowing have rapidly increaaed, and ber 

^ven way. On admisnon, she had all the symplonu of 

)f the OK^hagua, and the symptomi for the first fcfftni^t of 

1 the hoapital continued to increase in [severity. On the 

aiy ihe Tomit«d mddenly about a pint of blood, and loai 

ly much collapaed. There waa no return of the hiemaUmeaiii 

nh and died on the 8th. At the poet-mortem ezaminatioQ, ■ 

trouB ulcer was found at the upper part of the lower third 

iphagUB ; the lunvunding parts w«« much thickened, and 

IT of the masB was moulded <ki the aorta and spine, without 

nvolving either. The surfoce of the ulcer looked ilot^y, 

and there altered blood adhered to it The second of the 

arteries, springing from the aorta on the right ride, wii 

open directly into the ulcer, at about a quarter of an inch 

igin. The ctomach was filled by a large coagulum, and all 

ines contained dark-coloured altered blood. One of the 

1 cspsulea waa deatroyed by chronic disease ; the other was 

No otha dkeaae waa found. 



THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS AND THE EIGH- 
TEEN PETITIONEES^ 

In the last number of our journal^ we stated, in reply to 
a correspondent^ that the College of Surgeons had declined 
fa> entertain the memorial of the eighteen gentlemen, 
who, without the shadow of authority^ had secretly peti- 
tioned the ooUege on behalf of the Dentists of England. 
We did this in the face of veiy podtiv e assertions to the oon- 
traiy. The backers of the memorialists had stated that 
there was every reason to believe the Council of the College 
vould accede to the prayer of the petition ; that indeed what 
was asked fixr was so leasoDaible, tliat learned body could not 
refuse to grant it It is quite true, that our wdl-informed 
eo4anporary, the Lcmcet, had stated it had " not heard that 
any definite or official reply'' had " been vouchsafed to thia 
petition, though twice urged ;" but the Lancet thought this 
conduct on the part of the Council of the College *' neither 
politic ncfr polite.^' 

We believe we made no mistake whatever in the matter : 
we did not say that any official reply — ^that is, reply in wri- 
ting — ^had been given to the memorialists ; but we said what 
we now repeat^ that the Council of the CoUege of Surgeons 
decUned to entertain the memorial 

In all the controversy that has taken place with respect 
to the dental movement, we have not read or heard any de- 
fence of the conduct of the eighteen, except from themselves. 
Even those who have most strongly opposed the establish- 
ment of the College of Dentists, have admitted that these 
dozen and a-half of gentlemen committed an act of unpar- 
donable assumption. They would have had just as much 
right to speak for the Surgeons of England, as they had for 
the Dentists ; and we have too high an opinion of the dis- 
tinguished men who sit on the Council of the CoUege of Sur- 
geons to imagine for one moment that they would counte- 
nance sudi an imposition They have stamped the arrogant 
pretension of the memorialists with the most withering 
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brand they"could affix to it, by not deigning a reply to their 
humble prayers ; and the Council of the College could have 
done nothing else, without being guilty of an assumption 
equally as unwarrantable as that of the petitioners ; for by 
what right could the College of Surgeons deal with the 
whole body of Dentists, without the consent of the parties to 
be affected ? When driven to it, the eighteen had to admit 
that they spoke only for themselves — that is, that they had no 
authority but their own, though they demanded, from a 
body not entitled to grant it, an act of professional legislation, 
which was to affect every Dentist in the kingdom. What 
would have been said of the College of Surgeons had it 
fiated such a proceeding as that ? Why, that it and the 
eighteen were well matched, and that the sooner a reforma- 
tion was introduced into its councils the better. 

But the sensibility of the memorialists is not easily 
wounded ; and we can only wish that their perseverance were 
manifested in a better cause. They may think that their 
urgency is quite a secret, known only to themselves and the 
ictim of their importimity, the Council of the College ; but if 
so, we must undeceive them. We believe they did not take 
the gentle hint of more than a year's silence on the part of the 
College, but pressed the matter till they got the broader one of 
a refusal in terms ; and that then a second application was 
seriously contemplated, if not actually made. It was 
thought that the Council might be got to tack on to the 
medical bills about to be introduced into Parliament, a clause 
to tack on the dental to the tail of the surgical profession : 
or if the Council would not go so far as this, it might be asked 
to give Sbprormae to entertain the memorial when one of these 
bills should have passed. However, we cannot much wonder 
at this pertinacity, even in so untenable a cause, when we 
remember the ridiculous position which the contemptuous 
treatment of their memorial by the Council was sure to bring 
upon the eighteen ; and fiirther, when we consider that some 
of them might have had the honours of a Dental Examiner- 
ship at the Board of the College, before the eye of their 
imagination. 
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We do not object to any member of the College of Sur- 
geoBs ambitioning to a seat in its Council ; bat we, and the 
Dentists of England^ do decidedly revise to allow such an 
ambition to be gratified at the sacrifice of the dignity and 
efficiency of the Dental Profession. As we have before stated, 
the memorialists are highly respectable gentlemen ; and in 
objecting to their proceedings, we confine ourselves entirely 
to this one act of secretly petitioning the College of Surgeons 
on behalf of the Dentists of England. We dare say these 
gentlemen would be equally efficient at either profession ; 
but they shoidd make their election. If they want to be of 
the Council of the College of Surgeons, they should reach 
that elevation by the only legitimate mode, namely, giving 
proof of their surgical- ability, and not by a side wind. K 
&ey believe, and we rather think they do, that they best 
consult their own interests by practising the dental art, 
then they should not sacrifice the dignity of the Dental Pro- 
fession, to an ambition for surgical honours. 

We know the theory of these gentlemen is, that by an 
alliance with the College of Surgeons, the Dental Profession 
would be elevated. But they cannot support this assertion 
by argument adduced fix)m any fact bearing on the point ; 
for the College of Surgeons has never allowed specialities to 
rank with pure surgery. 

Some dentists, who are also M.RC.S.'s, assert that every 
dentLst should be a surgeon in the fiillest acceptation of the 
term ; but this is simply an absurdity. It is quite true, that 
each profession must study much that is common to both — 
but not alL As well might you argue that a surgeon should 
know bow to pivot a tooth, as that a dentist should be com- 
petent to cut off a leg. Every common-law lawyer must 
know the general principles of equity ; but it is not at all 
necessary for him to be master of all the subtilties of equity 
practice. An attorney need not be a special-pleader, an 
apothecary a physician, nor a physician a surgeon. Why 
then should it be contended, that because the dentist ought to 
know anatomy and other sciences in common with the 
surgeon, he ought of necessity have a surgeon's diploma ? 
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But to follow up this argument would be idle ; and we 
are glad to perceive that in this point there does not seem to 
be any difference between the Odontological Society and the 
College of Dentista Both agree that there should be a cer- 
tain standard of education for dentists, which should em- 
brace surgical and medianical qualifications; but neither 
advance the ridiculous proposition that dentists need be sur- 
geons. Both societies, no doubt aim at raising the status of 
the Dental Profession by means of proper professional tests. 
This being so, there ought to be no difficulty in their achiev- 
ing what they desire. Their united efforts would end in a 
very different result from that achieved by ^' the eighteen ;'' 
who should really turn their pertinacity to some more useful 
purpose than that of tormenting the College of Surgeons in 
the pursuit of a sham. Let the petitioners candidly admit 
what they must feel — ^that they have made a mistake ; and 
speak with and not for the Dentists of England 



WORKING OF THE COLLEGE OF DENTISTS. 

A very interesting paper from one of our contributors, oa 
the " Origin and Development of the College of Dentists,^' 
renders it unnecessary for us to trace up the proceedings 
that led to the formation of that institution. We shall, 
however, as showing how its founders are redeeming the 
promises which they made when they issued their pros- 
pectus, briefly glance at what the College has been doing 
since the 1 4th of February, the day of the first meeting of 
its members and associatea 

At that meeting the President, Mr. Robinson, delivered 
an inaugural address^ which was received with the marked 
approval of the crowded assembly that thronged the Hano- 
ver-Square Booms, and has elicited the encomiums of the 
medical press, not only in this country, but on the Continent. 
On the same occasion there was a very interesting exhibi- 
tion of anatomical specimens, having reference to dental 
science, as well as of dental instruments, and minerals and 
metals used in the manufacture of artificial teeth. 
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Qd Thursday, the 19th of Februaiy, Dr. Steggall oom- 
menoed his course ci four lectures on ** Descriptiye Auato- 
my f ukd on every Thursday, firom that date up to the dose 
cf the first seasion, there was a lecture on some subject cal- 
ealated to prepare the minds of the students for the studies 
wliich it is tiie intention of the College to make a sine qwa 
fum for aU who seek its diploma. Besides Dr. Steggall, the 
lecturers were Jabez Hog;^ Esq. M.RC.S., O. Simpson, 
Esq. F.RC.S., Dr. Gladstone, F.RS., and Alfred Gkrpenter, 
Eeq. M.& Lond. M.R.C.S. Now when it is seen that the 
lectures of these gentlemen embraced such subjects as ^ The 
Histolcgical and Comparatiye Anatomy of Teeth, Diseases of 
the Dental Tissues^ Dental Caries^'' '' Bone Enamel and the 
Ketals,'' '' Principals of Qeneral Surgery," &a, it must be 
admitted, that the College of Dentists has not given '* un- 
due pre-eminence" to the mechanical department of the 
Dental Profession. At the same time, this department has 
received the attention which it demands, and which no com- 
petent dentist will deny it ; for at the first monthly meet- 
ing of the members, held on the 3rd of Mardi, Mr. Donald- 
son M'Kenzie read a comprehensive paper, ** Upon that 
portion of Mineralogy which bears directly upon the Pro- 
duction of Mineral Teeth ;" and when he had done so, a 
lengthened discusmon took place on the various points of 
that subject, 

At the monthly meeting of April, Mr. Underwood read 
a very able paper on escharotics ; and this gave rise to a 
discussion that must have been in the highest degree in- 
structive to the studenta 

On the 5th of May Mr. Adam Thomson read his valu- 
able paper on Dental Caries ; and Mr. Perkins Ins on Pivot- 
ing. Both gave rise to much discussion; that on the 
second being, after it was carried on for a considerable time, 
adjourned over till the monthly meeting for Juna 

On the 2nd of June this discussion was renewed, and 
brought to a conclusion by the talented author of the paper. 
Mr. Harding then read a paper on the " Electric Cautery ;'' 
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and the discusaioQ thereoD closed the ordmary bamuefls of the 
firat session. 

So &r for the educational movement inaugurated hj the 
College of Dentista But have the Council and members con- 
fined themselves to that 1 Their proceedings with reference 
to the Medical Bills before Parliament answer the question. 
We believe that no body ever showed more vigour than that 
displayed by the College of Dentists, when its attention 
was directed to the clauses in these bills, which would, if 
carried, put an end to dental surgery as a separate profesdon, 
and be fatal to the professional existence of practising dentists. 
We need not here go into a detail of the points in the 
proposed measures that so seriously affected dental interests. 
This is suppUed in a contribution &om Mr. Underwood, 
which we insert in another place. But there can be no 
doubt, that the profession at large is deeply indebted to tlie 
" " 3 for what it has achieved for every practising den- 
r obtaining the consent of Lord Elcho and Mr. Head- 
the introduction of clauses to exclude dentists from 
iration of the Bills, should either pass into law. In 
m forty-eight hours after the Bills were read by the 
1, and the alarm was communicated to the members, 
had been achieved ; and achieved in so satisfactory a 
r, that Lord Elcho himself took charge of the Petition 
i amendment of his own Bill. 

is is a matter that speaks for itself There is no 
ty to dilate upon it. 

! College has been attacked in all the moods and 
Gross miatatements have been made by anonymous 
I ag^nst individual members of the Council, in order 
lage the working of the whole body. But these 
aen have had the good sense to take no heed of their 
as assailanta Any other course would have been a 
e ; for — 

" Who shuuM a scribbler 7 Break one cobweb tlutM^i^ 
He BpinB th« slight lelf-pleasing thread anew ; 
Destroy his fib or sophistry — in vain ! 
The creature's kl liia dirty work again !" 
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The Council of the Ciollege of Dentists may, as an answer 
to all Ti4x>iiring8 against the institation, point to what it has 
done in its first session. Can its opponents show a similar 
amount of work ? Can they tell ns anything practical done 
by them in furtherance of the education of dental students, 
or to forward the permanent interests of the profession ? 

If not^ the Dentists of England ought to haye no diffi- 
culty in, as a body, declaring for the college. Surely, no 
practical men can have any hesitation in deciding, when the 
choice lies between realities and chimeras. 



DENTISTRY AT THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 
Under tku kead^ thefoQowing letter hoe appeared in the Lanckt :— 

Sm — Af you have to often proved yourself a yaliant and Buoceesfiil 
diampion in relbrmiiig hospital abuses, 1 beg to call your attention to a 
recent didsion of the House Committee, concerning the extraction of 
teeth. This heterogeneons mass of brewers, gin-distillers, bankers, and 
dezgymen, altogether disregarding the claims of the students and the 
interests of humanity, have transferred this branch of sorgical art from 
the hands of the pnpils to an officer of the institution, who will now 
hare to perform the onerous, though somewhat anomalous duties of 
butler, dispenser, and dental surgeon. 

The College of Dentists have lately been making attempts to rescue 
their ptofession from the hands of empirics and pretenders, and they 
will doubtless fully appreciate the encouragement they have received 
from this hospital. 

The students have already memorialized the House Committee on 
the subject, but their official dexterity, nurtured by years of judicious 
irahiing, enabled them to return a polite, though evasive reply. The 
pnpils are thus deprived of practical instruction in an art which many 
of them, as country pracUtionexs, will of necessity be called upon to 
exercise. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
London Hospital, April 1867. Dens Sapientia. 

If anything had been wanted to show the necessity for a 
union of the Dental Profession, in one general association, the 
feet stated in this letter supplies it The '* brewers, gin- 
distillers,'' fee., would not have ventured to act in this way, 
if the dentists of London had the stattis of an associated 

H 
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profeflBioiL It is but charitable to suppose that the goTemors 
are in a state of deplorable ignorance as to the requirements 
of the sick admitted into their hospital, if it be a &ct that 
they have, dispensed with the services of a dental surgeon, 
and invested their Larder-man with duties which pertain 
only to a dental practitioner. In which case we must say, 
** God help their patients \" 

But if the thing be not all a joke, there is one question 
we should very much like to have answered by Dens 
SapieTdcB, and that is» as to whether the dentist so shame- 
fully treated by the learned board of the London Hospital 
is one of the eighteen who secretly petitioned the College 
of Surgeona If he be, he has capital ground for a second 
petition. We should be curious to know what the mag- 
nates of Lincoln's-inn-fields would do for him. 

However, of the case itself there can be no second 
opinion, always excepting that entertained by the enr- 
Ugktened individuals who rule at '* the London. '^ Our ad- 
vice to the students would be to protest^ again and again, 
against a union of the kitchen and the medical school They 
have paid their hospital fees on the faith of receiving instruc- 
tion fix>m professional men, and not firom gentlemen who 
officiate in pantries ; and they have a right to get what they 
paid for, or to have their money returned. 



DENTAL PATENTS. 

The American Dentists, possessing as they do all the advan- 
tages of a regular system of education in their Dental Collies, 
cannot, nevertheless, resist the temptation of dental patent& 
No sooner is the merest alteration, or a shadow of an improve- 
ment made, than a ^' patent claim'' is immediately registered 
There may probably have been some reasonable excuse for 
those patent rights some twenty years since, but now that 
the profession has assumed such a high standard in America^ 
we are surprised that its heads do not discountenance the 
fiystem. Even in this country where the profession is un- 
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happily divided against itself a fundamental law in each 
society meets this disparaging evil — viz. that no member shall 
be the proprietor of a patent that pertains to dentistry. 
Surely, if we, on this side of the Atlantic, can afford to ex- 
dude members npon this ground, the heads of the American 
Dental Collies might well do so by passing a similar law. 
We extract the following '' patent chums/' from the '' Dental 
News Letter" and on some future occasion we shall refer to 
this little mercantile topic again. 

Abtitigial Teeth. — Alfred A. Blandy, of B«ltimore, M.D. I daim 
eonstraGting Artificial Teeth with a hole, a, paning Tertically through 
them, for the reception of the molten metal : and with a neck, 6, and 
projecting tides in the manner and for the pnrpoeea set forth. 

Pistes for Arttticial Teetb. — ^A. A. Blandy, of Baltimore, M.D. 
1 claim rooolding the plates of Artificial Teeth, in such manner as to 
obtain a perfect fit to the gams, and a correct articulation of the teeth 
upon casting^ as set forth. 

Plates for Teeth. — A» A. Blandj, of Baltimore, M.D. Ante-dated 
December 11, 1856. I claim casting the plates of Artificial Teeth of 
an alloy, substantiany as described, suitable for such a purpoae from its 
chemioJ and physical properties, and that practically will not shrink 
or expand in solidifying. — Scientific American, 

For MouKTitre of Artificlal Teetb. — Geoige E. Hayes, Bufialo, 
New York. — My inyention consists in a certain mode of applying the 
platina connexions by which the teeth are attached to the plate and 
retsined in place, whereby I am enabled to represent all parts of the 
teeth and rams of the natural shape and proportion ; and also, to afford 
to the work when finished, greater power of resisting any strain in the 
masticstion of food, or other ordinary uses of the teeth, than is afforded 
by any of the modes of applying the connections generally used. 

Ci^Aiif.— Providing the teeth seyerally with a poove in the base, for 
the purpose of receiving a wire frame, or its equivalent, with a wire or 
wires projecting firom the base on each side of the said groove, for the 
porpoee of serving as connections with the plate and with the wire 
name, thereby enabling the natural crown to be represented on both 
ndes of the tooth, and dispensing with the ordinary backing. Also, the 
attachment of the teeth to a wire frame, when the said frame is em- 
ployed in addition to a direct connection with the plate, and stayed to 
the plate by stays, to give additional stability and security to the teeth.— 
Jwamal Pranfdin InetiitUe, 
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THE DENTAL PROFESSION AND THE NE^W 

MEDICAL BILLS. 

The anomaliM of legiilatioii are among the interesting features of 
our age, and in no case hare they been more forciblj inataneed than 
in the two Medical Bills now before Pailiament. 

As printed after the first reading, both Lord Elcho's and Mr. 
Headlam's Bills proposed to enact that none but persons possessing 
a Medical or Surgical Diploma from some existmg College or Cor- 
pontion, should be registered under the act. By the 22nd clause 
of Lord Elcho's, and the 15th clause of Mr. Headlam's Bills, it was 
expressly stated, that the qualification or qualifications must be pro- 
duced at the time of registration. 

Of the laige number of dentists practising in the United Kingdom, 
very few possess such a diploma ; and therefore they could not be enrol- 
led on the register. Of their capability in the great majority of cases to 
practise this particular branch of surgery, there can be no question. 
The greater proportion of them are educated dental-suxgeons ; and it 
would haye been an unfortunate circumstance for the public, if this 
particular branch of practice had been transferred to the surgeon, 
apothecary, or chemist, who, from want of experience, and that dental- 
surgical and mechanical knowledge, so essential to success, have as a 
general rule a great objection to perform any operation on the mouth. 
To tiiis it might be answered, that the Act could not be retrospective ; 
that the utmost effect it could have had on dentists would be, that all 
who in future wished to practice this special branch of surgery, must 
previously have obtained a medical or surgical diploma, those at pre- 
sent in practice being left unmolested to pursue their avocations as 
before. Not so Clause 42 in Lord Elcho's ; and 31 in Mr. Headlam's 
Bill, proposed to enact that : — *' After the passing of this Act, no 
** Person shall be entitled to recover any charge in any court of Law 
^* for any Medical or Surgical Advice, Attendance, or for the Perform- 
** ance of any operation, or for any Medicine prescribed, administered, 
^( or supplied by him to his own Patients, unless he shall prove upon 
*' the trial that he is registered under this Act." 

In what position would this have placed the dentist at present in 
practice ? Why, he must either have demanded his fee beforehand, 
which no gentleman would choose to do, and few respectable patients 
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wrnild sal»nit to, or he must hare placed himaelf entirely at the 
merej of those who might consult him (and all of these might not 
be ^ honourable men"), as the proposed Bills would hare withdrawn 
from him all the protection and aid of the law, and by so doing, would 
in a yezy short time haye deprived the public of the serrices of many 
of the most eminent members of our profession. The only altematiyet 
left them, would haye been to turn their energies and talents into 
some other channel ; or to elect between jeopardizing a large portion 
of their annual income, or adopting a practice repugnant to eyery 
hig^-minded and honourable man. 

Such, as ftr as our professional brethren were concerned, was the 
itate of afTairs on the 4tfa of June, on which day the bills were on the 
list to be read a second time. 

At the Ordinary Meeting of the College of Dentists, on Tuesday, 
the 2nd of June, the Presidents and myself introduced the subject to 
the members, explaining the eifect the proposed bills would haye on 
the profession if they passed into Law. I proposed *^ that a General 
*' Meeting of the College be held on Thursday, the 4th of June, to 
^^ adopt a Petition to the House of Commons, praying that House to 
^^ insert a clause into both Bills, exempting Dentists from the 
^^ operation of the Act, and to inyite all Dentists throughout the 
** country, whether members of the Dental College or not, to append 
^ their names to the same." This motion was unanimously adopted ; 
and the following Petition was subsequently agreed to by the 
Coundl. 

To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

The HuMBiiE Petition of the undersigned Dentists 
SHEWETH :— 

That your petitioners humbly beg to represent to your Honourable 
Home the great injustice they conceiye would be done to them, and 
^n^ecialiy to those who at any future time may enter into practice as 
dentists, by either of the medical biUs now before Parliament, should 
it pass into a law. 

That of the existing number of dental practitioners in the United 
(kingdom, but yery few are members of any medical or surgical colleges 
or corporations. 

That none but members of such colleges or corporations can be re- 
SMered under these acts, and none but registered persons can perform 
>^cal operations, or act in a medical capacity, thus deterring the 
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f atnre dentist from fbUowing his praftarionsl calling, unleoB he become 
ft member of one of the said colleges or corporations. 

That this your petitionen would humbly submit will be a great 
hardship on those who hsTe entered on their pupilage without supposing 
snch a step should become necessary. Again, no person unless registered 
under either of the acts, can, after its passing recoyer in a court of law^ 
any charges for surgical operations or medical adyioe. This your peti- 
tioners would humbly represent wiU at once affect existing dental prae- 
titionen, and deprive them of that protection the law has hitherto af- 
forded them in the legitimate exercise of their calling. 

Your petitioners submit that the following dsuse be added to the 
bill ; " Nothing in this act contained shall extend, or be construed, to 
extend to prejudice, or in any way to affect, the lawful occupation, pro- 
foeaion, trade, or business of dentists. 

Your Petitioneiis therefore humbly pray your Honour- 
able House, that the said bills may not pass into a law 
as they now stand, but that they may have such relief 
in the premises as to your Honourable House shsll seem 
meet. And your petitioners will ever pray. 

On the evening of Thursday, the 4th, the President stated that 
both he and his fiiends, Mr. Hepburn and Mr. Underwood, had, in the 
mean time, been exerting themselves to the utmost, and that he bad 
much pleasure in stating to the meeting, that both Lord Elcbo and 
Mr. Headiam had promised to insert a clause into their respective 
bills, specially exempting the dental profesrion. This announcement 
was received with much satisfaction. 

At the same time, it was considered advisable that the petition 
should be signed and presented ; and accordingly, when it had received 
the signatures of most of the London, and many of the country prac- 
titioners, (several of whom had travelled from a great distance to 
append their names), I had the honour of an interview with Lord Elchoi 
the result of which was, that his Lordship most kindly undertook to 
present our petition to the House. 

Had it not been for the College of Dentists, and the seal uui 
eneigy displayed by its Council in defence of the interests of the body 
at laige, I cannot but believe that this manifest injustice would have 
passed unnoticed ; and I think I may congratulate the profession that 
in this, the first instance since its establishment, in which the general 
interests of our body were involved, the College has so decidedly 
and BO succceBsfully proved that its one object, is to protect the 
interests and advance the position of the dental surgeon. 

T. Undbbwood. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



lb the JStUtor ff ike Quarlarfy Journal •/ Dmttal Sdenee. 

SiiLy — I was a good deal smprised to obaenre in Mr. Oondon'a 
pamphlet on what has been termed, the recent dental moToment, the 
following paaaage : — ^ The undue pre-eminence giyen by all the 
writera in farour of the Dental CoUege to what they call the 
mechanical part of dental auigeiy, cannot fiul to be remariced ; aa if 
opentiona in the mouth were really of no moment compared with 
making aets of teeth." Now, Sir, for myaelf^ I muat be allowed 
pontiyely to deny that I have erer ** ^ven undue pre-eminence" to 
what we an (I anppoae) know aa the "^ mechanical part" of dental 
aoigeiy. 

My firat letter on the subject of dental reform, published in 
August 1855, contains an opinion that the College of Suigeons might 
be in a position to appoint a Board of Examiners to judge of the 
qualifications of candidates for the distinction of *' Licentiate in 
Dentistry." The candidates for such distinction to be required to 
liave gone through a prescribed course of study in a dental college, 
^eie all that could be desiiable in suxgeiy or mechanics should be 
tai]^t. 

There is certiunly not much in such an opinion, to warrant the 
<^onelusion that I attached *^ undue pre-eminence" to mechanical 
dentisbty. 

In a pamphlet, published since the establishment of the College 
of Dentists, I thus express myself :«- 

^' From the great preTalence of disease in the teeth, and the 
sad consequences of such disease, the speciality of ilental surgery has 
usumed an importance second to none. Closely allied to medicine 
and surgery, it should never be practised except with a knowlege of 
their general principles, and an accurate and complete acquaintance 
^th the parts to which it has reference. Insomuch, dental suigery 
i^eaembles other specialities. But the dentist has duties to fulfil in 
addition to those of alleviating pain, and staying the ravages of 
cliaease in the dental organs. Even when all has been done that skill 
can accomplish to preserve the teeth, they will sometimes be lost. 
In such cases, who shall say how much the dentist contributes to 
latere and maintain that greatest of all blessing — health, by tneehani- 
^ means. The science of dental mechanics is, in truth, an interest* 
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ing ooe» not akoe ai ft trimnph of ingoiuity, bat fer the luge amount 
of eomfort it affixdi to to maiij thoonndi of the oomiDiimty.'' 

Here, then, is a profenion whoae Intimate memben maat be 
p owe w ed of a knowledge of anatomy and soigeiy, and who must 
further be mechanical] j ingenious ; the peculiarity of the calling, 
also, demanding kindliness of feeling and gentlemanly deportment." 

I scarcely think that any but a prejudiced mind could interpret 
this passage as ezpressiTe of ** undue pre-eminence" in &yoar of 
mechanical dentistry, notwithstanding that that important branch of 
the profession is fully recognised. 

As r^ards the question of examinaHoHf the opinion contained in 
my letter to the Lameet in 1855, has undeigone some modification, 
owing to the ample opportunities I hsTe had of discussing the subject 
with practitioners of better and more experienced judgment than my 
own. 

I confess I am glad of the opportunity afforded by Mr. Glendon's 
remarks, to conect the mistaken notion entertained by some prac- 
titioners who differ with the supporters of the Coll^ of Dentists, 
that the latter entertain an opinion that dental suxgery is of small 
importance as compared with dental mechanics. I have always 
insisted upon the necessity of a eomprehennve system of dental 
education, for it is impossible to contend that a practitioner can be duly 
qualified, unless he in equally in his element, in the suigeiy or at 
the bench. Some of the opponents of the college haye harped and 
harped upon the repudiation of surgery by its supporters ; but, until 
now, the opportunity of contradicting such an assertion has not 
offered itsel£ No gentleman could, consistently with self respect, 
condescend to notice remarks accompanied with personal attacks of 
an offensive nature, and having no reference whatever to the question 
at issue. I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Croydon, May 29, 1857. Samuel Lee Rtmxb. 



To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Dental Seienee. 

Sib— -In my paper on Gutta Percha stopping, which you were 

kind enough to insert in the first number of the Journal, there is an 

accidental error which I should be glad to have corrected ; I intended 

to state, that the silica T used was prepared, noi firom the silicate of 
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potadi or 6od8» but jfrom the ffa9eom9 fiucride tftQiam ; that obtained 
frmn the nlicste of potash, although Teiy pure and white, ib too com- 
peet and gritty, and does not make nearly such a nice article as the 
li^t bulky variety prepared from the fluoride of silicon. By inserting 
this in the forthcoming number of the Quarterly Journal, you will 
oblige, Your obedient servant, 

Bridgewater, April 6th, 1857. Hsrbt Long Jacob. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

DENTAL MEMORANDA* 

By T. Publjind, Dentist, Phil. Dr. Suigeon-Dentist to tlie Mesmeric 

Infirmary. 

Cbninncetf from pag* 65. 

**Spbctatob, 1712. 

** The most acute and violent Tooth-ach, instantly cured by a 
lupiid Remedy, prepared without Mercury, or other pernicious Ingre- 
dients now in common Use for that Distemper* 

It likewise effectually preserves the Teeth and Gums from Decay, 
and absolutely clears 'em from the Scurvy. Sold at 78 the Bottle by 
Mr. Robotham^ at tlie Red M, in PopeVHead-AUey in Comhill ; 
Mr. Jennings, the Comer of Milk-street, Cheapside ; Mr. Parsons, 
at the Hat and Feather next White-Fryan-Oate, in Fleet-street, and 
by Mr. Perry, Perfumer, near Exeter-Change in the Strand." 

" PosT-BOT, Dec. 7, 1717. 

^ I, Richard Cox, at the sign of Westminster Hall, in Dunning's- 
alley, without Bishopsgate, having a Child 14 months old, so wasted 
away, and brought so low with Sickness and hard breeding and cut- 
ting of its Tbbth, that the biggest part of his Arm was very little 
bigger than one's thumb, and also had a large sore Place in the Pit of 
his Stomach, which continually wasted him away ; We carried him 
to the College of Physicians, and several other Doctors, but could get 
no Cure ; at last being advised to send for the anobtnb nbcklagb 
for Children's Tbbth, which Dr. Chamberlen has recommended to the 
World ; up one-pair of stairs at the sign of the Nbcklagb without 
Temple-Bar. We put it about his Neck, and he has wore it some 
time, by which he is perfectly recovefd, and is a lusty fine Child, 
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and can now go alone. The Truth of which will he attested by 
aeveial at my DweUing-HouBe above mentioned. 
Decemb. 7^ 1717* Bichabd Cox." 

^ Ton-UAXj Jan. 1718. 

A Specific Tincture for the Tooth-^ach and all DisorderB and De- 
fects of the Teeth and Gums whateTer, one Drop of which giyes 
instant Ease in the most tonnenting Pain, and not only takes h 
away in a Moment ; but absolutely cures the Tooth-ach, so as cer- 
tainly to pieyent its return. 

It assuredly preserves the Teeth from growing rotten ; and those 
that are a little decayed from becoming worse ; makes the foulest 
Teeth as white as lyoiy at once using ; fiistens those that aie loose, 
and cures the Scurvey in the Oums, causing them to grow up to the 
Teeth again to Admiration. It in neither disagreable to the Smell 
or Taste, but really preserves the Teeth and Oums from all manner 
of Foulness, Corruption and Putrefaction, and may be depended upon 
to answer the Character here given of it, literally, and in every 
respect To be had at the Two Blue Posts near the Square in Hay- 
don Yard, in the Minories, at ds 6d Bottle (which contains enou^ 
to last several Persons a great while) with directions. 

<< Post-Man, Teb. 18, 1718. 

** Mr. Pilleau, a French (Goldsmith, who Lived at the Sign of the 
Golden Cup, over against Slaughter's Coffee-House, at the Upper end 
of St. Martm's-lane, is Removed over the way, at the Comer of 
Newport Street, at the Pewterer's ; And Continueth to make and set 
Artifidal Teeth, and whole Jaws or Rows with the utmost Nicety." 

«« Post-Man, April 1718. 

The Incomparable Powder for cleansing the Teeth, which has 
given so great satisfaction to most of the Nobility and Gentry in 
England, and above 10 Years publickly experienced and highly re* 
commended, notwithstanding the many Counterfeits since its fint 
Publication, endeavouring to imitate this, the only true Original 
Powder, which is deservedly a &med Secret. Sold only at Mr. 
Halsey's, Bookseller, in St. Michael's-Church Porch, near the Royal 
Exchange, Comhill, and at Mr. Markham's Toy Shop, at the 
7 Stars, under St. Dunstan's Church, Fleet-street 

It at once using makes the Teeth white as Ivory, tho' never so 
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blai^ or yellow, and effectually p rc e c ir e i them fiom rotting or de- 
etjing, continuing them aonnd to exceeding old Age. It wonder- 
fully cuies the ■ciury in the Gumi, prevents Rheum or Defluxiont, 
kills Wonns at the Roots of the Teeth, and thereby hinders the 
Tooth-Ach. It admirably &stens loose Teeth, being a most cleanly 
Medicine of a pleasant and grateful scent. Price Is the Box. At the 
same Places are sold the highly esteemed Lip SaWe for Ladies, Ac 
of a duinning and delightful scent. Price Is the Box." 

•* Daily CouRANT, May 30, 1718. 

^ A highly esteemed Stiptic to fasten loose Teeth, be they Rotten 
or Sound, in Old or Yoimg, which fixes them in the Alviolus, and 
in their Sockets, like Nails in a Board ; causing also the loose and 
flaccid Gums to grow fast to the Teeth, whereby both are presenred 
continually to Admiration. Numbers of People haye experienced it, 
and praised it to the Skies, after a vain Tiyal of 40 other Things. 
In a Word, if it answer not Expectation, or if any Thing on Earth 
can excell it, your Money shall be returned. Priee Is. the Bottle* 

^ Sold by Mrs. Maws, Perfumer, in the Narrow West Gate, or 
Entrance into the West Walk of the Royal Exchange, and at the 
7 Stars Toyshop under St. Dunstan's Church, in Fleet-street." 

« Post Bot, 1718. 

^ The Empress of China's Majisterial Dentrifice, or Royal Indian 
Teeth-Powder, which is a thing so Beautiful, Odoriferous and Fine, 
that in all the Cities of Europe there is rarely found anything com- 
parable to it. It makes the Teeth White like the driven Snow in a 
Moment, and the Breath Sweet, like the Scent of the Musk-Rose and 
Violet : It cleanses the whole Mouth from the Scurvy and all Filth, 
and preserves the Teeth from all decay Looseness and ill Smell. 

^ It restores the Gums, giving them and the Lips an admirable 
Coralline Luster, and by imbuing the Mouth with its lovely, and 
transporting Flavour, it gives Airs and Charms to the countenance 
also, as many Noblemen and Ladies have observed to their exceeding 
great Satisfiu^ion. It is indeed a thing fit for Princes. Sold in fine India 
Boxes, price Is 6d each, at John's Coffee House, in Swithin's Alley 
by the Royal Exchange, and at the Flower-de-Luce, an Herb-Shop, 
in Covent-Garden Market." 
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« PoBi-BoT, Dec. 1719. 

« The Widow of the late Dr. Povey, Operator for the Teeth, 
now foUows the same Buainess : she cleans Teeth, and puts in arti- 
ficial ones so easy, neat and finn, that they need not be removed fi>r 
some Years ; and they may eat with them as well as with their 
former, and cannot be distinguished from their natural ones ; and sells 
all his Medicines, which she made up for him many Years in hia 
Life-time, there being no Person that can make them right bende 
herself, viz., A pleasant Dentrifice, being the same that King 
Charles II. constantly used ; it makes the Teeth as white as Ivory, 
and preserves them from decaying, destroying the scurvy. She hath 
a Cephalick which certainly cures the Tooth-ach in a Minutes time, 
beyond any person in England ; and stops hollow Teeth, so that the 
Pain will never return again. If the Teeth are rotten or uneveiu 
and full of Holes or Black Specks, she will make then smooth, even, 
sound and white. She sells a pleasant Water that prevents any 
Rottenness from seizing the Teeth, takes all Pains and Imposthumesy 
Cankers or swellings out of the Gums, and fastens loose Teeth; 
which several persons of Quality and others know to be true. AH 
the above mentioned P^parations are to be had of her (at the same 
Place) the Sign of the Queen's Arms and Dial, next door to the 
Tin Shop, near Exeter Change in the Strand, and at Will's Coffee- 
House in Comhill, at reasonable rates. 



PROFESSIONAL REMINISCENCES, 
Including a few hints to the rising generation of Dentists, 

By Nemo. 

When I remember the formidable enemies I had to contend with in 
commencing the battle of life a few years ago — enemies which have 
to be encountered by all young practitioners not having the good 
fortune to be bom with silver spoons in their mouths — I feel anxious 
to do something in the way of directing the young proiessional friends 
I see growing up around me in their choice of weapons to overcome 
these enemies. First of all, let me call to mind the shape in which 
enemies present themselves : — Inexperience, an empty purse, and no 
friends, are to be found in the first rank of opponents. There are 
many less strong in the rear, which it wiU be unnecessary particulariy 
to enumerate, as they are, in fact, brought into existence by those 
mentioned. I do not mean to say that all young practitioners have 
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to fight their wa j against thete obstaclef, because erery rale has its 

exeeptions, bat that such is the case generally. For the future, how- 

erer, the rismg generation of dentists will not haTe the difficulties to 

contend with that their predecessors had, for up to the present time, 

or at any rate untfl Tery lately, the young dentist, howeyer well 

qualified, upon commencing practice had nothing to recommend him 

to the confidence of the community in which he would labour. There 

was no institution of dental science with which he could connect 

himself to satisfy the public mind of his competency ; consequently. 

he has had to remain a certain number of years with scarcely any 

employment, except that of studying the best means to make both 

ends meet — and a yery difficult study this has been found by too 

many, I say too many, because I can assure my young friends that 

the description of study here alluded to, although necessary and most 

creditable, is far from pleasant. 

In setting up in a town amongst strangers, the young dentist has 
a better chance of getting into practice than amongst relatives and 
friends who have seen him grow from a boy into a man, and are 
therefore unable to realize the fiict that he is a man. They wish him 
well, but they cannot help doubting his proficiency. Men cannot, 
however, live on good witkeSy be they never so sincere. 

I commenced *• practice' (?) in the metropolis, where I had many 
relatives and friends, some of them in considerable afluence ; but I did 
not stay long in London, for I fdund out by experience the truth of 
what has just been alluded to. My relatives and friends could by 
no means understand how it was that a schooUboy had become deve- 
loped into a dentittj and I had the mortification of finding out, that at 
this period when a " case" of any sort, but especially an order for a 
set of teeth, would have been a godsend to me, an aunt, warm in the 
pocket, had been persuaded by another relative to have a set made by 
a stranger to her ; and further, some time afterwards, that this same 
relative who had (with the kindest intentions of course, for she would 
not utter a word against the young man, but he was inexperienced) 
been so considerate in advising my aunt to consult an established 
practitioner in so important a case, was attacked with tooth-ache, and 
placing herself under the care of another stranger, had her tooth 
broken in an attempt at extraction, and afterwards (in the removal of 
the fiing) was relieved of not a little portion of altedar process. 
I felt hurt that my relatives acted according to the general rule in 
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inch matten ; bat, shall I confev it ? — ^the little miahap to my last 
named relatire tended to toothe my feelings in no small degree. 

I had been two months, with my name and jnofession displayed 
4m the door, and I had not seen one patient in that time, saTe my 
landlady, for whom I made a gratuitous xepiur to one of the Tilest 
sOver pieces I ever saw* Now the nght of my landlady reminded 
me, that the aspect of my position and pn>q>ects was not sudi as 
to justify me in hoping that my practice would pay the rent, so I 
made up my mind to look out for a more congenial s(ul wherein to 
Tegetate. 

Singularly enough, a day or two only elapsed before I heard, by a 
mere accident, of a good opening for a dentist in a country town, and 
it was not long before I found myself there installed in lodgings, re- 
spectable, though vtry small. The apartments consisted of a little 
parlour, which served me for a surgery, a back bed-room, with sloping 
ceiling, and a garret, which did very well for a work-room. As be- 
fore hinted, the situation in which I now found myself located, was 
respectable, but the house small. SUuaiian is always before kotaej 
a laige establishment in a bad neighbourhood neyer has done, does 
not, and never will, do credit to the occupier by its mere aise, so that 
when a beginner with limited resources commences practice, I think 
he will find it prudent to follow the plan I adopted with success, and 
take up his quarters in a yood wtuation^ but to be content with the 
had eotdy he can find. Thus he may justly hope to be able to meet 
his expenses, as every honest man should strive to do, and he will 
soon be able to judge whether the place he has chosen to commence 
life in, is likely to support him, and if so, he can then move to a better 
house, although he should be in no great hurry to do so. 

After remaining a year in my lodgings, putting up with sundiy 
inconveniences, which everybody must expect in a like situataon, 
finding myself to be getting on in the world I moved to a small boose 
which I had taken ; and in another twelvemonths' time, I felt justi- 
fied in making another move to a larger house, in which I have lived 
ever since. 

I hope the reader of these reminiscences will excuse me for telling 
him so much about my humble sel^ when I assure him, I have good 
reason to believe, that my case is similar to very many others, and is 
in foct in accordance with the rule which seems to regulate the 
struggle for professional existence ; it being borne in mind, that the 
object in recalling a past career, is simply to place beginners on their 
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gwd, want them of obftadet to progi'<iM> and to giie thorn the r»> 
nltoof ezperienee in oveitoniiiig them. 

I mast now letnin to my old lodgingi, in whieh I wpmi the fint 
iortiug^t in hoping patients would make their appeamnee» and in 
general cogitations on my hard &te, fi>igetting that, of all the suee e sa 
fidy and even talented pnictitionen» whoae positions I was (wrongly) 
Avyingt scarcely any one of them had not been in my then state of 
hopeful expectancy. However, I did liye in ik^ps, and that is a strong 
iiipp(Ni to a man. My cogitations further led me to nndentsnd how 
that raeoesB is not to be attained by doing no more than to wiak for it, 
so I set about devising means to secure the desired result. 

In stating that relatiTes and friends are not of much service to a 
man upon his starting in life, I should have qualified the assertion by 
adding, that when you are at a ditUmee from them, they often wUl 
endesvour to render ud. This is a curious fiict, and not easfly ae- 
eoonted for, but it is a fiu^ nevertheless, and one of whieh there is 
piaetical demonstration every day. As I was in a place where no- 
body was aequainted with me, and as my business was to make every 
body know me, F was not sony to learn, that an influential inhabitant 
had been on terms of intimacy with some members of my fiunily for 
msny years ; but as the gentleman alluded to had (as I was informed) 
a BDgular notion of his own importance, I thou^t it better not to 
aak any fiivour of him myself, so I wrote off to a relative and mutual 
fineiid, who kindly gave me a good word, whieh had a practical miUb- 
fiustory effect. 

I was not honoured with a call from the influential inhabitant, 
but he used his influence in my behalf as I afterwards found out 
^nietfjr, so I freely forgave him his little fiiiling of exdusiveness. We 
all have our filings, and must make allowance for those of others. 
In the case of this gentleman, he had, what is termed, risen in the 
world, a process which seldom takes place without after results which 
have the character of non-amiability. 

When I had been settled a fortnight, I had two patients in one day. 
The first was an old gentleman, for whom I removed a tooth (I think 
it was the last in lus head). Upon his wishing to know the fee, I 
•canned my patient. His appearance was not such as to warrant 
the conclusion that he was a rich man, and I felt (as many practi- 
tioDers in naming the amount of their fibst pbb, do feel), a littie 
nervous of making it too high, so I determined to be on what I con- 
ndered, the safe side : «< Half-arorown," I said, <' is the fee.''— 
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** Half-a-€rown ! that's more than ever I paid before." I was much 
surprised at this, as I thought I had been over modest in my demand, 
Howerer, I replied, that chemists took out teeth for a shilling— not 
so dentists, but I would accept the amount he had paid before*.-— 
** Take your charge, nr, take your chaige," said my friend, who left 
me with an air of a much-injured man. Here was rather a discoura- 
ging beginning, but all beginners should expect such discouragement, 
and indeed, this case with the next one only served to afford en- 
couragement to perseyerance instead of disheartenroent. 

My next patient, a lady, had worn a single artificial tooth, which 
being disabled, she wished replaced by a new one. In the coune 
of preliminary conversation, she informed me that the old pknse had 
been made by Mr. -^— of , a fashionable West-end dentist 

** And pray, Mr. Nemo, what will be the expense ?"— Agun wishing 
to be moderate I named twenty-five shillings.—^* Oh, Mr. Nemo, 
that is very high."— As it was evident that twenty-five shillings 
cou]d be no object to my patient, I determined this time to make no 
abatement and upon remarking that Mr. ^-— , the feshionable West- 
end dentist, would certainly have charged her j£2 : 2s. at the 
very least, she admitted it, but added with a significant look, ^' the 
experience you know, Mr. Nemo, the expe-^-e-rience^' laying consi- 
derable empharis on the word experience. I was much nettled at 
this remark, indeed, I know nothing more annoying to a newly 
fledged dentist, than any allusion to inexperience. I told Mrs. > 
with some warmth, that if a man understood his profession, it mat- 
tered not to his patients whether he were a young man or not The 
impression "was ultimately taken, the tooth made, and this patient has 
smce proved a valuable friend to me. 

About this time I joined the local Literary Institution, and r^ularly 
attended the reading-room and lectures ; by this proceeding I not only 
employed my leisuie time in a profitable way, but made many fnends, 
and after a time was elected a member of the Committee of Manage- 
ment. I was thus brought in contact with many of the leading 
families in the neighbourhood. 

It should be mentioned that at an early period of my career, I 
inserted advertisements, announcing that I had commenced practice, 



* This was an act of inejeperienoe. When once a charge has been 
named it should never be departed from. 
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in the County Journals. These announcementa were of a nature 
perfectly ligitimate, but were I to commence life over again, I would 
eartfuBy awnd odverHsin^j in the usual acceptation of the term, ai aU* 
There was no College of Dentists at the period I allude to, and the 
want of such an Institution rendered it difficult to obtain practice, as 
there could be no guarantee of proficiency firom any recognized public 
body : now a young man with the College qualifications has only to 
infomi the medical practitioners, and thnmgh ihem^ other influential 
pereons in the neighbourhood, that he is recognized by the College of 
Dentists, and his competency will at once be acknowledged. As re- 
gards myself^ I need only add that having once got in the thin edge 
of the wedge, my position was established, and that by giving strict 
attention to every case brought under my care, I gradually increased 
my connection, to an extent which I had scarcely dared to hope for. 

In conclusion and by way of summing up, I would offer a few 
hints which may be found serviceable to those of my brethren about 
to commence practice : Do not fix upon your field of labour without 
serious deliberation, and take especial care not to encroach upon the 
ground of other practitioners. There is in this country, plenty of 
scope for dental practice, thus rendering closd competition equally un- 
generous and unnecessary. 

Do not trust too much to friends, remembering that the gods help 
those who help themselves. 

If your means are limited, do not be extravagant in making a 
great appearance at first ; it has a fiir better effect to go from a small 
house to a larger, than otce versa. 

Do not advertise ; a connexion with the College of Dentists will, 
ere long, be found sufficient to enable all respectable men to do with- 
out it, but by all means make yourself known by joining the public 
institutions of the place you settle in. 

Never speak ill of the woik, or character of another practitioner, 
however well founded such remarks may be ; your observations would 
certainly be attributed to jealousy. 

Lastly, let attyowr work be done weU, This is the real secret of 
honourable success. To do this you must take care to be sufficiently 
remunerated, and you will find that with the exercise of energy, perse- 
verance, and integrity of character, you will attain a position of honour 
satisfectory to yourself, and beneficial to the community of which you 
are a member. 

I 
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ADDITIONAL EXPERIMENTS 01^ THE ACTION OF 
ATROPINE IN DILATING THE PUPIL- 

By Gborgb Hablby, M. D., Teacher of Praetical Physiologj and 
Histology in Univenity College, London. 

The above paper in the Edinburgh Medical Journal is a very able 
defence of certain theories propounded by Dr. Harley, and negatived 
to a certain extent by Mr. Benjamin Bell, the former gentleman 
asserting that the effect of atropine was a paralization of the third 
pair, and hence its effect on the pupil, and having experimented 
thoroughly, he presumes that his theory supports the old established 
doctrine ; the hypothesis of Mr. Bell being, that on dividing the sym- 
pathetic nerve in the neck, afler it has been joined by the spibal 
motor filaments, the pupil would become contracted in the usual way, 
just as if no atropine had been employed. Whereas, should dilati<» 
only depend on palsy of the third pair, the contraction would be very 
moderate, the pupil only assuming the medium size betwixt the two 
extremes. In acceptance of the challenge. Dr. Harley performed the 
exact experiments proposed as tests by Mr. Bell, and found from four 
experiments, results precisely opposite. 

In experiment first. — Having dilated the right and lefl eyes of a 
cat by a solution of atropine, and having dissected the sympathetic 
nerve, the membrana nictitans soon spread itself over the eye, and 
the ear became warm, leaving the pupil fully dilated, and it was not 
until the ninth day afler the operation that it could be said to have 
reached the permanent contraction, consequent upon the section of the 
cervical sympathetic. On again applying atropine a day or two after, 
the pupil did not dilate in the same ratio, as when the sympathetic 
nerve was intact. Experiment second. — The only difference was in 
dividing the pneumogastric, also the one nerve being firmly adherent 
to the other, the pupil did not contract visibly, but the membrana 
nictitans again became visible. Experiment third. — No marked effect 
on the pupil membrana again visible. Experiment fourth.— Again 
the same division of the nerve, the pupil remained fully dilated, the 
membrana nictitans came into view, and the temperature of the ear 
increased. Dr. Harley shows by the above experiments, that accord- 
ing to Mr. Bell's reasoning, there is direct proof that atropine does not 
dilate the pupil by its stimulating the sympathetic nerve ; and thus 
the old doctrine must be admitted of acting on the third pair of nerves. 
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Dr. Harley further proceeds with his inyestigation, for the sake of 
thoroughly knowing the effect on the human subject, and in his re- 
searches, he finds that his previous idea is refuted by the &cty that the 
nerre being cut, the pupil dilated with atropine does not contract to 
one-hal£ In return for the strictures passed by Mr. Bell on the 
experiments performed by Dr. Harley and Professor Sharpey, he pro- 
ceeds to criticise Mr. Bell's mode of reasoning, and takes the state- 
ment, that if the pupil be previously dilated to an extreme degree by 
atropine, and the sympathetic nerve divided, it (the pupil) would 
immediately contract, if the action of atropine depended on its stimu- 
lating the sympathetic nerve, giving as a converse the fact of the pupil 
being dilated after dissection of the nerve, proves no stimulus was 
applied to it, and that its remaining fully dilated, is direct proof that 
atropine stimulated it in consequence of paralysis of the radiating fibre 
of the iris, consequent on severing the sympathetic nerve. 

Paralysis of the nerve is followed by a contracted state of the 
pupil, stimulation of the nerve on the other hand by dilation of the 
pupil. If galvanism be applied where the nerve is divided at the 
neck, the pupil contracts, as the muscle no longer receives nervous 
stimulus, the galvanism supplying the place of the normal stimulus, 
the fibres of the iris contract and dilate the pupil. Supposing that 
atropine acts like galvanism as above noted by supplying the nervous 
stimulus there is found a dilation of the pupil by contraction of the 
muscle* Atropine does not affect in the same ratio the branches of 
the S3nnpathetic nerve, the membrana nictitans spreads itself over the 
eye, and the ear becomes warm, thus the drug does only act on the 
branches supplying the iris ; with galvanism a very different effect is 
produced, for the pupil not only dilates, but the membrana contracts 
and the heat of the ear diminishes, proving that Mr. Bell's theory is 
in a doubtful position, supported on the one hand, and contradicted 
on the other ; and from facts adduced that atropine has no effect on 
the membrana, its refutation appears certain. Dr. Harley alludes to 
Mr. Bell's theory, viz. *' That atropine acts in stimulating the 
sympathetic nerve, though it causes contraction of the radiating 
muscles of the iris by some direct stimulating action on the muscular 
fibrillac." Mr. Bell refers in more than one instance in his paper 
to the effect of belladonna in exciting the radiating fibres of the iris. 
From experiments since performed by Dr. Harley, he finds an ano- 
maly in the old established theory, for on division of the nerve he 
expected to find the dilated pupil contract to one half, as is the case 

I 8 
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when atiopine la dropped into the eye after eection of the oerrictl 
sympaihetic nerve ; the only reaaon he can giye ii, that the cucukr 
fibres of the iris have loet thdr tenacity horn having been orer- 
ttretched by the action of the radiating fibrei of the irii, which would 
before the section of the sympathetic nerre be all powerful, and the 
third pair be paralysed by the action of the atropine. In consequence 
of this Dr. Harley again experimented, and on dropping atropine into 
the eye of a cat, and examining it two hours afterwards, the pupils 
were half dilated, nmilar in appearance to the result of paralysis of the 
sympathetic nerve finom aneurism of the neck. By long application 
he finds that the pupil can be fully dilated, though a greater amount 
of atropine is necessaiy when the sympathetic nerve is intact. From 
many experiments Dr. Harley feels satisfied that the section of the 
sympathetic nerve makes it more difficult for atropine to affect the 
pupil, though it does not destroy the power entirely, and in conse- 
quence of the theory of paralysis of the third pair is upset, for it 
is also evident that paralysis of the circular fibres could not cause con- 
traction of the pupil. 

Thus as both theories are upset, and the action of atropine is 
not explained, the view held by Ludwig seems to be a feasible 
reason. Dr. Harley experimented on a cat, having killed it by sever- 
ing the medulla oblongata, and extracted the two eyes, fireed them 
from the muscles, nerves, &c. of the sclerotic, he placed the cornea 
of each in watch glasses, the one containing pure water, and the 
other a solution of atropine. The pupils before immersion were about 
one-third dilated ; after being in the solution three days, the eye in 
the atropine was dilated to a great extent, while that in the water 
closed to a mere slit ; the radiating fibres of the iris in the atropine 
was very much contracted, and drawn round the eye in circular folds. 
He tried the same experiments on the eyes of a dog, but with no 
success, which makes him inclined to adopt the theory of Ludwig, 
that the action of atropine depends on its directly stimulating the 
radiating muscle of the iris to contraction, as it is known the con- 
tractability of the muscular fibrillar is independent of nervous in- 
fluence, and that muscles can be made to contract by direct stimulus, 
even when stimulus, applied to their attacked nerves, fails to awaken 
their contractile power ; and though he leaves this theory undecided, 
still he hopes, ere long, to arrive at a truthful solution of this anomaly, 
that the atropine acts on the iris through the nerves* 
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CONGELATION AS AN ANiESTITHETIC. 

Dr. Jambs Abnott obserreSy in reference to the subject of ansesthesia 
in surgical operations, how insensibility can be produced without 
endangering the life of a patient, and in answer to the objections 
started by many as to its effect as a substitute for chloroform, the 
above paper is written to remove doubts by supplying the requisite in- 
^)nnatiou, and in pursuance thereof he puts the following few questions : 
First — Is congelation certain in its effects ? can it always be depend- 
ed upon ? In answer, he says, any mistakes that hare occurred were 
caused by its misapplication, and he alludes to a multitude of cases pub- 
lished by M. Valpeau, and others, on the subject where congelation has 
mitigated much acute suffering, especially where the skin and subcuta- 
neous tissues alone are incised, when complete anaesthesia can be 
depended upon with perfect certainty : though when inflammation 
exists this agent must be applied longer than usual. 

M. Costa, director of the Medical school at Marseilles, clearly 
proves this in his notice on the subject in the Union Medicaie^ for 
September 1855. Dr. Amott likewise quotes a few cases from 
the United States' Jotimaly all bearing on the success of conge- 
lation, one in which a tumour over the knee joint was removed 
with no suffering whatever to the patient : another, the excision of a 
lipoma from the back of a negress, the time being only a few minutes ; 
the only suffering experienced was on the application of the ligatures 
and straps, and in all the above cases the cure was completed by 
first intention, besides the greatest benefit from the stoppage of 
hemorrhage by the application of the freezing mixture. 



Db. Kitto. — From the memoirs of the late John Kitto, D.D., 
F.S.A., &c., recently published, we learn that that eminent writer 
was once a poor workhouse boy, in Plymouth, hopelessly deaf, the 
result of a fearful accident whilst helping his father, a mason, in his 
labour. Having been apprenticed by the parochial authorities to a 
shoemaker, he learned his master's trade ; but meeting vrith friends, 
who discerned a latent intelligence in the youth, he was through their 
influence received into the house of a benevolent dentist, of reputation 
in Exeter (Mr. Groves), where he was thoroughly initiated into the 
mysteries of the profession. A strong predilection for literary pur- 
suits led his kind master and benefactor to place him in the way 
which subsequently led to the great results the world has witnessed 
in Dr. Kitto's works. 
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REVIEWa 

LeiieTB and Papers on the JReceTU Dental Movement, Re-- 
vised and Reprinted from the Medical Journals ; with 
Remarka on the Present AnoTtialous Sta^ of the Dental 
Professian. By J. C. CLEinx)N. Webster & Co., Picca- 
dilly. 



Mr. Clendon states, that bis object in bringing together 
those letters and papers, is to answer more completely than 
he could otherwise do, the questions that are constantly put 
to him with reference to the present unsatisfactoiy state 
of the dental profession ; consequently, the various corres- 
pondence that has taken place in reference to the Dental 
College and the Odontological Society are brought together. 
And as a matter of course, Mr. Clendon denounces both those 
bodies, and constitutes himself supreme judge, or the dental 
practioner's monitor, in this matter. We decidedly object 
to Mr. Clendon's idea, that it is necessary for a man to 
pass the College of Surgeons before he can really be a 
scientific dentist ; before we can fedl in with such opinions, 
we must first ascertain the number (if any) of extraordinary 
operations, such as the removal of tumours firom the antrum 
maxillas, &c., performed by the present members of the 
College, who are practising as dental surgeons. Although 
Mr. Clendon is not over pleased by the comparisons which 
have been occasionally made in reference to the American 
surgeorirdentiBi, we must remind him, that our transatlantic 
brethren, who are members of a Medical College, do really 
perform what they profess, and operate upon such cases as 
we have referred to. They do not shift the responsibility 
to the shoulders of a Furgusson or an Erichsen. According 
to Mr. Clendon s mode of reasoning, he would wish the pub- 
lic at large to believe, that a person possessing the diploma 
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QUARTEKLT JOUKNAL OF DENTAL 

SCIENCE. 

OPINIONS OF THE PBESS. 

Fbom the OunBYiB. 

*^ This 18 the firtt number of a quarterly journal on the gubject 
of dental sdence, and it refleeta much credit upon the editor and upon 
the writete. It hae, moreoyer, the merit of being brought forwaid 
at the fitting time, when the members of the dental profestion require 
the aanstanee of an ** independent journal," devoted to the intexeite 
of that occupation as weU as to the elevation of this branch of the 
medical ait. In the lucid address to the profession which opens the 
joomal, it is stated to be the intention of the editor and his colleagues 
to ayoid all personalities^ a feature which now characterises some 
of the class periodicals belonging to medical literature and chemistry. 
The objects had in view, are to make its pages a record of all scienti- 
fic matters, and of all fiu^ of professional interest, whether native 
or foreign. The managers of this useful periodical propose to conduct 
it upon impartial, liberal, and independent principles. The present 
number contains many valuable practical papers, illustrated with 
excellent engravings. It also includes the whole of the proceedings 
of the College of Dentists, reports of lectures, and abstracts of 
scientific papers read and discussed at the various meetings of the 
Bociety, extracts firom foreign journals, reviews, &c As a class oigan, 
the Journal of DenUd Seienee cannot, therefore, be suipassed among 
professional periodicals." 

Fboh thb Mobning Post. 

^' The appearance of this journal cannot &il to be welcomed by 
the public as a hopeful sign with regard to the character and skill of a 
profession which has considerably suffered in reputation by the char- 
latanism and quackery of some of its followers. It is very creditably 
got up, and seems destined to do much towards the advancement of 
the important and delicate art or science of dentistry. The conduc- 
tors tell us that their object is to unite and elevate the profession, * by 
doing battle for the general rights; conveying instruction to the 
student; and keeping aU practitioners and pupils throughout the 
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kingdom informed of the current proceedings of the College of Den- 
tists, as well as of evety other matter pertaining to either the social 
or scientific interests of their profession.' Of the necessity for some 
publication of this description we find abundant proof in the opening 
address, which, we presume, is penned after mature reflection by 
men practically acquainted with the existing state of things. 

*^ The editors point out impartiality and independence as the lead- 
ing characteristics of the journal, and intimate that it will be the 
oi^gan of no coterie or clique, nor be made the vehicle of personality or 
abuse. These promises look well ; and, if they are kept, this new 
quarterly will not only be increased in utility, but will, we are cer- 
tain, be more generally acceptable to the body of English dentists. 
The present number contains two or three well-written editorial arti- 
cles, and several excellent papers by practitioners of eminence, upon 
different branches of dental suigery and mechanics. There ia also an 
ample report of the proceedings of the College of Dentists ; besides 
accounts of hospital cases, and a variety of miscellaneous information." 

From thb Morning Herald. 

** The world at large is, in all probability, but very imperfectly 
aware that a new and formally-organised profession has, within the 
last few months, sprung up in England. Our too-&miliar acquaint- 
ances — those centres of bo many hopes and so many fears to one great 
division of suffering humanity — the surgeon-dentists of this country, 
have just established a college of their own, which is to serve all the 
purposes of a special guardian and representative of their interests. 
We believe the movement which has led to this result originated in a 
conviction which strongly prevailed among the great majority of their 
body, that the time had come when they ought to cease to form a 
mere undistinguished and hardly-recognised adjunct of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Their increased numbers, and the growing esti- 
mate in which their services were held by the public, seemed to de- 
serve a more honourable fete; and there was this still stronger 
objection to the continuance of their past connection with the great 
establishment in Lincoln's-inn-fields, that there the mechanical skill 
which forms the most important element in the practice of the modem 
dentist, remained utterly unnoticed and ignored. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the ^^ College of Dentists of England" has been founded; 
and here we have before us the the first number of a Quarterly 
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Jounial, which is to be deToted to the general adyoeacj of the objecta 
&r which that institution has been established, and which seeks to 
become the scientific oigan of the profession. This publication con- 
tains a number of short and apparently carefully written and instruc- 
tive articles ; but on their special scientific merits we haye not the 
di^test means of pronouncing any opinion. We may observe, how- 
ever, that we hare found in these pages a somewhat interesting 
account of the inaugural meeting of the members of the new society, 
with an address firom the president, Mr. Robinson, containing a rapid 
and dear narrative of the progress of dental surgery, from the earliest 
ages down to the present day. But we must confess, that of all the 
itatements in this journal, the one in which we felt most interested is 
one in the course of which Mr. Donaldson Mackemde-— a high autho- 
rity, we believe, on the subject of which he was treating — expresses 
a hope that * with the present growing knowledge of the nature and 
cauie of cariet of the teeth, some specific may be found for its com- 
plete removal; so that in time, diseased teeth may, to a certain 
extent, become like some other diseases, a mere matter of history/ 
What a happy termination we should thus have of the new college 
and of all the labours of its members. * Nothing in their life would 
become them like the leaving it.' We fear, however, that this * good 
time' may yet be a long while coming; and until it shall have 
arrived, it is manifestly our interest that an association founded for 
the purpose of elevating the profession, and of affording the public a 
means of distii^ishing between the quack and the scientific practi- 
tioner, should grow strong and should flourish." 



Fboh thb Civil Sebvicb Gazbtts. 

" Our readers will remember, that a couple of months ago we ad- 
verted to a moVement then in progress for the establishment of a 
College of Dentists, the objects of which should be to endeavour to 
raise the standard of qualification for those who would intend to adopt 
dentistry as a profession, to teach a special course of study, and to 
grant a diploma to those found competent to practise. This College 
was accordingly established, and an able inaugural address was deli- 
vered by Dr. Robinson, who had been requested to act as President. 
At the same time it was resolyed to establish a Quarterly Journal, to 
develop the views of the profession. The publication before us b the 
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commencement of the literaiy labours of the College, and yerj 
ditable it is to all concerned. 

^ In the editorial articles (of which there are three), we find very 
clearly and lucidly set forth, the reasons why the dentists should 
unite, and, excluding all quacks, take up a definite position as a scien- 
tific and artistic body. We commend these able and forcible papers 
to those who wish to examine with care the pontion of dental science 
at present, and the claims which those who cultiyate it possess to rank 
as members of a distinct CoUege. 

** Next follow seyeral papers (many of them illustrated by engra- 
yings), on yarious branches of dental surgery and mechanics, by the 
President, as well as by Mr. Donaldson Mackenzie, Dr. Purland, and 
other gentlemen of known ability. These papers are of course of too 
professional a character for us to extract from. We welcome this 
well-edited periodical, feeling conyinced, that if future numbers equal 
that before us, the * Quarterly Journal of Dental Science' will not only 
effect the object peculiarly aimed at, but will largely assist in general 
scientific progress." 



From tsb Birmingham Joubnix. 

*^ This is a new organ of the dentists of England, and is another de- 
yelopment of that moyement towards organisation and a recognised 
position, which has so recently resulted in an association which com- 
prises the leading dentists of the country. Until now this important 
body has had no recognised organ of communication ; while in 
America there are one if not two journals specially deyoted to discua- 
non and record of the progress of dental science. The body in Eng- 
land has been dependant upon the general medical papers. Now 
howeyer, they seem about to take that position which their numbere, 
education, and influence justify, and this ** Journal" is the outward 
indication of their independent existence. The first part contains a 
goodly list of contributions on all subjects interesting to the profession. 
How they are treated it does not become a layman to say. We can 
simply bring the existence of the * Journal' before our readers, and 
commend the spirit with which the project has been imdertaken,' 
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NOTICES TO COREESPONDEXTS. 

Laten wUl w^ be inserted in thU Journal unlets authentieaied by the 
name and address if the ufriter^ not necessarily fir pMioa^im^ but 
as a guarantee of yood faith. 

It is requested that contributors wHl write legibly, and onone side (f the 
paper only. 

R. W. — ^The anonjmoiis oom^Kmdenty signed ^ Ajax,** is • penon 
named Spenee Bate, formerlj of Swansea, Imt now of Plymouth. 

A Dentist's AaanrAif t. — We are infonned that the ConncO of the 
College will make arrangements for a complete conrse of lectures upon 
each sabject ; and that portion of anatomy pertaining to dental educa- 
tion will either be demonstrated at the college, or arrangements fo de- 
monstarations will be made with some medical school. 

L., LoitnoN Hospital. — We have attended to your suggestions. 
Mr. W. Watson. — Its optional with any original member to sign the 
dedazation ; new members^ will, we beliere, have to sign it before their 
admisHion. 

F. M. S. — Your communication contains too many penwnalities for 
insertion in our Journal. 

Mr. WooDFAiji. — Write to Mr. Samuel Lee Rymer. He is the Secre- 
tary to the Council. 

A MEDiOAii Student.— Apply to any of the dental instrument 
makers. 

The DiTBLiN Hospitaii Gazette.— We hare only receiyed one 
number of this Journal in exchange. 

An Ibish Practitioneb. — Circulars were addressed to eyery mem- 
ber of the Profession, whose address could be ascertained. The Petition 
was signed by most of the eminent Dental Practitioners in London, and 
the Proyinces. 

St. Geoboe'b Hospitajl. — We haye much pleasure in announcing 
that Mr. Charles Vasey has been elected Dentist to this Institution. 

Communications and Letters haye been receiyed from Mr. Rymer ; 
Mr. Donaldson Mackenzie ; Dr. Roberts (Edinburgh) ; Mr. Bate 
(Brighton) ; Mr. A. Hill ; Mr. Pnrland ; Mr. Thomson (Denmark- 
hill) ; Mr. Pollock ; Mr. Robinson ; Mr. Simpson (Maidstone). Mr. 
Hj. Long Jacobs, M.R.C.S. (Bridgewater) ; Mr. Barrow (Stockport) ; 
and Mr. James J. Keene's, (Bonlogne-sur-Mer). Their Fayours shall 
appear in our next. 

All Communications intended for Insertion in the next number of 
this Journal, as well as Books for Reyiew, should be addressed to " the 
Editor," at the Publishers, Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower Street, 
New Road, on or before the Ist September. 



OBITUARY. 

Dr. S. P. HuLLiHEN, died on Friday, 27th March, at his leddenoe, in 
the City of Wheeling, of Pneumonia, after a painful illnen of some 
eight or ten days. Few men in the walks of profeaeional life, hare more 
fully illustrated the rare combination of high moral and social Tirtues^ 
with eminent professional acquirements, and most laborious devotion 
to science. 

In no community has the death of a professional man produced 
a profbunder grief, eyery citizen felt that a calamity had fallen upon 
him, and upon his city. The poor and suffering especially felt that 
more than a friend had gone from them ; his noble heart always beat 
responsive to the claims of humanity among all states and conditions of 
society. His sympathies were ever excited by the poverty and sufier- 
ings of his fellow-man, and his hand extended to relieve the one, and 
his skill exerted for the mitigation of the other. As a practical surgeon 
Dr. H. had few superiors, and many of his operations exhibited the 
genius and skill of a professional mind of the highest order ; in the various 
branches of dental science he was justly distinguished. No higher 
evidence could be a£Fbrded of the professional and social estimation in 
which D. H« was held by his fellow citizens, than the spontaneous 
expression of their feelings upon the announcement of his death. The 
medical fEkculty of Ohio county, the Council of the city, the trustees of 
the Wheeling Hospital, of which he was one of the founders, and a 
large meeting of the citizens, assembled at the court-house, severally 
expressed, in appropriate resolutions, a deep sense of the personal and 
profettional worth of the deceased, and their profound grief under the 
bereavement they had sustained in his death. At the meeting of the 
citizens it was determined to erect a magnificent monument to his 
memory. 

On the day of the funeral until the aftenioon hour appointed fer 
the removal of the body to its last resting place, it lay in state in one 
of his parlours, and was visited by hundreds anxious to take a ferewdl 
look at a benefactor and friend ; and as the funeral wrUge passed on 
through the streets to Wood's Cemetery, it seemed that the whde 
city had £ELllen into line in the procession, which extended for more than 
a mile. 

Thus, do ^' we all fede as a lea^" illustrating eveiy day ^^ what 
shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue."—'* No man can give a 
ransom for his brother, or redeem his soul from death." 

Dr. H. has been intimately associated with the efibrts made to ad- 
vance Dental Science ; he was ever a warm friend of the Baltimore 
College of Dental Surgery, and an active member of the American 
Society of Burgeon Dentists. We hope, in a future number, to be 
able to furnish an extended memoir of this distinguished gentleman. 
His death comes upon us suddenly, and while we were making up 
the last pages of the journal. '' Requiescat in pace." — Amerioan Jimr- 
nal qf Dental Science. 
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SPECIAL MEETING, July 30. 

A Special Meeting of the Members of the College was held on 
Thunday, July SOth, 1857. 

ELECTION OF MEMBEB3. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and dul j elected Mem- 
bos of the College :— - 

P. J. BoulgeTy Esq. - - - - Norwich 

D. G. Clerk, Esq. .... Calcutta, India 
W. 8. Clerk, Esq. . . . . Calcutta, India 
— Feltham, Esq. - - - - Jersey 

^ Grey, Esq. Sheffield 

G. F. Hare, Esq. - - - - Limerick 

G. F. Harrington, Esq. - - - - Isle of Wight 

E. King, Esq. ----- Brecon 

F. Lloyd, Esq. ----- Agra, India 
J. E. Rose, Esq. - - - . Liverpool 
J. F. Rose, Esq. ----- Preston 
W, D. Woodbum, Esq. - - - Glasgow 
W, S. Woodbum, Esq. - - - - Glasgow 

Several other Candidates were proposed and seconded. 

Baring the evening, Dr. R. Reid, one of the Vice-Presidents, read 
two pBper»-*one upon the " Alveolar Hemorrbctge Compreu" and 
the other, ^ ObservoHona an ike Dentition of the Lilliputian 
Aztea," Our space will not permit your giving the papers in the 
pesent number. They shall however receive due attention in 
our next. 

We must also mention, that Dr. Reid very generously presented 

k2 
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to the Huieum of the College 
and aleo Tsrioua Cait* illuetra^ 
Tho»e papen were receive* 
■ident thanked Dr. Reid for, 
alio the tinezpected pleaiure t 
thii special occaiion. The comf 
where the; partook of tea and c 



The following is the paper rei 
the Monthly Meeting held on tfc 

The operation of piToting te< 
piactited, doee not appear to me 
which iti importance and conseq 

As I intend to devote a li 
well to detcribe the operation fir 

To begin at the bef^ning, I 
however welt a Bubject may bi 
there generally happens to be to: 
Bland aii about it ; and when 
common, many do not like to 
fear of being considered ignorant 
dark rather than ask for informs 
ly, been much diiappointed in r 
for information on some so-co] 
asserted by the author that thi 
there is no need of describing 
common and well-known thing ' 
and feeling that I, in all prol 
needed information in the like c 
the author hod taken more p 
touched upon ; as in that case, 
■tructed, though the wise wou 
or, if they liad read, might h 
them, uther by confirming thei: 
think upon the different, and to 
It is, in short, far better to say i 
little, ai to leave it unintellig^bl 

The operation of pivoting 1 
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a firont tooth is to far decayed as to be uBelesB, or decidedly unsightly. 
The first thing to be done, is to cut off the remaining part of the 
crown, which (if not of too substantial a character), may be accom- 
plished by the cutting or excising forceps ; but when the part to be 
remored is considerable and solid, a saw, or thin half-round file must 
be used in such a manner as to aroid touching the centre of the tooth, 
catting first one side, and then the other, so as to leave little more 
than the centre untouched, by which means, a very great deal of 
umecessaiy pain will be avoided. The crown may then be detached 
by means of the excising forceps, and a small soft broach, prepared 
for the purpose, should be ready, and quickly and steadily passed up 
^e opening in the tooth, when, with a few turns of the instrument, 
the vessels wiU be separated, and sensibility in the part cease. After 
having filed the stump level with the gum, arching or hollowing it 
80 as in a measure to follow the line of the enamel of the removed 
crown, the cavity may be broached to the proper size for receiving the 
{ftvot, the impression taken, and the case completed. 

I would here observe that, in my opinion, it is never advisable to 
cut off a tooth and pivot a new one to the stump at one sitting, as 
in case of inflammation taking place, which is not at all unfrequent, 
even in &vourable cases, the tightness of the pivot, not only adds to 
the inflammation, and prevents the discharge of pus (should any be 
secreted) but causes a very great deal of pain, and bids fair to render 
all your previous work useless, by establiBhing an abscess, and so 
necessitating the removal of the stump ; whereas, had the fixing of 
the new tooth been deferred for a day or two, or until the swelling 
and sensitiveness had subsided, the new tooth might have been fixed 
with the most perfect satisfaction to both parties concerned. 

I am induced to make these observations, from knowing that 
there exists some diffidence of opinion on this subject among dentists ; 
some holding the opinion which I have here expressed, while others 
certainly act upon a different theory, whatever their opinion as to the 
propriety of such a coiurse may be. I may just mention here, that it 
sometimes happens, that after the crown of a tooth is removed the 
nerve renuuns still unexposed, owing to the crown not having been 
cut off sufliciently high up, or to an unusual amount of solidity of 
structure in the tooth, whereby the internal canal is reduced, both in 
length and diameter ; at the same time, the centre is so exquisitely 
sensitive, that it becomes a matter of difficulty, if not of impossibility, 
to proceed, on account of the pain caused to the patient by the filing 
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that IB necessary to complete an op^iing for the instnunent to he 
used in the destruction of the nerre : the difficulty, howeyer, lAadi 
here presents itself, may he readily orereome by the careful applicsr 
tion of a snudl quantity of nitric acid. 

The method I make use of is as follows :^I carefully diy the 
Bur&ce of the stump with cotton wool, or lint, and then as carefully 
apply a camel's hair pencil, dipped in nitric add, to the ttpd indicating 
the entrance to the canal. A little instantaneous pain is all that is 
usually felt, and in less than a minute I am ^labled to proceed with 
the filing until an opening sufficient for my purpose is effected ; and 
should the stump become sensitiye again, before the object has been 
attained, a second or third application may be made, without any 
inconvenience to the patient, or chance of injury to the neighbouring 
teeth, provided the part is carefully dried previous to applying the 
acid : the drying being absolutely necessazy, as in the first place, it 
prevents the acid going over a greater surface than it is intended to 
affect, and secondly, by its being undiluted, the effect which you wish 
to produce is done more speedily and effectually. 

I have before stated it to be my opinion, that in descrilnng any« 
thing that is worth describing, it is better to omit nothing that can be 
useful or necessary, under the impression that it is too well known to 
need a description, and in accordance with that opinion, I will venture 
a few remarks upon the method of taking an impression for a pivot 
tooth ; as I believe all operators will agree with me, that the best 
work made to an incorrect model, is time, ingenuity, and labour 
thrown away, producing nought but vexation and disappointment, 
both to patient and operator. Now, the method that I have seen 
most frequently used, and indeed the one that I myself have many 
times used is this : afler having bored the stump, a small piece of 
boxwood, of rather less than a quarter of an inch in diameter, and 
fipom three-quarters to an inch long, is shouldered down at about 
a quarter of an inch from one end, and reduced to the size of 
the hole bored in the stump ; it is then placed in a small quantity of 
soflened wax, with the pin projecting through the upper surfiice ; the 
pin is then entered into the pivot hole, and the wax pressed carefully 
up, so as to get the necessary impression ; and if drawn away without 
shifting or altering the position of the peg or pin, this method answen 
very well ; but it is in drawing away the impression from the mouth 
without altering the position of the pin^ that all the difficulty lies. 
I have often succeeded very well with the above method ; but I haye 
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also had a great deal of extra trouble at timet, owing to the un- 
peroeiyed alterati<m of the pin, in withdrawing the impretrion from 
the month. I therefore, with a Tiew to sare myself trouble, and to 
lender the operation more certain, hare contrived a method which i* 
oeitainly a great improvement over that one I have described, and if 
not quite perfect, is, I think, as perfect as is necessary for the purpose, 
in the hands of any moderately skilful and careful operator. 

I will endeayoor to describe it. 

I have a short tube, say a quarter of an inch long, its external 
diameter about the eighth of an inch, its internal diameter the size of 
wire used for pivoting ; the outer part is screwed, and to one end is 
soldered a small round or oval plate, the screwed part is furnished 
with a nut. I have then a small tray, say large enough to cover six 
teeth, its depth not m<»e than a quarter of an inch ; at the distance 
of a quarter of an inch from the inside of the external circle, I have 
three or four holes {Merced, into either of which I can fiisten my small 
tube by means of the nut. I have a pin of silver wire fitting 
aecniately, but not too tightly, into the tube, and also fitting easily 
mto the hole in the stump to be pivoted. 

The method of application is simple. The tube being made 
fitft into the hole in the tray which will best answer your purpose^ 
you fill your tray yrith wax in the usual way, and pass your pin 
through the tube from the underside, sufficiently beyond the wax 
on the upper side, to enter the hole intended for the pivot ; you then 
qyply it to the mouth. Entering the pin clearly into the hole in the 
stump, and pressing up the wax carefully, in a plane perpendicular to 
the direction of the pin, you get a very accurate impression ; the pin may 
be thoroughly pushed home at the same time. The impression thus 
taken may now be withdrawn with scarcely a possibility of deviation, 
even with a careless modeller, the tube effectually preventing any 
deviation taking place in the position of the pin, while the tray insures 
the accuracy of the impression in other respects. 

As it occasionally happens, that previous to fitting in a new pivot 
tooth, the old pivot remaining fast in the stump has to be removed) 
and as, if it should happen to have been broken off close to the gum, it 
^ not always so simple an affair as at first sight it would appear to be, 
it would not I think be out of place here, if I were to describe the 
method of getting over this trouble, in what I conceive to be the 
shortest way possible. 

There are I believe a great many ways of surmounting this difii 
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culty, all more or less ingenious, according to the amount of difficulty, 
to be OYercome, or the power of invention deyeloped in the artist by 
the necessity in which he is placed. I will not, howeyer, trespass on 
your time to describe the methods which are generally known, bat 
the one which I have found and belieye to be the best and ready method. 

First, you need a hollow drill, a small trephine in &ct, the hollow 
rather less in diameter than the pivot to be extracted. This instm- 
ment is, or was sold, years ago, by Messrs. Ash, and I dare say st 
other Dental Dep6ts. But another instrument is wanted to finish the 
work, which the trephine has begun ; and this instrument I have never 
seen anywhere except at my own hQuse, and I believe is not 
generally known, and that is why I venture to describe it. 

It is also a hollow cylinder ; its outer diameter the same, or ra- 
ther less than that of the trephine drill ; the hollow in its centre if 
tapped, so that it forms a screw cutter, following readily on to the 
pivot, which the trephine has exposed ; it must be hardened and tem- 
pered. You have then only to use it carefully with a little moisture, 
as if you were screwing an ordinary piece of wire, until you have got 
two or three turns of the screw on to the fast pivot, and you are ena- 
bled to extract it beautifully, with the greatest ease. 

I have hitherto spoken of pivoting only in its simple and fitvour- 
able form, or under favourable circumstances ; but drcumstanoes occur 
under which, however denrabU the operation may be, success is sl- 
most impossible ; sometimes arising from constitutional or physical 
causes, sometimes from inattention to the thorough destruction of the 
nerve, or separation of the vessels in the pulp cavity, and sometimes 
from the form of the root itself. 

The case which I deem most fovourable for the operation, may be 
described as follows; first, nerve unexposed, alive and heal&j; 
and secondly, the feng straight with plane or horizontal section of a 
rounded equilateral triangular form, the pulp cavity being about 
central or equidistant from every point in the circumference : the chief 
thing to be observed is to send the broach, or instrument, thorou^ly 
home so as to entirely separate the vessels inside the tooth fix>m those 
connected with the periosteum, &c. If this be not completely done so 
as to extirpate the vessels fit)m the inner cavity, although you may 
be able to complete your operation, you will find in most cases that 
the lacerated vessels will suppurate, and communicate their diseaK 
to the periosteum, and you will either have an abscess in the alveolus, 
that will cause the part to swell with great pain, or it will dischaige 
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itsdf between the socket and the root into the mouth : the latter it 
the least painful effect of the two, hut in either caae nothing but the 
extraction of the root wiU effect a cure. 

The second ease I shall allude to, is where the nerre is exposed 
and aching, the root well-shaped and otherwise &T0uiabIe. In this 
case there is little more to be obaerred than in the first case, yiz. the 
thorough extirpation of the nerve from the pulp cayitj, and rest fi>r a 
day or two, that the irritation caused by preparing the stump may 
subside, previous to fixing the artificial tooth. 

The third case that occurs to me is when the crown is gone, with 
more or less decay of the stump and softening of the bone, with no 
pain and with no perceptible discharge ; generaUy this kind of stump 
can be drilled without causing any inconvenience whatever ; but this 
symptom, though flattering to the patient, is by no means a guarantee 
of success, for very frequently inflammation takes place with swelling 
and a good deal of uncomfortableness, if not actual pain. This will 
however, often subside by itself. I have, nevertheless, occasionally 
found a leech applied to the part of great service in reducing the in- 
flammation, while the application of a little tincture of opium by 
means of a camel's hair pencil to the part afterwards, is exceedingly 
useful and beneficial in subduing the pain, and helping to bring about 
a cure ; but it sometimes happens that pus is deposited and the ex- 
traction of the stimip becomes necessary ; or, avoiding the extraction, 
you are compelled to make use of a plate instead of the neater way 
of pivoting. 

The next case is where all the characteristics of the preceding 
case appear, and in addition a decided discharge of pus. If anything 
is to be done here, it is extraction ; pivoting is out of the question. 

I now come to a class of teeth that is occasionally met with, pos- 
sessing all the characteristics of the first case named ; differing only in 
the peculiar formation of the fang, the horizontal section of which I 
would describe as a compressed irregular oval. This form is met with, 
more firequently I think in the superior central incisors, than any 
other teeth. The great difiiculty in dealing with this kind of formation, 
is the width and thinness of the pulp cavity, which resembles as 
much as possible the tube in a thermometer, without its regularity of 
forai, rendering it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to pass any 
instrument, however thin, sufficiently far up the cavity, to separate 
the internal from the external vessels of the tooth, and which as I 
have stated before, I believe to be absolutely necessary for a perfect 
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operation. I recollect some yean ago, cutting off two luperior centnl 
inciBon for a lady, giving her oomparatiTely little pun during the opeta- 
tion. The nerre in each was destroyed, and she went away perfectly 
comfortable; but owing to the thinness of the canal, I couldn ot pass the 
broach, although a thin one, sufficiently fiv up to satisfy me ; howcTer, 
she only felt the smart shock firom each as is usual in such cases, and 
all seemed to be oyer. But in the course of two days after, she re- 
turned to me saying that she had been suffering dreadfully ; I advised 
leeching, which was complied with, but to little or no purpose, as they 
both suppurated, the pulp coming down to the orifice in the stumps, 
while pus was dischazging from the alveoli of both, and I was obliged to 
extract them. They were of the kind to which I have here alluded; 
in addition to which, they were crooked or wavelike, adding as s 
matter of course to the difficulty of the flat cavity. I felt convmeed 
at the time that this peculiarity of formation was the cause of all the 
trouble. In this case, however, extraction was unavoidable, and the 
only disagreeable consequences resulting firom it, were the pain for the 
time it lasted, and having to wait a few weeks instead of a few days for 
her teeth. I have since had some cases nmilar to the one I have here 
related, and with few exceptions have felt justified in attributing the 
failure to this peculiarity of formation. 

It will have been observed that in the course of these remarks, I 
have more than once laid great stress upon the necessity of the 
thorough extirpation of the vesseb from the internal canal of the 
tooth. My reasons for so doing are these : first, I conceive that if the 
vessels are completely drawn fix)m the pulp cavity, the upper psit 
from which they are separated will immediately retract, and close 
above the extreme point of the &ng of the tooth ; the vessels in re- 
tracting will also close the orifice that has been opened, by the rap- 
turing or tearing of the vessel apart ; by which means the passage of 
blood through it is at once stopped, and the chance of suppuration be- 
comes extremely remote, if not absolutely impossible : at the same 
time the vessels of the periosteum of the tooth are enture, and the cir- 
culation is continued as heretofore ; so that although sensitiveness and 
life are destroyed in the interior of the organ, the vessels covering the 
outside, and in coimezion with the alveolus, are still active ; exactly 
as we sometimes observe in trees and shrubs of different kinds that 
are decayed or pithless in the centre, while the bark, or periligneum, 
if in this case I may be allowed the term, retains so much of its 
former vitality as to produce leaves and new shoots ; and althouj^ 
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we can undentand perfectly well, that the tiee, or the tooth, as the 
case may be, is not as perfect as it formerly was, we know at the 
same time that it is yery different from a dead organ ; and I beliere 
that this is one great reason why some piyoted teeth last so many 
yean to what others do. Again ; supposing the vessels to be lace- 
rated and driven into the upper and narrow part of the cavity, the 
natunl consequence must be inflammation commencing in the cavity, 
and extending through the fonunen of the fang by means of the 
woonded vessels, and consequently to the vessels of the periosteum ; 
and if the inflammation so set up does not subside, either naturally 
or otherwise, suppuration takes place, and you have at once a case of 
alveolar abaoesa. 

Some months since I read an account of an invention by Dr. 
Co^ilan <^ Wexford, fbr obviating the inconvenience arising from a 
secreticMi of pus in the pivoted stump. It consists in making use of a 
tube f<Hr the pivot, instead of a solid piece of wire, by which means 
the secreted pus is allowed to escape into the mouth, and the force- 
pump action which he c<mceives to take place in fixing a tightfitting 
cylindrical pivot into a stump, with its consequences, are avoided. He 
says that he has found it answer, and would confidently express his 
€(HiTiction, that the use of the tube will remove the odium from the 
operation of pivoting which has hitherto been attached to it. 

I find that Dr. Harris, of the United States, mentions the same 
kind of invention by Dr. Elliot, who after having invented it, found 
that it had been already used in France ; so difficult is it to conceive an 
original, or at least a singular and original idea on any known subject. 

The use of a tube in the case of a secreting stump, is in my opi- 
nion a decided improvement ; indeed, I think there can be no doubt 
about it, nor do I see any abjection to it in an^ case ; at the same 
time, I must confess that I do not approve of pivoting to stumps 
from which there is any discharge ; they are, to say the least of them, 
disagreeable and unhealthy, and I would not recommend them being 
made use of in any case. They ought to be removed ; at the same 
time there are circumstances which occasionally occur, under which 
we are obliged to retain and use these unwholesome things ; and in 
such cases the tube is certainly a great advantage : simUar results 
may be produced by filing the sides of the pivot flat and tapering it 
in a small degree, or by making a small groove or channel at the side ; 
but the tube is after all the best and most complete method of form- 
ing an outlet from the cavity. 
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Wood ii occtnonally lued for pivota initead of gold, and I belien 
more particularl; by our American brethren ; for m; own patt I eaif 
not aee any adrantago in iU lue for thU purpoae. In the fint place it 
ia not BO atrong aa gold ; and, leooDdly, it tcarcely ever happena that 
the hole in the artificial tooth to be inaerted, and the hole in the 
■tump, aie in a atiaight line together ; and aa wood cannot be readily 
bent, I think it a bad plan to uae wood ; except in old caaea, when 
the hole in the atump hat become ao lBi;ge and tiqier aa to leqiuia 
filling proTioua to the inaertion of a metallic pirot 

In condurion, I will juat atate that I bare here recorded my oirn 
ce, with an opinion founded on that experience ; others, doolit- 
re had aimilar experience, and hsn formed similar, or differ- 
icoiB, according to the views they have taken, and tho ideal 
d therefrom. Difference of opinion ia the parent of argu- 
od argument if conducted with good senae and eonndentisn 
des, must ultimately produce the truth, one of the greatest 
t objects of our existence ; without which all our effort! to 
erfection will be but lost labour and mispent time. 

Fiouaas 1. 
: tooth mailied a, representa a tooth with the palp partif 
d, the remtuning part being lacerated, and forced into the 
ind narrow part of the carity, renders Inflammation almost 
and perioateal suppuration probable. 
I tooth b, represents a tooth with the pulp tntirelj/ extncted 
« internal canal, and the ruptured vessel closed and retiring 
Jlie &ngt. In this case, inflammation is scarcely possible, 
nog no wounded vesaels to aflect the periosteum, 
lorizontal section of unfiivourable tooth for pivoting. 
Iiorizontal section of ordinary or &vouTable tooth. 
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FlQDBU 2. 

For taking imprenion for s pivot tooth :— 
0, hollow cylinder, with top plate and nut to fatten in wax tray. 
i, pin to psH through cylinder into the stump to be pivoted. 
c, plan of wax tray, drawn without the rim, which ihould not 
be acm than a quarter <^ an inch deep. 



FiouBu 3. 

For extrecting; pivots when broken close ofF : — 

0, hollow cylindrical instrument to screw on to pivot, after b, 
trephine drill, baa cut a channel round the pivot. 

e and if, show the ends of trephine drill and hollow screw upon 
> laiget scale than a and b. 



li n 
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A Member obsenred, that he had found a great advantage to arise 
from the lue of a solution of gutta percha, in preventing the saliva 
horn interfering during the process of pivoting. 

Mr. Rogers never hesitated in perfoxming the operation in the 
ease of a first bicuspid, and he had recourse to it when he met with 
a sufficiently healthy first mokr. With regard to the nerve, he had 
always found that pivoting might be accomplished immediately after 
the total destruction of the nerve. He had never fixed a tootii, im- 
mediately ailer this destruction, that gave any trouble afterwards. 
They might have the instrument ready ; for in taking a model, he 
had never found any occasion for the use of such apparatus as that 
described by Mr. Perkins. At the same time, it appeared to him, 
that it was most important to preserve such a stump as that in whidi 
a pivot was broken. He hesitated, in general, to use the trephine, and 
always looked on pivoting in the light of stopping. With regard to 
the instantaneous removal of the nerve, he did not think the delicate 
sensibilities of the higher classes would endure that (laughter J. He 
really did not ; except the operator had recourse to the trick of re- 
moving it, without having previously informed his patient of his 
intention so to do. 

Mr. P. Mathews believed that it would be difficult to overrate 
the importance to the profession of the subject then under discussion ; 
and, therefore, he felt it to be the duty of every Member to give 
the result of his experience in treating such cases as those which 
were the subject of Mr. Perkins's valuable paper (hear^ hear). 
That gentleman had said, that in cases where old stumps were found, 
alveolar abscess not unfrequently followed the cutting off of a portion 
of a tooth. Now, that was undeniable ; and if he (Mr. Mathews) 
used the saw—which he did not, having, in such cases, abandoned 
it many years ago^he should prefer to use a small saw, and would 
be most careful to have as little friction as possible ; as the fiiction 
caused by the saw in this operation was highly provocative of inflam- 
mation. In using the broach when dealing with the stumps of old 
teeth, great care was also requisite. He generally used a No. 4 or No. 5 
square drill, with very sharp edges, and proceeded very slowly. 
But his mode of cutting the tooth was by an excising forceps, which 
fitted the crown of the tooth, and cut to the shape wanted, so that 
he never had any occasion to use the file, but after cutting, at once 
proceeded to apply the broach. (Hear^ hear). 

Mr. Purland used a diagonal broach, and bored about three-fifths 
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the length of the ttump. He destroyed the nerve with nitric acid, 
applied on a piece of gold wire ; and knowing the exact length of 
the itump, he made hii pivot rather shorter, because the neire 
dropped on the pivot, and where the latter was too long, inflammation 
was lometimee the result. It was neoessarj to see the patient in 
a day or two after the operation, and hot water freely applied outside 
would remove inflammation. That was his plan for general cases ; 
there were, of course, cases that required other treatment ; but he 
did not lee the necessity for all Mr. Perkins's machinery, which, 
however ingenious, was very complicated (laugkUr). Having put 
in the wax, what was easier than to take the model ? (Hear^ hear J, 

Mr. Perkins thought, that the principal difference of opinion was 
ss to the mode of treating the nerve. Now he did not think, that 
there could be anything more objectionable, than the application of 
add for the destruction, or extirpation of the nerve. He was decidedly 
of opinion, that extirpation was much preferable ; as frequently 
alveohir abscess followed the use of acids. (Hear^ hear). 

Mr. Bell observed, that the operation of the steel in destroying 
the nerve, was attended with very great pain, so great, that he was dis- 
posed to think very few would submit to it. He inserted the 
nitric acid on a small piece of soft wood : a sharp pain was the 
result, but one not at all so violent as that caused by the steel. 

Ifr. Perkins objected to wood, because it was clumsy, and did 
not go sufficiently far up. He would not venture to decide which 
mode should have the preference-^touching the nerve with wood, or 
touching it with steel ; but he was decidedly for steel, inasmuch as 
it went farther, and did its business in one second. As to the pain, 
it was intense while it lasted, whether caused by wood or steel. 
(ffeoTy hear J, 

Mr. Bell wished to know, had Mr. Perkins tried wood ? 

Mr. Perkins had not 

Mr.* Bell thought, under these circumstances, it was impossible 
Mr. Perkins could decide which was the better. 

Mr. Perkins conceived, that one manifest advantage in steel was, 
that they could pass it up the entire cavity, while it was impossible 
to pass wood so &r ; or if they did, it would, in all probability, break. 
He had no doubt that Mr. Bell had succeeded in the use of wood ; 
bat he (Mr. Perkins) should not like to venture on it. 

Mr. Bell had never known the wood to break. 

Mr. Underwood thought, the application of the steel broach very 
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iiaeful ; but the operation required a firm liand, and should be boldly 
and rapidly done. He had found it a very good plan to paa up inte 
the cavity a fiah-hook, with a straightened point, and vrith the baib 
to cat^h the nerve, when the operation was very instaotaneooi. 
He objected to the use of strong acids, because of the injury whidi 
they did to the dentine. (Hemry hear). 

Mr. David Hepburn had seen wooden plugs used with veiy un- 
certain e£fect in the taking of models, and that too in a vast number 
of cases. The difficulty was to get the wood cut so carefully as to 
mark a direct line to the orifice of the fiing. He was in fiivour of 
having no pivot opening in the model at all, but of mmply taking s 
model of the hole in wax ; and if they got this, the immediate diiec- 
tion of the pin was not of so much consequence, as the slightest bend- 
ing with the pliers would fdter the direction so as to get the holes op- 
posite. (Hear hear J. Besides this, the character of the mouth trei 
generally a quite sufficient indication of the durection of the fimg. He 
should say, that he had listened with surprise to the remarkable state- 
ment made by an experienced Member, as to his cutting off with an 
excising forceps a tooth in such a manner as to leave the stump fit for 
pivoting. He (Mr. Hepburn) had never seen a case in which it was 
not necessary to apply the file in some form or other. He should 
veiy much apprehend, that the use of such force as this operation 
with the excising forceps required, would break the &ng, or bring 
away the root. As to having a gold tube to allow the pus to escape, 
such a tube must be very huge, or very weak. He had seen many 
cases in which the decay was very considerable, and the wood plug 
was used, but he did not think wood a good material for the puipoae 
in ordinary cases. As to the preparation of the material for the mo- 
del, honey was a very good substitute for oil, and was not liable to 
the objection to the latter on account of its taste. With respect to 
the destruction of the nerve, he gave the preference to its destructicm 
by steel. fHear hear J. 

Mr. Mathews could asgure Mr. Hepburn, that during the 
many years which he had been using the excising forceps, he had 
never known so tmtoward an event as the breaking of the fimg^ or 
the coming away of the root of the tooth, to occur. But he had 
known this advantage to arise, that in cutting off the crown of the 
tooth, the nerve was carried off along with it. fffeoTy hear J. 
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On the motion of Mr. Mathews, the further discuBtion of the 
mbjeet of Mr. Perkins's paper was then adjourned till the foUowing 
monthly meeting. 



MONTHLY MEETING, Jukb 2. 

The discussion on Mr. Perkins's paper was resumed this evening. 

Mr. Mathews exhibited his excising forceps, and also specimens 
of teeth cut off by that instmment. 

Mr. Rymer observed that he had known several cases in which 
bicuspids had been pivoted ; but his opinion was, that as a general 
nile, it was not desirable to do so. (Hear J, 

The President should say, that he had not been so fortunate in 
practice as his friend Mr. Mathews ; for while Mr. Mathews had never 
had an ** untoward" case in cutting off a tooth for the purpose of 
pivoting, he (the President) was bound in candour to confess that he 
had had several. (Hear). 

Mr. Mathews had been misunderstood. When he said he had 
never had an *^ untoward" case, he meant that he had never been bo 
Unfortunate as to bring away the fang with the portion of the 
tooth intended to be excised. Some gentlemen had expressed 
their apprehensions that such a result would follow the use of his 
excising forceps ; and in answer to them, he said that he had never 
had so untoward a case. (Hear). 

Mr. Perkins thanked the Members and Associates for the interest 
they had manifested in the subject of his paper. With many of the 
observations made by gentlemen who had taken part in the discussion 
he fully agreed ; and in reply to what had been stated by others, he 
should say, that he still adhered to the views which he had ventured 
to put forward in his paper. (Hear^ hear), 

A warm vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. Perkins, for his 
very able paper. 



THE BLECTBIC CAUTERY, AND ITS APPLICATION TO 

DENTAL SURGERY. 

Mr. T. Harding then read the following paper :— 
Mr. President and Qentlemen. — I cannot refrain, at the com- 

L 
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roencemeat of thii paper, from obMnring, that H hM been with great 
Mtii&ction I hare come fbnvard, as a Member of the College of 
Dentiiti, to lay the retult of m; experience in Dentistrj before tbii 
body, and I tnut, that the great bulk of our Members will not &il 
to give the result of thetr'i in good time. The College of DentiiU, 
I feel Bflsured, ia destined to become a great body in this countiy, 
and will not be behind its sister Colleges m the United States of 
America, where Dentistry occupies a distinguished rank, as well 
as in the province of Canada adjoining. ETcry good wish bss 
been uttered for the prosperity and success of the College of Den- 
tists of England, which many enterprising men have described a* 
an Institution whidi had long been wanted here, for the adrance- 
ment of Dental Science. Our sphere of usefulness has already 
been extended by the delivery of lectures, which have been well 
attended ; and a Charter of Incorporation is now mly reqiured to 
render the College of DentisU everything that its promoters and 
fimnders could wish. 

It will be as well, at the commencement of the present commuoi- 
cation, just to glance at the histwy of the introduction of the electric 
cautery, and its general application in surgical practice. Cnuell, of 
St. Petersburgh, was the first to employ it for surgical operations, al- 
though his researches generally, on its use, were not published before 
the year 1846, yet his operations bear date anterioi to tltoae of auy 
other surgeon. 

In 1844, M. Louyet, of Brussels, recoBimended the opentieo Sa 

destroying the dental nerve ; and in 1 645, Heider, of Vienna, at the 

instigation of Steinheil, of Munidi, caut«rised the dental nerves with 

the galvanic cautery. In 1850, Mi. Marshall was the first to emfdoy 

it in practical surgery in this country, but his researefaei weje not 

published before 1851, when he brought the subject before the Royal 

Medical and Chirurgical Society in April of that year. In the same 

vear I published a short paper on its use in dental Burgery, being the 

< adopt it in that special branch of surgery in this country ; aai 

same journal, " The Lancet," a paper alio appeared Snm Hi, 

, recommending its use in dentistry. 

ice 1851, it has been generally employed by others in England, 
;, and Germany. 

ing deeply impreBBed with the great value of this powerful 
in many of the most delicate operations which come under the 
if the general surgeon, from reading the papers communicated 
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to the Medioo-Chiniigical Sodetj by my friend, Mr. Marshall, giving 
in detail an account of the manner in which he employed the heat of 
electricity for the purpose of limited cauterization in suigical disease, 
an abitract of which appeared in *^ The Lancet," in May 1851 ; and, 
again, a subsequent report of seTeral operations performed by him, in 
which the results showed most satisfiictoiily the great value of this 
new ag^nt, it struck me that its introduction into the practice of den- 
tal suigery would prove of inestimable value, and of the greatest pos- 
nhle assistance, in effectually destroying the sensitive pulp of a de- 
cayed tooth, in a more certiun, rapid, and safe manner than any of 
the numerous methods with which dentists are already familiar. I 
therefore conceived the idea, that a platinum wire, heated in the man- 
ner as recommended by Mr. Marshal], might be made available for 
the instantaneous destruction of an exposed tooth-pulp. I accordingly 
commimicated my idea to Mr. Marshall, who fully concurred with me 
as to its importance. It had already suggested itself to his fertile 
mind, and had been mentioned by him as one of the obvious applica- 
tions of his method of operating with the electric heat. His expe- 
rience in this matter, moreover, enabled him to suggest for the pur- 
pose a very simple and suitable apparatus, which shall shortly be 
described. 

In the first volume of *^ The Lancet," for 1851, there appeared a 
short conmiunication from me on the destruction of the dental pulp 
by the heat of electricity, wherein I confidently stated that it might 
be regarded as a great advantage by all engaged in the practice of 
dental surgery. I had employed it for some months previous to the 
appearance of that paper, and fiurly and justly claim to have been the 
first to use it in dental surgery in this country. In the same number 
of that journal was described an instrument for applying electric heat 
in dental operations, by Mr. Waite ; but I had used it before the 
time mentioned by Mr. Waite, and moreover was not acquainted with 
his invention. 

Now other methods have been employed for applying heat to de- 
stroy the nerve of an aching tooth. The old village doctress has long 
been famous for curing toothach by the thrust of a hot needle or pin 
into the tooth, and dentists have occasionally used a heated wire. 
The actual cautery has long been a practice in vogue, for the purpose 
of destroying the sensibility of the tooth-pulp from caries, and has 
been generally performed by heating a long piece of steel, small at 
one end, but terminating in a bulbous head, about the size of a small 

l2 
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pea« which is inserted into a handle. From the bulbous extremity 
projects a piece of platina wire^ smaller or larger, according to circam-* 
stances ; the bulbous end being heated in an ordinary lamp, until a 
red or white heat is obtained, communicates the heat to the platinum 
wire, which is then immediately used for the purposes required. 
Another method of applying hot wires to the teeth is by means of 
platinum sponge and hydrogen gas, known as <BropiIe ; but I have 
had no experience of the use of this. 

In regard to the use of the actual cautery, let us see what Mr. 
Snell says of it in his book on the teeth : he says — '^ Even now, it 
(the destruction by the actual cautery) is frequently performed in an 
improper manner, whidi will account for the want of success which 
often attends it when attempted by ignorant men. As the operation 
is very generally performed, it would be more properly styled carboni- 
zing the cavity of the tooth generally, than simply cauterizing the 
membrane." It must be obvious to every one, that the great cause 
of failure, such as is here described, depends upon the difficulty ex- 
perienced in obtaining a sufficient and permanent amount of heat ; 
for it is well known, that wire alone, which is the only substance 
sufBciently minute to be applied within the interior of a tooth, ctn 
retain the heat for but a very limited time. It is therefore necessary, 
in the hands of some dental surgeons, who are not satisfied with its 
effects, to apply it to the tooth, certainly more than once, perhaps 
several times in succession. This must prove of serious injury to the 
teeth, as it will carbonize a large surface of the tooth generally, in- 
stead of cauterizing, or destroying the tooth pulp solely. Now all 
this is completely removed by the use of the electric cautery, which 
can never be surpassed for convenience and ready mode of application, 
besides possessing a steady, uniform, and constant degree of heat, 
which can be continued at pleasure until the proper effects are ob- 
tained, and then as magically discontinued by destroying the con- 
nexion between the positive and negative wires. It has the advan- 
tage also, over every other known method of cauterizing, that it can 
be introduced into the patient's mouth, and actually placed within 
the cavity of the tooth, before it is made to become incandescent — an 
advantage that cannot be over-estimated by those conscientious dental 
surgeons who are so frequently called upon to destroy a tooth-pulp. 

The nature qfthe apparatus which I am in the habit of using may 
be thus described : I shall speak of the battery first, and the caute- 
rizer after :— 
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The battery is a compound one of Smee's, and consistB of lix 
pain of plates of sine and platinized silver, contained in six cells, 
which are set in action by one fluid, viz., dilute sulphuric acid. The 
battery may of course vary according to the choice and taste of the 
q^erstor, but it is desirable to render it as elegant and as simple in ' 
snangement as possible. When I first employed the electric cauteiy, 
I oied a battery of two pairs of plates in a single cell. I now prefer 
the larger battery of six cells, because a laige battery with weak acid 
vill last longer than a small one with strorg acid ; besides this, the 
action of the battery is more uniform, and lasts much longer. A 
Smee's battery is the most convenient of application ; it is always 
clean, ready when wanted, and has the advantage moreover of cheap- 
ness. Grove's and Maynooth's batteries are not fitted for the purpose 
required, as they are troublesome, and often give out fumes of nitrous 
acid, which are decidedly objectionable. 

The eauten'zer is thus constituted : the terminal six inches of 
the poles, which are of copper wire plated, are supported on an ebony 
or ivory handle, upon the side of which one of the poles is interrupted 
at a particular point. The extremities of the poles are connected 
by a piece of platinum wire, a hundreth of an inch thick, and three- 
quarten of an inch long, which is bent into a loop. The sides of the 
loop are then brought parallel and nearly close to each other, without 
touching, and it is thus introduced into the pulp cavity of the tooth 
to be operated on. By a slight pressure on one side of the handle, 
the interrupted pole is temporarily joined, and the platinum wire im- 
mediately becomes brilliantly heated, as it lies in contact with the 
tooth-pulp. Sometimes, however, I have found it desirable in the 
first place, to complete the galvanic current, and thus heat the pla- 
tinum wire, before bringing it to bear upon the exposed pulp. The 
flexibility of the loop of wire enables the operator to bend it in any 
direction previously to use. In this way I have succeeded in rapidly 
destroying the pulps of decayed and condemned teeth, and have pro- 
ceeded, sometimes after a few minutes, to the operation of filling with 
gold, or with other suitable stoppings, as Ash's metallic paste. I use 
several cauterizers with extremely thin wires, made expressly for 
njyself by Coxeter, of Ghrafton-street, and Maddox, of University-street. 
O/the Operation in general. -■^The affected tooth being carefully 
examined, its cavity is to be well dried out and cleaned ; a sofl nap- 
kin is then introduced, to protect the mouth from the possibility of 
contact with the instrument, the platinum point of which is passed 
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into the cavity of the tooth ; it ia then heated^ and, from its bxiUiancj, 
giTet a clear and distinct light, and the tooth-pulp is lightly touched 
with the heated wire, and the whole m particular portion of it re- 
quired is destroyed. If the operator prefer it, he may have the wire 
heated before introducti<m into the mouth, but my own practice is 
generally to apply the wire before doing this, and then permitting 
incandescence to take place in the mouth, which gives a li^t which 
is not seen by the patient, and so well illuminates the interior of the 
tooth, as to permit the tooth-pulp, or diseased membrane, to be seen 
very distinctly and clearly. 

There is some caution to be observed in the use of this agNit, 
which it will be as well to mention, and that is, to avoid burning or 
otherwise injuring the solid part of the tooth ; particular attention 
and care should be paid to this point. This will not happen unless 
the application is prolonged, which will very rarely indeed be re- 
quired, if special care be observed to have the wire at a white heat. 
This is the more necessary, to produce speedy destruction of the part 
to be touched, which is effected almost instantly. In one instance 
under my care, that of a lady for whom I nipped off the crown of an 
incisor tooth, for the purpose of fixing some artifidal teeth, and so 
exposed the pulp of that tooth, I applied the electric cautery at barely 
a red heat, owing to feebleness of the acid ; the consequence of this 
was, that the dental pulp became attached to the end of the wire, and 
was actually drawn out entirely. This has been preserved. It gave 
some slight pun for the moment, but nothing in comparison to the 
pointed steel or silver wire used by most dentists. This perhaps un- 
important accident, I think, would not have occurred had the cautery 
been at a white heat, as it would then have completely carbonized or 
destroyed the part with which it came into contact. 

The effect of the operation is the rapid destruction of the pulps of 
the decayed and condemned tooth ; not the whole of the pulp, for that 
is not always necessary, but that portion of it especially which is ex- 
posed. If thb is done with a light, steady hand, no subsequent in* 
fiammation is produced upon the substance of the tooth, or in the 
cavity. If there should be any marked sensitiveness in the tooth, in- 
dependent of the pulp, the slightest application of the cautery to it 
will prove effectual in completely removing it. In the large number 
of cases in which I have employed the electric cautery, I have never 
known any bad effects produced on the tooth, and this I attribute to 
the care with which it has been applied. I am, however, quite pre- 
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pared to belieye that a want of attention in this retpect would not 
only proTe injurious to the tooth, but even in many instances cause 
its destruction. It would be only under such circumstance that the 
operation could be attended with or followed by severe pain* 

In whatever condition the tooth-pulp may be, the operation is as- 
sociated with a little pain. But as the time of its application is not 
nnfreqaently just a second or so, in the large majority of instance! 
in which I have employed it, there has been no pain whatever felt. 
There may be a sort of a twinge, which is but momentary ; and what- 
ever pain may arise is not to be compared to that arising from the 
process of extracting a tooth, which, as is well known, is by no means 
free from a very considerable amount of pain. Some of my patients 
have felt so little when it has been applied, that they have asked me 
to apply it a second time, to make all certain that the dental pulp has 
heen effectually destroyed. 

Tke »uif$0^ttent filling of the iooth is a matter which demands at- 
tention after the pulp is destroyed. If the cavity is examined very 
minutely, a small black speck, or spot, can be seen af^er the cautery 
has been used ; this is due to the carbonization of the pulp, and is a 
guide to some extent in the after process of removal of the carious 
portion of the tooth, which should always be done after the sensibility 
has been destroyed by the electric cautery, and is to be accomplished 
with care in the usual manner, taking the precaution to leave none of 
the tooth in that condition remaining ; every particle of it should be 
removed. For a few days afterwards, sometimes only one, but gene* 
rally two, the cavity is allowed to remain filled, with a combination 
of morphine and mastich, and then the tooth is stopped. Sometimes, 
again, I request my patients to allow a few days to elapse before I 
stop their teeth, the cavities being in the meantime filled with a 
tolation of mastich and camphor. But I occasionally accomplish what 
I believe no other dentist has done, and that is, to plug, or stop the 
cavity in the same sitting during which the pulp has been destroyed. 
This, however, depends upon the complete absence of pain after the 
use of the cautery. I have already stated, that there is always a 
little pain, but sometimes this at once disappears, and I then do not 
hesitate to stop the teeth permanently. I also do this if there has 
been a little bleeding from the cavity previous to cauterization, stop- 
ping the tooth immediately. It might be supposed this procedure of 
stopping the teeth immediately after the destruction of the pulp, 
vould be always followed by dull aching pain ; but I am happy to 
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say, that not tlM slightest indication of pain has, in the grest ma- 
joritj of instances, ensued, in rather an extenave use of this powerfbl 
agent. 

As a rule, howeyer, the tooth should not he stopped on the ssme 
day as the electric cautery has been employed, unless in the excep- 
tional instances just mentioned — ^the removal of the carious portion 
aot being followed by sensibility. Experience and practice teach us 
to know the proper cases which can be plugged immediately. 

By waiting a day or two, I have found, by experience also, that 
any sensibility remaining after the destruction of the dental pulp, and 
removal of the carious parts of the affected toothy is sure to disappear, 
assisted by the solution of morphine and mastich, or mastich sod 
camphor, which occupies the cavity. By this time the cavity will 
bear the pressure of an instrument within it, and an examination will 
show that the destroyed pulp has receded considerably inwards ; tbis 
is apparent by noticing the black discoloration from the previous car- 
bonisation of the affected part, and as it is deeply situated, it ia 
either out of the way of being pressed upon by the stopping of the 
tooth, or becomes a matter of the smallest possible importance, so fitf 
as my experience permits me to judge in tliis respect. I must, how- 
ever, warn others not to mistake the black speck here referred to fof 
actual caries. 

Under the various circumstances which have been mentioned, the 
results of the operation are completely successful, and the teeth are 
serviceable for years. If, however, a tooth should remain tender after 
the use of the cautery, it is always better to wait for its complete 
disappearance before proceeding to stopping. I cannot call to mind 
any single instance in which the pain was at all persistent after its 
use, but it will be sure to become so, if the tooth is one not bxAj 
suitable for preservation, from being either loose or diseased at the 
termination of a fang, such as a small fungous growth, or some simi- 
lar cause. In such cases, as I will shortly show, the destrucUon of 
the tooth-pulp, accomplished no matter by what method, will prove 
unavailing and unsatisfactory, ultimate extraction in such instances 
proving the only resource. Should there be associated inflammation 
of the gums with a carious tooth, in which the pulp has been destroyed 
in the manner which has been recommended, then the usual means 
for combating it must be resorted to, such as a leech or two to the 
gum, and repeated fomentations with warm water alone, as I am in 
the habit of recommending, or with warm milk-and-water, or a poul- 
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tice. For the pain in the tooth itself, morphine and maitich will be 
fbond quite sufficient. 

Some patients express the receipt of immediate relief after the use 
of the cauterj, othen, again, not for an hour or two, but eyentually 
they are quite relieyed ; the pain, however, is, I repeat, extremely 
slight. 

In the laige number of instances in which I have used the electric 
cautery to destroy the senutive tooth-pulp, I have not known an 
aeddent^ in the true sense of the word, to happen, unless I should 
except the case in which the dental pulp was suddenly drawn out at- 
tsched to the platinum wire, which I have preserved for illustration, 
and depending upon, as has been said, the wire being at a red instead 
of a white heat. Such a circumstance might occur again in the hands 
ef others. To avoid injury or accidents to the teeth or gums, it is 
necessary to keep the hand quiet, firm, and steady ; the heated wires, 
if suddenly dislodged, would assuredly bum the cheek or gums, the 
tongue or palate, especially if steadiness was not particularly observed 
on the part of the patient. It was, I may say, only the other day, 
that an accident of this kind happened to a lady, in whose tooth I 
was applying the cautery ; she suddenly turned her head, from some 
cause, when the heated wire* touched the internal sur&ce of the cheek. 
It may be observed, however, that so rapidly can the disconnection of 
the wires be accomplished, by removal of the finger firom the handle 
of the instrument which is held in the hand, that an accident can 
really Tery seldom occur from the heated wire. 

Having thus considered the histoiy of the use of the electric cau- 
tery in general surgery, its application to dentistry, the nature of the 
apparatus employed, and the general features of the operation,' to- 
gether with its effects and results, I shall, in the next place, make a 
few observations upon the cases which are suitable, and upon those 
which are unfitted for its use; and will then draw a comparison 
between the use of the cautery and other methods of destroying the 
pulp. 

0/ the operation in particular. — The great object of this opera- 
tion, which I am endeavouring so strongly to recommend in tlie 
present communication, is to dcBtroy the irritable ulcer in the mem- 
brane of the tooth which permits the nerve to be exposed, and which 
18 often associated with the presence and even protrusion of minute 
granulations, not dissimilar to what the surgeon meets with as pro- 
truding from an ulcer situated over a carious or necrosed bone in some 
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Other part of the body. This conditioB is accompanied with a certain 
amount of inflammation and tumefiu^tion. The cauteiy, as I ha?e 
eaid before, completely destroy! the affected parts, and there is no 
time left to produce a new sur&ce ; nor do I think that could be ac- 
complished after the destruction of the pulp ; nor, again, b it a neces- 
sary measure, as no particular good could be derived from it, were it 
to be permitted to occur. The cavity is at once plugged and the ad- 
mission of air to the tooth prevented, and the sensitiveness and carious 
condition are permanently removed. 

Now, of the prcper ca§e$ in which the electric cautery may be 
used, the most important and common is that known as severe ordi- 
nary toothach, especially that form of tooth affection arising from a 
cavity with exposure of the tooth-pulp. In cases also of cavities re* 
quiring filling, in which too great a sensitiveness is present, thus pre- 
venting the satisfactory removal of the carious portions of the tooth, 
it is equally valuable. It is useful also in cases where the gums have 
receded, with exposure of a part of the neck of a tooth, which is ex- 
tremely sensitive and oftentimes very painful to the touch ; in these it 
is necessary merely to touch the exposed necks, to remove the sensi- 
tiveness. It is not less serviceable in its application to tender, sensi- 
tive, and bleeding gums, producing a new and healthy action, which 
permits them to become firmly attached again to the necks of the 
previously-exposed teeth. Sometimes it is merely necessary to hold 
the heated wire near a sensitive neck, without actual contact, to re- 
move the tenderness. I have destroyed, with the greatest ease and 
rapidity, the pulps of the incisor teeth which have been cut off for the 
purpose of being pivoted. Every dentist is aware of the sensitiveness 
which sometimes exists in a pivoted incisor tooth, depending upon the 
vitality of the stump ; this is completely obviated by the use of the 
cautery. I have employed it also in numberless instances in which 
unusual sensitiveness exists to both warm and cold substances, de- 
pending upon a variety of causes — ^such as exposure of the neda ; or 
arising from chipping and fracture of the tooth from brittleness or 
some other cause ; or, again, where the tooth has been filed, out, <v 
accidentally broken. A very striking instance of this kind — that is, 
unusually great suffering from taking either warm or cold liquids into 
the mouth«-came under my care but the other day, in which perma- 
nent and complete relief was afforded from the electric cautery. If 
a tooth is snapped off at the neck, and the pulp-cavity becomes ex- 
posed and painful, it can be destroyed, and an artificial tooth may be 
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itttened to the itmnp, in the nine manner as when the tooth if in- 
tentionally remoTed for this purpoie. Soroetimet, alto, bleeding will 
oeeur from the rapture of loroe minate capillary veswls during the re« 
moYal of caries fiom a cayity which may have become morbidly vaa* 
cukr, without the presence of actual pain or even tenritiyenen ; it is 
equally seryiceable here as in other forms of disease, and stops the 
hemorrhage, which is inoonyenient and troublesome, from its interfere 
«»» with the progress of stopping the tooth. I haye also applied it 
in sensitiyeness, arising from the wearing away or grooying of a tooth 
from the constant pressure of the spring clasp of a plate, which has 
caused the destruction of the dentine ; mechanical firiction, in fi^t. 
Inducing this condition. 

As a general rule, the electric cautery may be used with decided 
adyantage in almost eyery case of diseased tooth, with yery few 
eseeptions. But the commonest affection eonttanUy requiring its 
use, I agun repeat, is ordinary toalhaek, not unfrequently most 
agonizing in its character, and depending upon the presence of a cayity 
from caries, which has laid bare the delicate nenrous pulp contained 
in it, which, so long as it is lilcely to come into contact with the 
liquids and solids of the mouth, will continue in this condition* 
Destruction of the pulp and subsequent stopping proye the remedy ; 
the nerye is destroyed, the pain disappears, and the tooth remains for 
years, and answers as well as if it had been filled without exposure 
and destruction of the pulp. 

The electric cautery therefore sayes many a tooth which without 
its aid, would be otherwise totally lost. It is preseryed for years, and 
perhaps it is not saying too much, that, if ordinary care and pre- 
caution are used, it will most probably last the life-tiroe of the 
indiyidual. This, perhaps, may seem to be problematical, as many 
dentists would declare that, if the nerye is destroyed, the tooth is 
dead ; it is a foreign body, and will last but a few years, ultimately 
decay, and require extraction. The cautery certainly destroys either 
a portion or the whole of the dental or nenrous pulp : I will say, for 
argument sake, that it does completely and effectually destroy the 
nerye of the tooth. The tooth, howeyer, receiyes nourishment from 
the periosteum coyering its fang, as well as from that lining its 
socket, and it would seem that there may eyen be minute nenrous 
twigs accompanying the equally minute capillary blood-yessels which 
affi)rd life and sustenance to the plugged tooth. It cannot therefore 
be looked upon as a foreign body, as it possesses and retains its 
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vitality, which is derived through its fiing, or^ in other words, from 
without, and is thus capable, from the reasons mentioned, of lasting 
with proper care the patient's lifetime. Mr. Nasmyth has beautifully 
shown, that a tooth is supplied with a large number of minute nerrous 
twigs and blood-vessels. 

I must also speak of another form of affection which has been 
relieved by it — namely, neuralgia of the face— a form of tic doulou- 
reux, supposed to depend upon some other cause than a carious tooth* 
On examining the mouth, however, I have detected an affected tooth, 
on destroying the pulp of which with the cautery, and subsequently 
stopping it, a permanent cure has been effected. 

It may be recommended as admirably suited to destroy fungous 
growths springing from the internal pulp, which often bleed very 
profusely on the slightest touch. 

It will thus be seen, that the application of the electric cauteiy 
is wide and extensive in the number and variety of cases of tooth 
disease. 

The following, however, are unfit for tif, as it would not only 
produce no good, but harm might result from its use : — 

When a tooth is loose, with its external aspect sound, but the 
pain depending upon the presence of a fungous growth or small 
abscess developed at the end of one or more of the fangs. In such a 
case, extraction only will afford relief. 

It will prove of no avail in an attack of inflammation of the 
central pulp, which may sometimes affect a tooth that is otherwise 
apparently soui)d. This may be known by the severe, heavy, 
throbbing pain which it occasions, running up to the head, accom- 
panied with considerable tenderness of the tooth, and the gum around 
it. This condition may go on to suppuration of the pulp, or to abseesa 
of the alveolus, and consequent death of the tooth. Leeches are here 
useful, conjoined with some slight constitutional treatment. 

And lastly, when we find a black, unsightly tooth lying loose in its 
socket, with pain depending upon the irritation produced by its 
presence, the cautery will be ineffectual, as the tooth is in a true 
state of necrosis, is quite dead, and has truly become a foreign body; 
it must therefore be removed. This condition I have not unfrequently 
seen to depend upon the use or abuse of mercury. 

If a eompari^m be now instituted between the electric cauteiy, 
as I am in the habit of employing it for destroying the tooth-pulp, 
and the numerous other means recommended to effect the same pur- 
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p(Me» it will be seen that the balance of mj confinned judgment is 
entirely in &Tour of the fonner. Thus the great advantage of the 
eaaterj is, that the desired effect is produced in less time than a 
minute ; whilst it takes days, and even months, to accomplish de- 
struction of the pulp by the yarious substances habitually in use : 
amongst these may be mentioned arsenic, used either alone, or in 
combination with other substances, as, for instance, a mixture of 
equal parts of arsenic, morphine, and creosote ; chloride of zinc, in 
the solid form, or a c<Hnbination of it and chloroform ; cobalt, chloro^ 
form, creosote, gun-cotton, tannin, and tannate of lead. Nitrate of 
silver is used, or nitric acid on a gold wire. Many other substances 
are employed. The nausea produced by the use of chloride of zinc, 
or nitrate of silver, is particularly disagreeable. I have, however, 
the strongest objection to the use of arsenic, more so than to any 
other substance ; and it is not without much thought on the subject, 
that I have come to the conclusion that it ought not to be employed 
in dental surgery. I have known instances in which this agent has 
been used, and the most acute and severe pain — ^in fiuit, absolute 
torture ~ has followed for several days, before stopping the cavity 
could be accomplished. Besides the pain, there is also the danger 
arising from its absorption. A few months ago, a case of fatal 
poisonii^ appeared in the journals, which depended upon its absorption 
after employment in a dental operation. Added to the time required 
to destroy a tooth-pulp by these various substances, there is also the 
mischief caused by their local application to the teeth themselves^ 
which should not be lost sight of in the consideration of this question. 
CondiuioHi, — I have now been in the habit of employing the 
electric cautery for upwards of six years, and during that time, have 
used it in more than five thousand instances, with an amount of 
success that has surpassed my most sanguine expectations, and 
without the occurrence of a single accident worthy of mention. I 
Biay truly say, that there are very tew cases of toothach which 
cannot be relieved by it, when the membrane or tooth-pulp can be 
got at to destroy it. These very few cases are the exceptional 
instances which have already been referred to. It has been held by 
writers on diseases of the teeth, that the impossibility of instanta- 
neously effecting the absolute destruction of the tooth-pulp in such 
teeth as are situated at the back of the mouth, which possess several 
diverging roots, is a sufficient ground for rejecting the means which 
were employed for that purpose— namely, the heating of a wire, in 
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the form of the actaal cauteiy, which cannot at any time be main- 
tained at a white heat. It was in consequence of this jerj grest 
difficulty that the actual cautery has fallen into disuse. Now, the 
advantage which the electric cautery has oyer erery other conceiTable 
method, is, that the white heat produced, and which cannot be ob- 
tained in any other numner, eflects'the purpose desired suddenly and 
with completeness. Besides this, it can be applied with perfect ease 
and fieedom to teeth situated in any part of Uie mouth without the 
risk or danger of burning it^-a risk almost imposrible to avoid, with 
the greatest care, when the actual cauteiy or heated iron was 
employed. 

It might be supposed, again, that some imaginary terror is likely 
to be excited in the patient's mind, at the idea of the electric cautery, 
in the shape of an incandescent body being used for any purpose in 
the mouth. I can truly say, that in the large amount of experience 
of its use which has fallen to my lot, that there is not the slightest 
ground for such a supposition. If this be an objection to its employ- 
ment, then it falls to the ground, for I can call to mind no instance 
where this fear was manifested. Sometimes, as has been before men- 
tioned, the wire is introduced already heated into the mouth, iriien 
being applied to the tooth. 

At one time much dread of the actual cautery arose, from the 
burning of the mouth by the heated handle of the instrument, which 
was unavoidably employed to keep the wire hot, and this occarioned, 
we believe, its comparative rejection in this country. With the 
electric cautery such accidents are avoided ; I may say, they scarcely 
ever occur, in the hands of any ordinarily skilful man, for, owing to 
the extreme fineness of the wire employed, the local heat, though 
intense, is very limited in its action, and with due care the tooth sub- 
stance need not suffer any appreciable injury. For the same reason, 
with the additional and more powerful one, of suddenly breaking the 
connection between the poles of the battery, no injury can happen to 
the mouth or gums. 

Such, then, are the uses and advantages of this valuable agent in 
dental practice, and so well known is it becoming to a large number 
of the public, that a considerable proportion of my patients come 
recommended to me by medical men and others, for the express pur- 
pose of cauterization by it. 

In March, a lady, to two of whose teeth I applied it instead of 
extracting them, writes to me, ^'Neither of my teeth have given me 
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the least uneaaiiiefls. I am rare I haye much to thank yoa for. Now, 
one need not fear the approach of toothach ; we are ao much more 
fiivoared than those who liTed a hundred years ago." These two 
teeth were, I may observe, cauterized and stopped at the same sitting. 

I can now with still greater confidence, and much larger experi- 
eoee, lay this most valuable and efficient remedy before the notice of 
my pr(rifessional brethren than I did in 1851. Very many years' 
constant trial have only further conTinoed me, that for ingenuity, 
sinqrfidty of c<mtriTance and application, nothing that has hitherto 
been invented can surpass it; and I again confidently leaye it in 
thdr hands, gladly avmling myself of my connection with the College 
of Bentiits, as one of its members, as a medium of doing so. (Hear^ 
hmr). 

I feel great pleasure in thanking you for your kind attention during, 
I fear, the tedious deliveiy of my paper on the electric cautery (no^ 
nojj and at some future period, I shall be most happy to prepare 
another paper, which I hope will meet with the same indulgence which 
you have so kindly extended to the one I have just read. (Hear). 
Permit me again to express a hope, that every Member of this 
Coll^ will not lose an opportunity of contributing his mental and 
physical energies for the benefit of this College, and the advancement 
of Dental Science, feeling as I do, that the prosperity of this excellent 
Institution mainly depends on our united exertions. I mentioned, 
that I felt much indebted to Messrs. George Knight, of Foster Lane, 
for the apparatus, and neatly-constructed battery that they sent 
to the College of Dentists. (Heaty hear). 



Mr. W. G. Bennett, Associate, inquired, of what metal the con- 
ductor was composed at the point, where contact was made, and 
broken ; and finding it to be silver, said, he had found it advisable to 
have it coated with gold, silver being so easily tarnished by means 
of the sulphur of the atmosphere, the compound formed, being a bad 
conductor, whereas, the surface of gold always remained clean, and 
in good order. 

The President observed, that he had for several years employed 
the electric cautery, as first introduced by Mr. Harding, for destroy- 
ing the sensibility of the dental pulp. He could not say that his 
applications were invariably attended with success ; on the contrary, 
he found, by experience, that it was necessary, after its application, 
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to wait eren a month, nay, in tome cases, even three or six monthB, 
before he stopped the tooth. During the interval, he ordered the 
patient to dress the tooth with some kind of sedative, in coDJunction 
with spirit ; such as, for example, three grains of morphia, nuxed 
vrith two drachms of a saturated solution of camphor, in either dilo- 
loform or spirits of wine ; in fiict, he had found the preceding remedy 
an excellent dressing in all cases of exposed pulp or sensitive dentine. 
But he must confess, that in those cases wherein he had employed 
the actual cautery, and filled the tooth some three or four days 
after, the results were invariably periostial inflammation, aoeom- 
panied with alveolar abscess, and either the tooth had to be imme- 
diately extracted, or the stopping removed, and an antiphlogistic 
mode of treatment employed. He therefore arrived at this conduaon, 
that if the actual cautery be employed, it is necessary that the 
vitality of the tooth should agun recover its normal state. (Bean 
hear). 

Mr. Mathews observed, that in applying the electric cautery, 
great care should be used in conducting the wire to the spot on which 
it was required to act, without allowing it to touch, when heated, 
the enamel, or other portion of the tooth. 

Mr. Harding thought, that the objections made by gentlemen 
would be found very fully answered in the paper which he had had 
the honour to read to the College. He had had very extensive practice 
in the use of the electric cautery, and he felt no doubt that it was 
the most perfect cautery that could be used. (liear^ hear). 

Thanks were then voted, amidst applause, to Mr. Harding, for 
his interesting and instructive paper. 



MUSEUM AND LIBRARY EEPORT, July 1857. 

The following is a list of articles which have been presented to the 
Museum and Library of this College, since the last report, May 5, 
1857, viz. :— 

Adult StuUf With irregtdar dev^pmeni of teeth. — Presented by 
W. Hutchins, Esq. 

Skull of Childy with lemporary and permanent teeth. — Presented 
by W. Hutchins, Esq. 

One »et of euperior MazUlaty Bones. — Presented by W. Hut- 
chins, Esq. 
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Otm iet if ^ iuperiar and n^erior Maxiikuy Bones^ teeth oom- 
fiele^ with ezpo9edfang9.^^xeBeji\j&i by W. Hutchinsy Esq. 

A CaUy containing varuma epeeimens of Corundum WheeU^ 4^.— 
Prettnted by Messrs. Pratt & Fletcher, Piccadilly. 

JSiffki grain* of Fluoride of Siiieon — Presented by H. L. Jacob, Esq 

Two epeeimene of fomr-fanged upper Wiedom Teeth, — Presented 
by R. Thomson, Esq. 

Model of a Pgrometer, far meaeuring heate higher than can be 
imdieated hg the fiieretiry.^Presented by Donaldson M^Kenzie, Esq. 

Shdl of a Cat. — Presented by Charles James Fox, Esq. 

Specimen if Bone-fitting of twentg gears ago, — Presented by 
J. Harley, Esq. 

Caee of Exoetoeie, — Presented by John Lee Statham, Esq. 

Dr. Roid'e ** Dental Compreee" for arreeUng alveotar hemorrhage, 
— ^Presented by Dr. Reid. 

Caee of various specimens tf deciduous Teeth, — Presented by 
-^ Parker, Esq. 

Caee containing various specimens if Advth Teeth, — ^Presented by 
— Parker, Esq. 

Charles Jambs Fox, 

Hon, Librarian and Curator, 



LECTURES. 



By Dr. Gladstone, F.RS. 

ON BONB, ENAMEL, AND THE METALS, ETC. USED IN DENTI8TBT. 

The following is a summary of the lectures delivered by Dr. 
Gladstone in the College of Dentists :— - 

Lectuiie 1. 

The lecturer commenced by refering to the previous lecture by 
Mr. Hogg, in which he had shown that, in the words of Prof. Huxley, 
*^ the teeth are true dermic structures, formed by the deposition of 
calcareous matter beneath the basement membrane of a dermic papilla, 
or that which corresponds with one." Thus far the anatomist and 
physiologist might proceed ; it remained for the chemist to examine 

M 
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the compontion of these dental tissues, and the calcareous matter 
deposited in them. * 

The tissues themselves were exhibited to the audience by dissoly- 
ing out the mineral portion of a tooth by hydrochloric acid. This 
** cartilage" is an organic principle, composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen, with, according to Schlieper, 0.13 per cent of 
aulphur. When boiled in water it swells up, and dissolves, yielding, 
according to the observations of the lecturer, made on human teeth, 
pure gelatine, and no chondrine. There is also a small quantity of 
membrane, which is not gelatinized by water, with the blood-vessels, 
nerve-substance, and a little fitt. 

The hard portion of the tooth connsts of lime, in combination 
with phosphoric and carbonic acids and fluorine. A little magnesia 
replaces a portion of the lime. Certain soluble salts are sometimes 
mentioned in analyns of teeth, but these were considered scarcely 
to belong to the hard portion, and always occur in very small and 
varying quantity. On the addition of ammonia to the solution in 
hydrochloric acid, the original phosphate of lime and fluoride of caldom 
appeared as a flacculent white precipitate ; and on the subsequent 
addition of carbonate of soda, the carbonate of lime was reproduced 
as a chalky deposit. The following are the average proportions of 
these constituents, as deduced from the best analysis published :^ 

Bone. DentJne or iTOiy. 

Phosphate of lime *•...••••• • • • 57 65 

Carbonate of lime 8 5 

Fluoride of calcium . . • • , 1 I 

Phosphate of magnesia • . . I • 1 

Cartilage 33 28 

100 100 

EnameL 
Phosphate of lime •••••••••. 85.0 

Carbonate of lime . . . • • 7*5 

Fluoride of calcium 3.0 

Phosphate of magnesia 1.5 

Membrane 3.0 

100.0 

The cement differs from bone merely in containing rather more 
organic matter. Different individuals, however, differ considerably 
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in the oompodtion of their teeth ; molan, as a rule, contain more 
mmeral substance than indsora ; and as the teeth become older, they 
change somewhat, principally by the great diminution of the car- 
bonate, as compared with the phosphate of lime. The following 
table from Lassaigne's experiments was among the diagrams exhibited. 

Oqsanic Phospli. C«rh. 

Matter. Lnnt. Lime. 

Ohildofoiieday 35.0 51.0 14 

Child of six years 28.0 60.0 ••••.. 11.4 

Adult man 29.0 61.0 10.0 

Manofeigfaty-one years.. •• 33.0 C6.0 1.0 

The lecturer then passed on to consider the chemical changes that 
take place in the teeth. There are changes from within — growth, 
and repair, besides disease and decay— a subject claiming the most 
leiious attention of the dentist, but one to the knowledge of which 
chemistry as yet has made no valuable contribution. There are 
changes from without, dependant on the action of whatever passes 
into the mouth. The most constant of these agents is the saliva— 
a secretion from various glands. Now this substance has been shewn 
to differ in composition, as derived from the parotid gland, or from 
those in and beneath the buccal mucous membrane; and though 
analyses, more or less complete, have been published by Wright, 
Mitflcherlich, Berzelius, Tiedemann, Oruelin, Lehmann, Frerichs, 
Van Setten, Magendie, Bernard, L'Heritier, Bayer, Enderlin, 
Tilanus, Jacubowitsch, and perhaps others, the lecturer found him* 
self unable to say, with any degree of certainty, the general compo- 
ntion of this liquid. The following was given as perhaps the best 
ayerage for mixed saliva :-^< 

Water 990.0 

Ptyalin 2.5 

Albumen 1.5 

Mucus 2.0 

Soda 0.8 

Phosph. and chlor. of alk 2.5 

Sulphocyanide of alkali • 0.1 

Lime, sulphates, fat, &c 0.0 

1 000.0 

In the normal condition, the saliva is slightly alkaline, as may 
be tested by reddened litmus paper, or yellow turmeric, which are 

M 2 
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changed in colour by it. This u due, according to lomey to carbonate 
of soda — according to others, to an aUcaline phosphate. In any case, 
such Baliva cannot injure the teeth ; but in long &8ttng, in dyapepda, 
inflanunatory affections of the stomach, iheumaUsm, &c., it becomes 
acid, and though yeiy slightly so, it must, by its constantly bathing 
the teeth, dissolve more or less of their calcareous substance ; and 
though this may not generally be the primary cause of caries, it 
cannot fail to accelerate that action. Food containing nmdi finegar, 
or other acids, must also attack the teeth; indeed, a tooth was 
exhibited which had been partially dissolved by acetic acid. Strongly 
acid medicines are detrimental in the same way ; and the use of add 
dentifrices cannot be too strmigly deprecated. The Ibnnation of 
** tartar" was said to be connected with the saliva : it is very various 
in composition, consisting mainly of earthy phosphates held together 
by animal matter. Some calculi taken from the parotid gland were 
exhibited ; they ccmsiited of carbonate and phosphate of lime, with 
organic substance. 

Dr. Gladstone then proceeded to explain the chemical questions 
that arise in the treatment of diseases of the teeth. If by decay 
or fracture the nerve be exposed, it may be burnt, or may be destroyed 
by powerful chemical agents. Creosote, tannin, tincture of galls, 
nitric acid, diloride of zinc, salts of cobalt, and other substances, 
are used for this purpose. Their action was explained and demos- 
strated by taking the clear white of a fresh egg, which bears a 
chemical analogy to the albuminous substances that constitute the 
nerve, and acting upon it by nitric acid, or creosote, whereby it was 
coagulated just as though it had been boiled. In this way also these 
chemical agents coagulate, and destroy the integrity of the nerve* 

Lectubb 2* 

The lecturer commenced by stating, that the deletenous effect of 
a weak or debilitated stomach, or of an acid character of food, on the 
teeth, which he had inferred on a priori grounds, he had since found 
to be confirmed by experience, and to be recognised by the profession. 
He warned dentists against the too abundant use of escharotics, as 
these powerful agents, while destroying the nerve, have more or le» 
effect on other parts of the tooth. He proceeded to describe the 
different kinds of stopping which have been employed to fill up 
cavities in the teeth. It might be naturally supposed, thai a 
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rabttance closely resembling in chemical composition the mineral 
matter of the tooth, would be best ; and accordingly D'Ostermeyer's 
eement had been deyised, consisting of thirteen parts of pure caustic 
lime, and twelve parts of anhydrous phosphoric acid, mixed to- 
gether and inserted in the cavity, where they combine to a hard 
mass* There are, however, great practical difficulties in the use of 
this ; and such earthy stoppings (including the terro-metallic cement, 
three parts sulphate of lime, and one part peroxide of iron) are apt to 
fiJl out. Another idea is acted upon ; resins are soflened by spirit, 
and forced into the hole. These serve very well for temporary stop* 
pings, but generally become loose, and of course want entirely the 
hardness and strength of the original teeth. Gutta percha has lately 
been found well adapted for this purpose. 

A widely different method of stopping, however, is adopted by 
preference. Metals are employed. The proper solvent for these sub* 
stances are other metals in a fluid condition, for instance, mercury, or 
quicksilver. Mercury has also the property of forming alloys with 
many metals, called amalgams, the physical characters of which 
were demonstrated by the ammoniacal amalgum. The quicksilver 
combining with the ammonium swelled to perhaps thirty times its 
or^nal bulk, and became semi-solid and plastic. In dentistry an 
amalgam of silver and mercury is much used. The main objection 
to it arises from the injurious physiological properties of mercury. Soil- 
ness is a desideratum in metals to enable them to be compressed into 
every part of the cavity ; and this property is possessed to a great 
extent by some metals, such as potassium. The softest metal, 
however, which can be actually used, is lead ; it is also a cheap 
metal ; but it forms a bad stopping, for it soon becomes covered with 
a film of oxide, which dissolves in an alkaline liquid, like the saliva, 
as was shewn by experiment, and the taking of small quantities of 
lead into the system will, in time, produce the fearful disease termed 
colica pictorum. Lead, also, as was experimentally demonstrated, 
is blackened by sulphuretted hydrogen, and by those organic principles 
containing sulphur which form a large portion of our food. Gold 
is unquestionably the best material for the stopping of teeth under 
ordinary circumstances. It is a metal of spec. grav. 1 9.3, fusing 
at 2016° F., ductile, and so very malleable, that gold leaf may be 
made of only one two-hundred-thousandth of an inch in thickness ; 
bat what pre-eminently fits it for use in the mouth is its great 
durability, and the fact that it is unaffected by air or water, single 
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acids, alkalies, or tulphnntted hydrogen. For sU^ping teeth it ahould 
be pure, but for general dental purposes, it should be alloyed, not with 
copper, but with silTer. Platinum — a white metal— closely reaembleB 
gold in most respects ; it is less easily fused, has a spec. grav. <ii 21.5, 
is nearly as malleable, and is equally unaffected by such chemical agents 
as may find their way into the mouth. Palladium closely resembles pla- 
tinum, and has been much used, but its price has greatly risen of late. 
Silver has a spec. gray, of 10.5, fuses at 1873°, is extremely ductile 
and malleable, and is unaffected by air or water. It is rather mare 
easily attacked by other substances than gold is, but its chief disadvan- 
tage in the mouth is, that its beautiful white colour is gradually changed 
to perfect blackness by the sulphur compounds in the food. Tin has 
the same advantages as gold or platinum, but in an inferior d^^ree. 
Cadmium, another white metal, harder than tin, of spec. gray. 8.7» 
fusing at 442^ and very malleable, has been used with some succesa. 
When aluminium, the white metal, of only 2.6 spec, gray., derived 
from clay, was lately produced in quantity, it was expected that it would 
prove valuable in the stopping of teeth ; but though malleable and 
unaffected by acids, it is easily attacked by alkaUes, and therefore by 
the saliva. Fusible alloys of bismuth, lead, and tin, have been recom- 
mended for stopping ; but they can only be fused and pot into the 
tooth at a temperature just under that of boiling water, and they 
have all the disadvantages of lead. There is an objection in many 
cases to metallic stoppings, arising from the easy conduction of heat 
or cold to the exposed nerve ; but this may be obviated by interposing 
between the metal and the nerve, asbestos, horn, or some other 
non-conductor. 

Dr. Gladstone then proceeded to describe rapidly the manufacture 
of artificial teeth. They are sometimes cut from the tusks of the 
hippopotamus, or the walrus ; but in such a case, it must be remem- 
bered that the ivory is dead, and hence decomposition and blackening 
of the animal portion of the artificial tooth gradually ensues. Mineral 
teeth are made in very nearly the same way as porcelain, but they 
are not so brittle as that article. The materials employed in their 
manufacture are felspar, kaolin (decomposed felspar), some kinds of 
clay, silica (flint or quartz), and sometimes glass and borax ; and for 
colouring — compounds of platinum, gold, manganese, cobalt, titanium, 
uranium, zinc, and silver. The processes of moulding the teeth, 
baking them so as to form a kind of biscuit ware, puttii^ on the 
enamel, firing them in a mufHe fmnace, and annealing, were briefly 
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rec^pitiikted ; the formatioii of minenl or ivory blodn, and of gold 
plat€S> was glaneed at ; as well as the materials used in modelliDf , 
Tis^ wax, phwter of Paris, metallic alloys (anc, bismuth, aikl tin), 
and lead. 

The leetum esplained that he had not time to enter upon me- 
ehanifflil detaik, nor yet upon many principles of natural philosophy 
that were of high interest to the dentist ; nor had he becan able to 
apeak of chloroform, morphia, qcunine, or other articles of materia 
medica, in this rapid introdactioQ to chemistry in its applications to 
denial sdenee and art 
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lis meeting of the Profession, both publicly convened and pleasantly 
carried out, vras a grateful stimulus to exertion on the part of the 
Gonmiittee entrusted with the revision of the rules, and the further 
organisation of the entire scheme. The feeling that they had been 
in actual contact with the expressed wishes of many of their brother 
practitioners— that those wishes had been expressed in an unmistak- 
b\Aj friendly manner, and moreover with an amount of confidence in 
them (the committee) as their executive for the time bebg — rendered 
the office they had been requested to fill, one of much more pleasant- 
ness than the most sanguine among them at the outset believed it 
would prove. Up to the time of this meeting, they had indefatiga- 
bly exerted themselves to lay before the profession a code of sugges- 
timis as plain as they were practica], and they had seen that these 
passed the ordeal of conflicting opinions with a very large share of 
Boccess ; for, although not altogether perfect, they had proved trust- 
worthy guides to a clearer decision, and therefore were of the utmost 
value. 

This was an achievement of which they could well afford to be 
proud, the subject, the material, and the opposing element without 
being what it was ; and accordingly, with the full persuasion that the 
result of their future deliberations would be received with the same 
amount of earnest good faith that they themselves resolved to keep in 
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the matter, these gentlemen leaasembled fer bvuraietB on the 2(Hh of 
the same month. 

Carefully to go oyer the objectionable portions of the rules was of 
course the first matter, and this demanded a large amount of patience, 
far each alteration as it was introduced, brought about long, and some- 
times Tory wearisome discussions. The Committee Mi thatcTeiy 
step they then took must be of greats importance than the preoediiig 
one— the higher the finish they desired to giro, so much the more 
care was inyolred in the process ; and it became in ereiy way eatp^ 
dient that the next report should be one capable of unanimoot 
adoption. 

Knowmg, moreover, that a Society had been and still was in the 
field, strengthened with names of professional notoriety, with the in- 
tention of disarming, and if possible defeating the present rooyement, 
the Committee could not help feeling an augmented interest in, and a 
deeper anxiety for their own success. Night ai%er night did they 
conyene with an amount of earnestness well worthy the cause in which 
they were engaged, and frequently their deliberations extended to 
midnight. 

The Committee deeming it not only expedient but just to the 
Assistants of Dental Practitioners, to offer as much c^portunity as 
possible for the enjoyment of those privileges the Institution would 
be able to confer, issued a circular explaining the precise position those 
gentlemen would hold, should they enrol themselyes as AssoeiaCe 
Members. This circular, it is believed, was well received by the 
large majority of those to whom it was sent ; fiff it set at rest the idea 
which had more than once manifested itself, that these gentlemra 
would be considered as holding inferior positions in the Society, and 
treated accordingly. 

Here indeed was a movement, the liheraiity of which has rinoe 
been censured, but which those who have watched the working of the 
entire scheme have never felt called upon to regret. When the 
Committee's intentions touching Associate Members became known, 
opinions in some quarters were given as to the advisability of not too 
freely introducing the democratic element, lest it should impede the 
consistent progress of the Institution. Up to the present, however, 
these opinions have not been verified. Whether this peculiar element 
has ever existed it is well to doubt ; certain it is that no Member or 
Associate who may have entertained the views in questioui has been 
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10 unwise as to giTe the nme an undue preponderance. ^ Why ihoold 
thej ?" it may he asked. 

The important question of the rights and privileges of Associate 
Members having heen agreed to hy the C<»nmittee) and unanimouaij 
pronoaneed a step in the right direction hy them, the many other 
sabjects left for their consideration were consecutirely discussed. 
Periiaps the most important was the name or rather designation by 
whicfa this movement should be made known to the professbn, and 
the publie alike. The settlement of this matter provoked considera- 
ble dbcussion. Originally it was determined that there should be a 
Dental Society ; then again the pretensions of thii agitation ramified 
floffieiently to call forth the title of an Institute ; and so it was very 
neariy ananged that we should have a British Institute of Dental 
Sdence. Opinions from all sides were tendered, and the Gonmiittee 
leeeived veiy many letters on the subject of the ^* Name.*' Upon 
further consideration, however, it became evident that the movement 
was pre-eminently an eduooHmial cne ; that the first idea of its 
feunder had become somewhat misty and dim in the brighter light of 
its now gradually augmenting importance ; and with the full desire 
sod steady aim which the Committee had of making this structure 
worthy of the Profession's acceptance, by its own intrinsic merits, 
end, feeling as they did that nothing short of what would elevate 
sod improve the Dentist was worth the trouble of starting, they one 
and all resolved that a Dental College alone would satisfy their 
desires. Upon the question being put it was unanimously agreed 
that the title which they should reconunend for adoption by the Pro- 
fession, be '« The College of Dentists of England." 

Thus much accomplished, the laws were adjusted and made to 
coincide with the proposed appellation. It being necessary that the 
consent of those gentlemen who might be proposed by the Committee 
to fill the offices of President, Vice-Presidents, Cotmcil, &c. should be 
obtamed, prior to their being submitted for election at the General 
Meeting of the Profession, it was resolved, that the following should 
be communicated with, either personally or by letter ; viz. as Vice- 
Presidents, Messrs. Merry weather, Normansell, A. Clark, P. Clark, 
C. Glendon, J. Robinson, Warren, N. King (Exeter), T. G. Palmer 
(Cheltenham), S. Tibbs (Cheltenham), S. L. Oxley (Leeds), Wood- 
cock (Norwich), R. Reed (Edinbtiigh). As Council, Messrs. R. 
Hepburn, D. Mackenrae, Mitchell, Lintott, Underwood, W. Perkins^ 
W. F. Rogers, C. Rogers, Rymer, Vasey, Gray, Wwte, Winter- 
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bottom, Imrie, boil, H. L. Jacob (Bzidgewater), Murphy (Derby). 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. A. Hill. Honorary Librarian and Curator, 
Mr. G. J. Fox. Letters were therefore addressed to the Countiy 
Practitioners, Mr. Hill undertaking to Tisit those who resided in town. 

This was an anxious time for the Committee, as they earaestly 
hoped to be able to go before thor professional brethren with a list of 
names of that importance which they required to give solidity and 
strength to their enterprise, and become a guarantee for the wudm 
cpmtmtdi they hoped to see pumied. To ensure the acquieacenoe of 
these gentlemen was a step essentially necessary to them, as the 
lesson they had received mi the occasion of the first meeting of the 
Profession, was by no means one of the things so much of the past as 
to be overlooked. On that occasion their inadvertence gave ofTimee ; 
they therefore determined to avoid the fotal rock now. 

About this time the Committee folt that Mr. A. Th<»nBon would 
be an acquisition to them in their deliberations, and that gentleman 
was solicited to become one of their number, in which he acquiesced. 

On the next meeting of the Committee, Mr. Hill announced, as 
the result of his canvass, that only two gentlemen (Messrs. Merry- 
weather and Lintott) had consented to act ; and that he had had con- 
ndereble difficulty in overruling their objections. The remaining 
lists of names were announced as ^^ undecided," the consequenos 
being, that Mr. Hill was requested to visit these gentlemen a second 
time. Messrs. Warren and P. Matthews were suggested as additiom 
to the list of Council ; and it was further decided, that these two 
gentlemen be requested to act in that capacity. 

Whilst the Committee were wuting for replies from the countiy 
practitioners, their time was occupied in delibemting upon the most 
appropriate locality where they might raise the standard of deotd 
reform, by occupying a suite of rooms sudi as would be required to 
commence proceedings, after the next general meeting had decided 
upon those whom they would have to regulate and conduct ihst 
affairs for the first eventful year. Many were the suggestions madO) 
and not a few offers presented themselves ; but time wore on, and 
matters of more immediate importance were at hand, which demanded 
prompt and eneigetic action, so that although very desirous of being 
in a position to offer an eligible position for the Coundl's final and 
future decidon, the Committee were compelled to allow this matter 
to take a secondary and subordinate place in their deliberations. 

On the. next meeting of the Committee it was announced that 
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Mr. FalmeTy of Gheltenham, declined all ooimeetion with the more* 
inent; but Messn. Ozley (Leeds), N. King (Exeter), S. Ilbbe 
(Qieiteiiham), H. L. Jacob (Bridge water), R. Reid (Edinbiugh), and 
othoi, had written, expiening their willingness to aet in the eapadty 
asngned by the Committee, if elected at the ensuing general meeting. 

Thus then matters looked more eneounging ; the list of Vice- 
Presidents and Council gradually filled up, and the Committee ielt 
that there was eirery ht^ of hanng a goodly array of names to pro* 
psse lor the acceptance of those who might assemble. Next came 
the principal and very important matter of the office of President. 

80 much real difficulty had bem experienced in obtaining the 
consent (^ the parties who had, up to the present signified their readi- 
nen to take the various offices assigned to them (conditionally) by 
the Conunittee, that very grave doubts were entertained as to the le-* 
suit of the canvass for the Presidency. 

The Committee could not help feeling the force and weight of the 
•evend reasons that had been assigned for the refusals they had re- 
caved, and hence the more conspicuous office now demanding a man 
of notoriety to fill it, was a matter of very great anxiety (firom the 
iheer nature of the case) to them. Knowing the marked position^ 
the peculiarly prominent place any gentleman who would stand for 
Pies^ent would occupy, it was a matter of some difficulty to decide 
upon a fitting person. 

After long and mature deliberation, the Committee determined to 
Tenture the question with Mr. Robinson, as an old and respected 
member of the profession. Mr. Hill was deputed to wut upon thai 
gentleman, and request his assent to their proposal. Accordingly Mr. 
Hill did so, and was received with every mark of attention and re- 
spect; but the wish of the Committee was so thoroughly unexpected 
by Mr. Robinson, that he could not give any reply at the moment. 
Many and cogent reasons were adduced by Mr. Hill in favour of the 
Committee's proposal, which in their turn were as ridlfully parried, 
and one after the other declined, with a great amount of validity. 
Above an hour was thus occupied in strong argument, pro and eon ; 
but Mr. Robinson's reasons were so many and forcible against the 
proposal, that Mr. Hill was at length compelled to acknowledge his 
defeat. 

And here it may not be inappropriate to remind the Members 
of the College of Dentists of England, that this request was not 
by any means such as a gentleman in Mr. Robinson's posi- 
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tion need care rerj much in granting. The lancoxous jealoutj of the 
piofesdon had heen ** a tale oft told," and now had shown its grim 
reality in the mihappy division of itself into two distinct, and more- 
over distant sections. Pride had not heen dead or dormant, hut with 
much effect had, on the contrary, shown how implacable it could he. 
The high barrier which in England exists between the employer and 
the employed, seemed raised higher at this moment than it had ever 
been before ; and that unmistakable distinction existing between the 
man of large practice and the man of comparatively small practice, 
appeared as a huge gulf which might not be passed. 

These disaffections, to say nothing of the many of minor impor- 
tance, which may be expected to hamper any other profession, as well 
as that of dentistry, were quite enough in themselves to deter a per- 
son from coming forward to be made the object of unkind, nay, of 
untruthful remarks ; and therefore it was not to be wondered at, that 
a gentleman in Mr. Robinson's position would rather remain as a 
mere spectator, than occupy a most unenviable position, as at that 
moment it was. 

Nevertheless, it is not only just, but absolutely true, to record 
here the fact, that Mr. Robinson, so far from studying himself, gave 
Mr. Hill the promise, that although refusing there and then to act as 
President, yet he considered it but justice to the Committee calmly 
to contemplate their request, and with the desire that Mr. Hill should 
call upon him the next day, the matter rested. 

At the appointed hour Mr. Hill was granted the interview, which 
was to decide the question of Mr. Robinson's willingness to allow 
himself to be nominated as President of the embryo College of Den- 
tists. To say that his determination to accede to the Committee's 
request had been made, would be to speak without regard to troth ; 
for the bias was evidently the other way, and very faint were the 
hopes that the desired end would be obtuned. 

Argument, however, wrought out a change in Mr. Robinson's 
views ; and reflecting upon the state of the profession, and firmly be- 
lieving that this movement was, like the first streak of morning, the 
beginning of brighter and better things, he gave his consent to the 
proposal, and allowed Mr. Hill to place his name at the head of the 
list of office bearers. 

These facts prove the injustice of the remarks which have been 
made, touching Mr. Robinson's readiness to accept the President's 
chair of the College of Dentists of England. Envy and ill-will ar^ 
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gofltj of many abfoid and mikind anotions ; but the thorough-heart- 
edneas of Mr. Robinaon't endeaToura in hit office, the unflag^ng seal 
he haa manifeated in the cause of the piofeauon's redemption, and 
hk wiomy acta of dismtereatedneat and perwnal self-denial, are to 
many buttreases againat the underhanded attacks of those who would 
miarepiesent him ; and to all such, as well as to those who haye been 
led into un&Tonrable conclusions with regyrd to the President of 
the College, we would say— 

^ Audi alteivm partem." 

Where no other gentleman of equal position would yenture, 
Mr. Robinson has Mioody and maintained the rights and privileges of 
the leas fortunate in the profession ; and, further, has lent his time, 
his eneigy, and influence, to better their condition ; therefore, should 
no one else think of this, let the Members of the College of Dentists 
of England be the last to forget it ; for it is a fact, the importance 
of which is already palpable in no small degree. 

Ereiything now was gradually assuming a more satisfactoiy ap- 
pearance— ^the list of yice-Presidents and Council was complete — 
Mr. P. Matthews kindly offered to become Treasurer, if elected ; and, 
with Mr. Rymer and Mr. Hill as Secretaries, and Mr. Fox as Librarian 
and Curator, the Committee felt pleasure in anticipating the forth- 
coming Meeting. 

It was determined that only those who, in reply to a circular 
which had been forwarded them, had sent in their adhesion to the 
eauae, should be present, as this was to be a Meeting of Dentists 
who had determined to organize an Institution, with certain laws 
for its guidance, and by which laws each person had signified hia 
intention to be bound. To these, then, cards of admission were 
forwarded, and their attendance requested on the eyening of the 16th 
December. A Meeting of the Committee was conyened one week 
preyioosly, to make all preliminary arrangements; and as the 
Freemasons' Tayem was considered both central and conyenient, it 
was arranged that there the Meeting should be holden. 

Mr. D. Mackenzie occupied the chair on the eyening in question, 
and the room was well filled with gentlemen, eyincing, by their 
presence, the interest they felt in the matter. Laige sheets of paper 
had been placed in a committee-room below, whereon was printed a 
short form of declaration, the signing of which implied the writer's 
wilfingness to subnut to such laws as should be passed by the majority 
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present; and these papers were tolerably written oTer before the 
Meeting commenced. The Chiurman opened the Meeting with a 
suitable address. The laws were then proposed seriatim, and passed; 
and it was then determined^ that, as a whole, they should form tiie 
laws by which the College of Dentists of England should be regulated. 

The next proceedmg was to elect officers, in which, all who were 
qualified by the now recognised laws of the College were invited to 
take part. Some time was taken up at this part of the proceedings 
by the payment of subscriptions, and the long table at the end of the 
room soon became crowded with gentlemen desirous of fulfilling this 
portion of their engagements. 

The ballot was then announced as about to take place, which in 
due form was proceeded with, the result being, that the (oDowing 
gentlemen were duly elected to senre as the officers for the first 
year; yiz.— 



Jambs Robinson, £sq. 



VICE-PBBBIDINTS . 



A. Clark, Esq. (London) 
S. CoRBBTT, Esq. (Dublin) 
F. B. Iklaok, Esq. (Edinburgh) 
N. Kino, Esq. (Exeter) 



J. L. OxLBY, Esq. (Leeds) 
R. Reid, Esq. (EldinbTirgh) 
F. H. Tbouson, Esq. (Glssgow) 
S. TiBBS, Esq. (Cheltenham) 



OOUHOIL. 



W. Cbamptbn, Esq. (London) 
W. L. Canton, Esq. ( „ ) 
J. Harlet, Esq. ( n ) 

R. Hepburn, Esq. ( n ) 
W. Hunt, Esq. (Yeovil) 
H. L. Jaoob, Esq. (Bridgewater) 
W. H. LiNTOTT, Esq. (London) 



D. Mackenzie, Esq. (London) 



n 



n 



T. Underwood, Esq. (London) 



J. Merryweathkr, Esq. ( 
J. W, MiTOBELL, Esq. ( 
J. B. Murpht, Esq. (Derby) 
W. Perkins, Esq. (I^ondon) 
C. RooRRs, Esq. ( „ ) 
A. Thomson, Esq. ( „ ) 



) 
) 



P. Matthews^ Esq. (London) 



HOV. 8ECBSTABIE8. 
S. L. Rymrr, Esq. (Croydon) | A. Hill, Esq. (London) 

UBEABT AVD KUSKUIL 
C. J. Fox, Esq. (London) 
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Long and loud cheen ^owed this statement, and the Meeting 
broke up with a strong feeling of satisfiu^ion at the resultso triumphantly 
accomplished. From that night the Dentists of England could point 
to a publicly and fiurly constituted College, which according to the 
support it was to receive, was destined to wipe out the stun of 
incompetence from the profession. Its laws were founded in impar- 
tiality and liberality; its deyelopment henceforward was to be of 
that steady character which does not need either undoing or repeating ; 
and under the shelter of this Institution the young student might 
come and be tutored in his ayocation, and at the end of his studies 
go forth as well yened in his profession as his own and the public 
interests demanded. This was a great day for the dental profession, 
and the Proyisional Committee retired from their duties with con- 
uderable pride, and a very huge share of praise. 

Thus it has been shown that dental reform was not one of those 
utterly impossible things so many said it was ; and more than this, 
it has been fully proved that many of the leading men in the profession 
dther could not or wouid not effect it. 

The attainment of this important design teaches a forcible lesson, 
and adds another instance to the many already so well-known, of the 
uselessness of hoping for a revolution to proceed through the great 
ones of the community. 

The working out of the College to the present time, practically 
illustrates that such men do not iee the necessity of alteration, because 
they do noi fed it. The homely saying of '^ where the shoe pinches/' 
is applicable here. The great end that has been gained has been 
euentiaUjf the work of a few energetic men, who, so long as they 
had the countenance and moral support of others in like positions 
with themselves, determined to give their time, their energy, and 
what else they had to spare, for the general good. These are just the 
ones who will not allow themselves to be outstripped in so good a 
cause ; and will not only deserve, but receive the genuine and hearty 
thanks of their brother practitioners, when the present magnates of 
the profession are gathered to their fathers. 
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DENTAL SURGERY AND MECHANICS. 

PROSOPALGIA— TIC DOLOREUX. 

Br JAun B. Dixon, D.D.S. 

{"aceach, or &cial neuralgia, i> perhaps one of the moat punful 
affectiona to which the body is liable, both from the violence of the 
paroxynns, and their Sequent periodic occunence. The psiiu are of 
a plunging, dartinf^, digging, twitching character, and occur at if the 
fece under the eye, in front of the ear, oTer the forehead, and down 
the neck, and to the root of the tongue, were suddenly struck ; and 
the remission to ease U as sudden, leaving the part as iree from pain 
ai if the paroxysm had never occurred, until within periiaps a few 
minutes before the same tragic suffering is to be agun endured, till 
replaced by sudden tranquillity. These fits of torture are of longer 
or shorter duiation, sometimes finishing in an hour, at other timet 
latlmg weeks and months, with only occadonal lemtssione. 

The cause of this affection is not satisfactorily clear. Its exact 

origin is as yet obscure. Sometimes it is attributed to a diseased 

growth of bone in different parts of the head and face, especially 

about the canals through which the nerves pass ; at other times it is 

attributed to irritation excited by foreign bodies acting upon some of 

the dental branches ; it ia also attributed to a constitutional cause, 

such as derangement of the general health ; it ia also supposed to 

depend upon an iaSammatory state of some portion of the nervous 

system ; and again it is attributed to aome affection of the teeth, 

and morbid condition of the gums and mouth. Damp and cold are 

specified as exciting causes — damp combined with malaria such as 

produces ague, exposure to currents of cold air, especially if the body 

it overheated ; debility of constitution, anxiety of mind, temporary 

■tomach disordere, such as superabundant acid, are all put down as 

originators of this painful disease. It is therefore perfectly clear that 

it must spring from a variety of causes, or else, that information at 

gin is indefinite and unsatisfactory, ahd its actual cause is 

The observations of Dr. Togg, in that valuable paper on 

Igia," as quoted in your Journal of July, do not add more 

nformation. He refers to a fibro-cartilaginous condition 

iserian ganglion and its enlargement, but dissection does not 
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confirm this as a general cause ; hence its existence was only an 
additional condition of disease. 

In neuralgia there does not appear to be constant lesion of the 
solids, nor evident alteration of the fluids, and hence the disease is 
supposed to be one of nervous influence ; and as dissection affords no 
diagnostic results, not even so much as a diseased condition of the 
affected nerve, it is highly probable that this opinion is correct, and 
that it results from electrical influences, like the flashes of lightning 
disturbing the equilibrium of nature. Whether nervous fluid be 
identical to electric fluid, or whether it be subject only to kindred 
currents, may be matters of speculation ; but it is highly probable 
that the paroxysms of tic are disturbances in the ordinary current 
of nervous fluid. 

In the treatment of this dreadful affection the dentist is frequently 
consulted, and perhaps such coses lie more rationally within the 
province of his practice. It cannot however be inconsistent, under 
any circumstances, to afford relief in pain, for it is but the develop- 
ment of the social principle to render assistance in cases of necessity. 
The remedies prescribed are various and manifold. Change of 
climate, dependent upon circumstances, such as the situation and 
temperature where the disease commenced ; change either to a warm 
diy air, or vice versa^ to a moist, humid, warm atmosphere. A 
course of medicines for indigestion — afler that, tonics — such as quinine, 
carbonate of iron, carbonate of soda, &c., blisters behind the ear, and 
at the back of the neck. The late Sir Charles Bell recommended 
a drastic aperient pill, composed of croton oil and compound extract 
of colocynth, and an antispasmodic, the compound galbanum pill. 
A piece of sponge, or flannel, dipped in boiling water, and applied, 
has also been advised. Opium internally and externally administered. 
Chloroform applied over the affected part. Galvanism, electricity, and 
the surgical operation of the division of the nerve, are also recommended. 

Such is the catalogue of remedies, as directed by medical writers, 
for the removal of this terrific disease. Occasionally, one or other of 
them succeeds, but unfortunately, in too many instances, no satis- 
factory result follows. The whole string of remedies sometimes fails 
even in affording only temporary relief. In a special case, which 
eame under my own treatment and observation, I had ample oppor- 
tunity of testing the value of the accredited remedies, and I must 
confess the result was highly dissatisfactory. My father, the Rev. 
M. C. D ■ , setat 71, became a sufferer under an attack of tic 

N 
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about two yean ago. He took quinine, carbonate of iron, aperienti, 
arsenic, &c., without relief. I consulted with an eminent MJD. 
and he prescribed bebearine, but with no better success. After a 
three months' course, the disease disi^peared, and the conclusion 
to which I came was, that the medidnea were valueless in the attack. 
Six months afterwards, the paroxysms returned, and continued in de- 
fiance of remedies for about a month. He was at that time in 
Lowestoft, and had the advice of two medical practitioners, who pre- 
scribed for him. Towards the end of last year, the tic again recurred, 
and continued for about two months. He was then in Manchester, 
and was under the advice of an eminent suigeon. In May of this 
year, whilst at my house, the same affliction returned. He took, 
under my direction, quinine, carbonate of iron. I applied a chlorofonn 
liniment to the face, and was astounded at the paroxysm actually re- 
cuiring during the application. Tincture of opium was also rubbed 
on the painful part, and applied to the ear on cotton wool. Suppodng 
the strokes to originate in the mouth, from some carious roots, I 
advised their removal, and took out five one day, and three the day 
following, but no relief was obtained. I then applied to a friend of 
mine, who professed great faith in Homoeopathy, and he advised me 
to give one globule of belladonna, and of bryonia, alternately, every 
half-hour, and the cure was effected within twenty-four hours. 
This was indeed, a highly satisfactory result, and in the hope of 
obtaining some data for the origination of this complaint, I inves- 
tigated the specific action of these drugs, with the following re- 
sults. Belladonna (deadly nightshade). From experiments made 
with this drug upon animals of different species, we have various 
results. Goats, rabbits, &c., which live on vegetable diet, are almost 
innocuous to the action of belladonna, and can eat it with impunity ; 
whilst carnivorous animals, such as dogs, cats, &c. are more sensitive 
to its action ; and the conclusion derived firom this fact is this drug is 
more pernicious to carnivorous, than to herbivorous animals. The 
therapeutic problem derived from this fact is, that the specific action 
of belladonna is in exact ratio to the development and functional ac- 
tivity of the brain upon which this poison produces direct effect, and 
man of all animals is most susceptible of its action ; and experiment 
has established this further fact, that those are most powerfully affect- 
ed, whose cerebral faculties are most liable to become irritated by 
particular causes, or whose brains have the most complete develop- 
ment, for idiots appear to be protected from the deleterious action 
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ofbeUadonns, B&d can eat it with the nme impunity ai naiinali of an 
inferior order. In applTing thete obserratinu to neunlgia, we ibould 
infer that the diaeoae wai connected with ceiebrBl exdt«ment, whilit 
the IceatioK of the developmmt, waa the result of ipecifie action, or 
local irritation, ao that it would lead to the aame condiuion we have 
■liesd/ preniiMd at the cause of bcial neuralgia, that of nerroua irri- 
t^ion, and disturbance in the eunent of nerroui fluid. A itrong 
mfiiuon of cofTee, ii an antidote fer belladonna, and conaequmtl; not 
nitable fiir penoni affiictad with tic. 

Bryonia (white bryoDyX ii found to act apon the muadea, and 
npeaally upon fibrooa tiasnea, which would lead to the conelurion, 
that the current of nnroua finid waa impeded, or distnrbed by mua- 
nilar or fibrous contraction where the paroxyimi occur. 

I hare tried the tincture of belladonna, and tincture of bryonia, 
in three other eaaea with the tame marked succeas, the relief being in 
every case almost instantaneons. 
ffigl Sbtett Sanity, SuJbrdaAirt. 



THE ADAPTED FORCEPS, by J. BowssoK, Esq. 
((hiMiHitii/nm Pag* ISfl.J 
The following engraving represents one of those accidents which oc- 
caflODaHy ooeur, in consequence of the careless employment of the 
forceps, in which, either from using too large an instrument, and 
taking hold of the alveolar process, or from embracing two of the 
teeth at the same time, a considerable piece of the alveolar process 
bai been torn away. 



For the removal of angle stumps in either jaw, the forceps diould 
be well grooved, and tapering to one edge, until within a few lines 
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at their points, to allow of their being pressed down between the 
gums and the fangs of the tooth. Those used for the upper jaw 
should be straight or curved, as in the subjoined cut. 




■» -' 




For the lower jaw the forceps should be curved, some at right 
angles, and the others nearly so. 





Tn the case of stumps deeply seated in the back of the jaw, 
whether such stumps have been the result of disease, or remain after 
the improper or imsuccessful use of the key or forceps, admirable 
instruments called elevators have been invented — they should be 
slightly curved, strong in the blade, and well tempered to prevent 
bending or breaking. The first of the tbllowing engravings represents 
one employed for the back of the lower jaw, the other for the sides 
of the upper jaw. However, where the stump forceps can be used 
for the removal of roots, they should be preferred. 





The six front teeth in the upper jaw are sometimes so completely 
hollowed out by caries, as to render the success of an operation for 
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their remoTal extremely doubtful, on account of the thinness of the 
outer walls, by which they are rendered incapable of bearing the 
pressure of either the forceps or the elevator. Formerly, it was 
tlie practice to render the stump solid, by shaping a piece of wood 
to the size and length of the hollow, and then applying the forceps. 
For these otherwise forlorn cases, an admirable instrument has, been 
ioTented by the late Dr. S. P. HuUihen, of the United States, which 
contains the advantages of the screw and forceps. In describing 
this ingenious invention, the doctor says : — *^ Lengthwise, within 
snd between the blades of the beak, is a steel tube, one end of 
which is open, the other solid and flat, and jounted in a mortice 
in the small part of the joint of the forceps. When the forceps are 
opened, the joint permits the tube to fall backwards and forwards 
^m one blade of the beak to the other, with lateral motion. 
Within this tube is a spiral spring, which forces up a shafl two- 
thirds of the tube ; the other part is a well->tapered conical screw. 
The screw and tube are so fitted together to the beak of the forceps, 
that one-half of the rounded part of the shaft projects beyond the 
end of the tube, so that the shaft may play up and down upon the 
spring about half an inch, and the screw or shaft be embraced be* 
tween the blades of the beak of the instrument. 





The manner of using this instrument is by first grasping the 
^per extremity of the screw between the blades of the forceps, 
^d gently turning the handle of the instrument so as to drive the 
screw into the root of the tooth as far up as possible. The blades 
of the forceps are now opened, and pushed forward on the fang, 
which is grasped and extracted in the usual manner. 

On the advantages which this instrument has over every other 
fi>r these particular cases, Dr. Hullihen observes : — '^ It prevents the 
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root from being cnuhed ; it acta aa a powerful leT«r irben a lateral 
motion is given : it if likewiae of serric* when a rotary motion ii 
g^ven : it prevent! the foreepi from slipping, or the adJon being loit, 
ihonld even one ride of the root give waj in the act of extracting !t ; 
and it ii uied with equal advantage when one root ii entirely gone." 

Iq my practice, T have had many opportonities of testiif the 
ueiiti of this invention, and I can (afelv afiinn that H ia <me of the 
moit valuable auxiliaries to the identific practice of dental lorgery 
that hai ever been introduced. 

Dr. W. H. Elliot, an able practitioner, has also invoited a ckrer 
instrument for removing fangs of teeth by means of a iciew, which 
is inserted into an imtveml joint upon the end of the initnimeiiL 
This initrument may, it is said, be applied with equal fadlity to tlifl 
fangs of the molara, or to those of the front teeth. 

For the removal of bicuspid stumps in the upper jaw, we have 
found the strught narrow-beaked forceps used for the deddDoas 
oentrela best adapted. 

Caries will frequently extend and destroy the entire cmwn 
of the upper molan down to the edge of the gum. To meet 
these cases, I have constructed two pairs of forceps, Ik li^t 
and left rides. In these forceps, instead of the point of the vOa 
blade terminating a few lines beyond the groaves, as in ordinary 
molar forceps, it is carried forwards and inwards, ending in a cutting- 
edge point, a few lines down this projecting spine, the object of tbi) 
being to cut the alveolus between the external fanga, high up, whiUt the 
inner blade rests upon the alveolus, and embraces the palatine ftu^- 
The operator, by this instrument, obtuns a firm grasp, and is enabled 
to remove these stumps without difficulty, when separated by caries. 
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Dr. Maynaid, of AnMiica, has also inyented an instrument for 
the nme purpose, on which, instead of the ordinaty blade, a kind 
of corneal hook, terminating in a point, is used for perforating the 
alTeoluB between the outer &ngB. I, however, prefer mj own in 
pnetioe, as it gives the operator a firm hold, by means of the grooves 
in the blades around the outer fangs, while in Dr. Maynard's, the 
points of contact are only between and at their bifurcation. 

In describing the numner in which the instrument for the extrac- 
tion of teeth, in this paper, should be used, I may here observe, 
that my instructions axe given to pupils, not to the initiated; that the 
mechanical motions are veiy similar for all the teeth. 

I shall there&re select a pair of straight foreeps for the lemoval of 
the tndsors in the tysfper jaWy taking care that the instrument is 
sufficiently wide in the beak to clear the crown, but only so wide as to 
embrace the neck of the tooth, and as far as the alveolar process, or a 
serious loss of that bone may result from the operation. * If the crown 
only be grasped, the tooth will, in all probability, be crushed by the 
pressure employed. Having grasped the tooth, alternate lateral, with 
slight rotary motions, are given in quick succession^ until the tooth 
yields, when a slight downward action will easily remove it. 

Ph>vided the tooth be much decayed and hollowed out in the 
eentze, the pupil, if he uses the straight forceps, should run the point 
well up under the gum, and employ only sufficient pressure to pie- 
vent the instrument from slipping : or if he is provided with a pair 
of serew forceps, he can frequently use them with advantage in 
these cases. 

Presuming the pupil is not in possession of a pair of Hullihen's 
serew forceps, he should have recourse to the wooden plug previously 
refened to. An occasional fidlure in these cases must be expected, 
and the pupil must not be disheartened, for the very best dental prac- 
titioners have occasionally failed in extracting the fang of a tooth 
under similar circumstances. For the removal of the cuspidates 
in the upper jaw, the same alternate lateral and downward motions 
are necessaiy, but with a much lets rotary action. These teeth usually 
require a much greater amount of physical force in combination with 
the mechanical to remove them from their sockets ; and occasionally 
are flattened, and curved at the apex of their fangs ; and this 
portion is veiy liable to be fractured, and left in the sockets. To 
extract the remaining portion is a very difficult operation, and can 
only be effected by cutting through the external waJl of the alveolar 
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process, and removing the fractured port, either bj a small elevator, 
or finely-pointed stump forceps. 

The bicuspids in ordinary cases are readily extracted, and require 
merely the alternate and lateral movements, tending to the perpendi- 
cular. In those where caries has undermined and destroyed the 
greater part of the dentine of the crown, leaving in many cases 
nothing but mere walls of enamel, the points of the forceps should 
be forced well up to the edge of the alveolar process. 

In other cases again, in these teeth caries will frequently under- 
mine the enamel, and continue its course a considerable distance up 
the centre of the fang, and from some mechanical injury the whole 
crown is suddenly broken down, or in others only half the crown 
may be fractured. In either case the ordinary application of the forceps 
would render the remaining portion liable to fracture. To make the 
operation of extraction more certain in such instances, it is necessaxy 
to separate the gum freely with a lancet, both externally and internally; 
the beaks of the forceps should be run high up, and embrace both 
edges of the alveolar process. A firm and decided pressure should 
now be made, so as to grip the fang, which should be instantly 
followed by the usual mechanical movements. Afler extraction, 
the pupil, upon examination, will frequently find small pieces of 
loose alveolar process remain ; these should be removed with his bone 
forceps r he will also find in some of the more difficult of those cases, 
that exfoliation of small portions of the process, will continue to 
annoy the patient for some weeks, which may temporarily alarm 
him ; the frequent application of the spongeopiline, steeped in hot 
water or milk, or the application of a leech to the part, with a dose 
or two of some mild aperient, will generally be sufficient to reduce all 
local inflammation, and the loose portions of bone will be exfoliated. 

(To be continued.) 



A DIGEST OP THE CAUSE OF CARIES OF THE TEETH. 
Bt Donaldson Mackenzie, Esq., Surgkon-Dbntist. 

At the last ordinary Meeting of the Members of the College of Den- 
tists, I was requested, by a gentleman present, to read the article 
upon « Decay of the Teeth" in Mr. Lintott's book of 1841. Under 
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the impTeBsion that I had unwittingly, and without permission, been 
poaching on my friend's preserves, or, in the yemacular, that I had 
been pilfering an idea, I lost no time in comparing notes, and I hasten 
to lay before your readers our published views, which will show how 
^ we diverge, or incline in our opinions on this subject ; and if this 
has no other beneficial effect, it may, perhaps, bring forth the experience 
of others upon this question. 

The following are my views as stated in an article, written by 
me, which appeared in the Medical Times and Gazette of 28th Octo* 
ber 1 854 :— 

Until lately, all authors on this subject have recorded that the 
teeth are affected by two kinds of caries, which my late friend and 
employer, Mr. Leonard Koecker, termed internal and external, or 
snperficial, or deep-seated caries. And as we are apt to suppose that 
terms are significant, we must inquire which of these expresses the 
true character of the disease, or if any of them deserves to retain a 
place in dental nomenclature. 

Ab the readers of this article are supposed to be already well 
versed in the history and anatomical structure of the teeth, a very 
alight glance at the subject will be sufficient for our purpose. 

The ivory of the tooth is the first formed, and is deposited upon, 
and by the agency of the dental pulp in diverging tubulous layers 
emanating from the suiface of the pulp, towards the outer portion of 
the tooth ivory, the extreme surface being the first formed ; and the 
process is continued (if we may so express it), by the pulp lessening 
its own dimensions, until the requisite thickness is acquired, and the 
cavitas pulpee of adult age is complete. 

The enamel which covers this ivory structure is formed upon a 
somewhat different plan. It is deposited from the enamel organ 
withm the dental capsule, which surrounds the tooth to its neck. 
The enamel \& first formed upon the points or cusps of the teeth, 
gradually extending itself to their necks until the necessary thickness 
be attained ; and, it may be observed, it is deposited in minute fibrous 
laminse, concentrating their lines from the exterior surface of the 
enamel, towards the outer surface of the ivory crown of the tooth, 
and is of a dense crystalline structure. With the completion of this 
process, the tooth is ready to rise through the gum. In the course of 
this event, the capsule is caiTied upwards with the tooth and alveolus, 
and, from being pressed between the tooth and gum, it becomes 
absorbed, and the pearly poin 1 of the tooth protrudes itself uncovered 
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in the general order of nature. A euriooi case once eame onder mj 
notice, in which the teeth did not come through the gum nncoyered. 
This was the case of a boy, who cut all his teeth (second set) with 
the dental capsule still coTering them. These capsules had much the 
appearance of thin brown rellum, which I remoTed, and found the 
teeth qmte perfect 

This case somewhat strengthens the supposition of the kte 
Mr. Alexander Nasmyth, that he had discovered by maceration sn 
enveloping membrane upon the enamel of the human tooth, which he 
has named the persistent dental capsule. 

Although I am not prepared to admit the common presence of 
this membrane, yet, upon reflection, it would be a vast step toward 
anatomical knowledge could the fiict be established, as it might prove 
that nature has invested the crystalline portion of the teeth in a 
membranous protection, less liable to be destroyed by chemical 
solvents than the enamel itself; it would guide us to a less empirical 
practice, as well in curative as in sanitary applications. 

Yet, however sceptical we may be on this head, experience proves 
to us that the external surfiice of the enamel is more dense and less 
permeable than the sub-structure, which accounts for caries attaddng 
the sides (between the teeth), and may be explained thus : when the 
teeth are rather closely packed, corrosive matter from the mouth- 
moisture is deposited, and from the closeness of the teeth, retuned 
there until the outer bark of the enamel is destroyed, which at once 
opens a path through the pores of the enamel structure to the more 
easily-destroyed ivory of the tooth*. 

Myself and others of the same standing were educated in the 
belief that the proximate cause of decay was inflammation, and 
consequent death, of a part of the substance of the tooth ; but I 
found this theory did not reconcile itself to observations made in 
practice, although supported by Mr. Thomas Bell, who also states 
that, *^ The supposition (not an uncommon one), that gangrene may 
arise from mere external causes acting upon the surface of the tooth 
must be fellacious," &c. However excellent an anatomist, and correct 
in his general hypothesis, he cannot have been observant of &cts to 
the contrary, which must have come under his notice from day to day 



* This passage might be better elucidated, by supposing that the 
corrosive matter finds an undisturbed lodgment. 
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in his immente practice, at I think I ihall be able to proye that 
cariei has a cemmoii arigin, and that it it always externaL It will be 
fomid that caries is lather partial in its attacks, not only as regards 
the teeth themselyes, but also in reference to the parts of the teeth 
irhich are yisited, for example :-~The lower incisors and canines are 
mely the subjects of caries ; the superior canines less so than any of 
the upper tec^ ; the four anterior molars are Tezy subject to disease, 
ao also the wisdom teeth and the bicuspidati ; the superior indsars, 
when crowded or of a delicate texture, are alio subject to disease. 
It is also to be obserred, that the portions of the indiyidual tooth 
which are seized upon by caries are the sides of the incisors and 
^"jMftWMHL^ the side of the bicuspidati, the grinding surface of the 
molars. In some molar teeth, there is found on the outer surface 
a natural indentation, which ii also frequently found to decay. 
There may be exceptions to these laws, but I find, where this exists, 
there is always a specific perceptible cause, as malformation, &c. 

Crowded teeth, or lapping of one tooth oyer th^ other, has long 
been regarded as predisposing to caries at their sides, firom lateral 
pressure ; and appearance goes far to wanant us in this opinion ; but 
obseryation proyes that the decay does not arise from pressure, but 
fiom the too great fadlity afforded to the lodgment of coiroding sub*- 
stances, which destroy the external texture of the enamel, admitting 
the permeation of fluids to the iyoiy structure. I generally make 
longitudinal or lateral sections of decayed teeth which fall in my way, 
and haye always found, in incipient stages, that the decay begins at 
the external surfiice of the enamel, and continues in a direct line with 
the laminsB towards the pulp cayity. In some cases the caries ex- 
tends laterally upon the sur&oe of the iyory under the enamel, which 
in a section, giyes the decayed portion the appearance of a cross. This 
method of burrowing upon the bone, and depriying the enamel of its 
mpport, is the cause of its breaking down, which has probably giyen 
rise to the supposition of internal caries. But I haye neyer found 
eaties in a tooth to which there was not an opening through the 
enamel. 

Haying been for a series of years dentist to seyeral boarding 
schools, it has been my fortune to see a great deal of this practice ; 
and I haye been enabled to trace its effects through its eyery phase 
and condition. 

We haye the first stage of decay between the teeth in young 
peq^le of delicate c<m8titution, exhibited by a minute, ahnost colour- 
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less Bpeck of softened enamel, easily removed by the file ; but often, 
from youthful inattention to commands, or carelesBness of conse- 
quences, the original exciting cause re-collects, and a worse feature of 
the disease is the result at a future day. 

In more robust constitutions, and in adult age, we have indicated 
a discoloured spot, generally of larger dimensions, also easily removed 
with a file, and this more enduring in effect ; and, as the disease ad- 
vances, it is found, upon removal of the discolouration, that one or more 
^ minute perforations will be found extended into, and often through the 
enamel, neither of them larger than would admit the point of a fine 
needle; the enamel between these perforations in progress of time 
breaks down by disintegration, which forms an opening into the ivoiy of 
the tooth, still comparatively small; or we have it assuming an 
opaque, bluish-«oloured ring. This happens when the caries has 
spread itself upon the surface of the ivory, under the enamel as de- 
scribed above. 

The same indications are observed in the bicuspids ; and if we 
fly to the molars for proof, we find them also subject to lateral decay, 
similar to the incisors or bicuspidati ; but more frequently they are 
attacked upon the masticating surface, in which there exists natural 
interstices between the cusps, sometimes dipping so deeply into the 
enamel that their extremities are often without its pr6tection ; and in 
these we generally find caries originate ; and as the ivory is the more 
readily destroyed of the two structures, the mischief goes on unob- 
served until a paroxysm of toothach, or extensive breaking in of the 
enamel, gives warning of its progress ; and this has, no doubt, been 
supposed to be internal or deep-seated caries. 

It has been supposed by recent dental anatomists, that certain ab- 
normalities in the internal structure of the teeth are predisposing 
causes of caries. Although I cannot second this opinion, I do accord 
that, should the exciting cause reach those spots, the entire destruc- 
tion of the tooth would be sooner accomplished ; but I uphold that 
caries always commences on, not tn, the teeth. From the tubercular 
structure of the ivory of the tooth, we find we have a curative process 
set up by nature, under certain circumstances, as when a tooth has 
been filed or stopped* This effect is similar to the porcelain deposit 
exhibited upon bone which has been cut or scraped ; and it is remark- 
able, that this deposit is more uniformly observed upon the sur&ce of 
cavities which have been stopped with the silver amalgam, than those 
which have been filled with any other substance ; which would lead us 
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to the supposition, that a greater degree of irritation if set up from 
the presence of the small portion of moisture which is unavoidably left 
in the cavity, chemically acting upon the amalgam, the probable con- 
sequence of the presence of the chlorides of potassium and sodium, 
vhich form a component part of the saliva. 

It is upon the principle of depending upon this deposit taking 
place, that we base our operation with the file upon the front teeth 
and bicuspidati ; for, were this curative elTort of nature withheld, the 
dentist's file, from being the most useful instrument in his case, 
would be most mischievous. 

With these remailcs, I shall proceed to consider the means of cure, 
promising the most beneficial result to the patient and credit to the 
operator. In the beginning of my professional career, I, as a conse- 
quence of education, followed the usual mode, namely, stopping when 
precticable, and filing with the dividing file, when the situation or 
fmrm of the decayed part precluded the stopping process ; but in 
time I was induced to change my system, as I found that, notwith- 
standing all possible precaution, unsightly spaces were unavoidably 
left between the front teeth, caused by the oblique direction given to 
the dividing file, and also the impossibility of entirely extirpating the 
decayed portion without reducing the tooth to a mere shadow of its 
foraier self, combined with the reflection that I could not with cer- 
tainty insure the curative effect of the operation. 

I, therefore, began gradually to supersede the dividing file by sub- 
stituting others of a very different construction ; and for this purpose 
I had a hollow handle made, about half-an-inch in diameter, and three 
inches long, to which I fitted a metallic tube, about the size of a quill, 
having a binding screw at the side, for the purpose of holding firmly 
the different sized steel rods. These I procure of sizes graduating 
firom that of the tube to the size of the wire of a hair-pin. I then 
by means of a hammer and file, form them into little files, similar to 
rifiers, having safe sides, so that an adjoining sound tooth might not 
be injured in the operation. 

(To be continued.) 



CHEOPLASTIO PROCESS, by Dr. A. A. Blandy, Baltimore. 

I desire to lay before the Profession some of the merits of this recent 
improvement in Dental Art. I feel assured that every one, who, 
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without prejudice, inyettigatef it, must acknowledge that in offering a 
method so lirople and lo uniyenally practicable, whereby the unoer- 
tunty, delay, risk and insecurity, common to the proceaeee in general 
use are aroided, I have rendered to the profesnon an important ser- 
yice. A ML and &ir trial of my process will bear out my assertion, 
that it is destined to make a great change in the department of Me- 
chanical Dentistry. I clum for the ** Cheoplastic* Ptocen" the fol- 
lowing adyantages :— 

1. It secures an absolutely accurate fit to the pUuUr eosf, and by 
consequence to the mouth, where the cast and imprettion are correctly 
taken. Mouths of the greatest hardness, irregularity and sijee are fitted 
with the same ease, and as perfect certainty as smaller, more even, than 
softer ones. Pieces thus made do not require time to insure their 
firm retention ; but adhere firom their first insertion with a degree of 
firmness that few swaged plates ever acquire. 

2. It consumes much less time than is required by the usual me- 
thods. I have made pieces of fourteen teeth with one hour of time 
spent in actual manipulation. I will undertake to finish the great 
majority of pieces (excluding, where blocks are made, the time sp^t 
in carving and baking them) in from five to eight hours actual mani- 
pulation, and should deem from ten to twelve sufficient for the most 
troublesome case. 

d. The cost of the metal composing the plate is much below that 
used in any other process. An ingot (about a pound Troy), will, 
allowing for waste, &c. make eight pieces, and may be had of the 
patentee, or at the principal depots for S4. 

4. Repurs or alterations, rendered necessary firom aoddent or 
mistake, can be expeditiously made with no risk to the piece, and 
without leaving any trace of such alteration. 

5. Single teeth or blocks can be very easily removed firom a platei 
uninjured, and remounted a second, third, or fourth time. It is un- 
necessary to specify the cases in which this property, which I regard 
as altogether peculiar to my process, will prove useful. 

6. The instruments required are few and simple, and are in every 
dentist's laboratory. The materials may be had at any of the depots, 



* The Ch pronounced as K, a name derived firom the &ct that the 
metallic plate is cast and not swaged. 
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and a very small outlay will provide sufficient for many cases. No 
cumbrous, dangerous or ezpensiTe apparatus is required ; for a spirit 
lamp and the bake-OYen of any cooking stoTe will supply the requisite 
heat, unless the dentist is his own block-maker. To a large class of 
practitioners this will proTe an important point in my process. 

7. It offers peculiar adTantages in many cases of correcting irregu- 
larities of the dental arch. 

8. The natural conformation of the mouth can be accurately copied 
on the lingual side of the plate ; want of which, in nearly all swaged 
plates, interferes with the correct articulation of certain words. This, 
as well as the filling out, in places where there is loss of structure, or 
where necessary to restore the fulness of the fiioe, can be done with 
great facility. 

9. As no spaces are left for the lodgment of food or the secretions, 
this work is remarkable for its cleanliness, a property which it re* 
tains unimpaired as long as it is worn. 

The qualities above enumerated strongly recommend my process to 
both operator and patient. As to its strength, durability and beauty, 
I challenge for it a comparison with any known process for mounting 
artificial teeth. 

I do not claim for it that it supplies the place of skill, or puts the 
bungler on a par with the expert. I should take no pride in the dis- 
covery of any such lefMing system. Work done by Cheoplasty, must 
bear its marks, distinguishing between the master hand and the appren- 
tiee. When I speak of its capabilities,'! necessarily refer to such as 
are developed in the hands of those who know how to use it. 

[Afler receiving the enclosed, we referred to the Ameri- 
can Dental Periodicals ; and judging from the testimonials 
given by the leading practitioners in America, we must 
infer that this " Cheoplastic Process" deserves the particular 
attention of our professional brethren on this side of the 
Atlantia The testimonials are from Messrs. Austin, Bond, 
Dwinelle, Maynard, Ballard, and C. A. Harris, Dental Prac- 
titioners, who have a European reputation.] Ed, 
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ON LUXATION OF THE BICUSPID TEETH, 
Br M. J. Feublin, Subobon-Dsntist, of NeufcfaateL 

TrmuhM flnm " VAH Dentair^' by W. G. Bennett, Associate of 

the College ofDentUU. 

The preservation of the teeth is so important — has so great an in- 
fluence on the health — is so essential to personal beauty, and often to 
domestic happiness, that it is one of the great objects sought for by 
all conscientious dentists. The curative art of the dentist has be^ 
brought to such perfection, that he can succeed, by a rational and 
judicious treatment, in preserving a very great number of carioai 
and painfid teeth, with, however, the following exceptions : — Istly, 
those the crowns of which are too much decayed to admit of plugging, 
an operation to which a carious tooth should always be submitted 
when it is required to preserve it for any length of time« 2ndly, 
those attacked by periostitis, a disease which generally terminates m 
a fistulous opening in the gum, and in most cases, necessitates the 
extraction of the tooth. 

It often happens that odontalgia presents itself with an intensity 
insupportable, produced by the exposure of the dental pulp. In such 
cases, the patient will not usually consent to a course of treatment 
which to him appears to be but the commencement of a new series 
of sufterings ; he asks but to be relieved from agony, by the readiest 
possible means — the extraction of the tooth which has caused him 
so much pain. 

It is especially in such cases when other remedies have been 
objected to, and when the tooth affected happens to be one of the 
bicuspids, that I practise luxation. This operation, which T hare 
been in the habit of performing for nearly two years, and whidi, 
although limited in its application, has already enabled me to save a 
number of teeth that would have been lost without it, is perfomied 
with the key of Oarengea, and consists in raising the tooth in its 
socket, and replacing it immediately. The operation is somewhat 
analagous to that of extraction, although great difference exists be- 
tween the two, it being necessary to employ much more care and 
precaution in making the movement for luxation than for extraction. 

The result of luxation is the immediate insensibility of the dental 
pulp, BO that the carious portion of the tooth may be removed at once, 
without causing the slightest irritation ; the tooth is saved, and with 
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one-half the pain to the patient than would have been caused by 
eztiBction. 

Without an anatomical demonstration, one might very rationally 
conclude that insensibility of the dental pulp must result from the 
ruptoie of so vascular and nervous a filament as that which is broken 
m the process of raising a tooth in its socket In fact, should the 
insenability be caused merely by the momentary derangement of the 
tooth, the pcun will return on the following day, or at any rate in 
a few days after the operation, a circumstance of rare occurrence 
during the two years I have practised this treatment. 

Befi>re performing this operation, it is important to be satisfied 
as to the cause of the pain, for should the odontalgia be neuralgic or 
iheumatic, it would be better not to attempt it ; otherwise, instead 
of affording relief, the pain would be frightfully augmented, and the 
tooth would have to be extracted after all. The remarks I have 
made respecting luxation, apply equally to extraction, which operation 
ought never to be performed during an attack of toothach, which 
is either rheumatic or neuralgic, as it would render the patient liable 
to increased pain after the operation. 

The cases best suited to this operation are such as I have 
mentioned above, when the dental pulp is partially denuded of its 
protecting envelope, and when the pain is in consequence of this 
exposure. In such cases there is nothing to be feared, and success is 
certain, should the operation be performed with sufficient skill. 

There is another case in which Imtation is serviceable, that is 
when the dental pulp is attacked with inflammation without its being 
exposed to external influences. Ordinarily, the application of one 
or two leeches to the gum at a point corresponding with the diseased 
tooth will quickly cause those inflammatory symptoms to disappear, 
which, if neglected, are apt to result in more serious consequences. 
Bat there are persons who have the greatest dread of the application 
of leeches to the mouth, and who would not submit to this treatment 
in spite of the immediate relief afforded in cases where they are tried. 
It was under such circumstances a patient came to me with an upper 
bicuspid scarcely affected by caries, but which caused a most violent 
throbbing pain in the region of the diseased tooth. It was necessary 
that the engorged dental vessels should be relieved of their superfluous 
blood. The patient refused to allow leeches to be applied ; without 
hesitation I tried luxation. Immediately after the operation the 
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patient felt relieved ; I gave a gaigle of alum in cold water, and 
towards the end of the day the pain had nearly ceased. 

The treatment after the opendon consists in the employment of 
an emollient mouth-lotion for the first day, to be followed by an 
astringent one. The patient must be advised to bite gently on the 
affected tooth, in order to favour its fiutening in the socket, and also 
to force out any serous fluid which might be lodged in the alveolar 
cavity. 

As the loosening need not have been very considerable, there is 
no necessity to attach the tooth to its neighbours by means of a 
ligature. The elasticity of the walls of the alveolus will be sufficient 
to retain it in its place. For this purpose, it must never be foigotten 
to press slightly upon that part of the alveolus bent out of its podtion, 
in order that it may be placed in its original position. 

Usually, from six to eight days are required to fix the tooth 
firmly in its socket, and nothing remains but to preserve it fixmi the 
effects of caries, and to give strength and solidity to the crown, bo& 
of which effects will be produced by properly plugging the cavity. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



BXTRAGTINO TBBTH UNSXB THB INPLUENCB OF MESMBBISlf. 

To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Dental Science, 

Sib, — Having perused the second number of your Journal, I find 
an article on the extraction of teeth under the influence of mesmoiflni, 
by Dr. Roberts of Edinburgh. As he is not thoroughly convinced of its 
mighty influence, and perhaps there may be some others in the profes- 
sion in the same predicament, permit me to communicate a little of 
my experience in connexion with that subject, as it may prove a very 
important adjunct in our practice. 

A few days ago a gentleman was brought to me to have a tooth 
extracted, severely afflicted with paralysis agitons; his head was 
shaking like an aspen leaf: under these circumstances, how was I to 
get hold of the tooth, being the second inferior molar ; I simply to<^ 
hold of his head between my hands, and gently breathed upon the 
crown, and then made a few passes down his spine ; in a few secondi 
he was comparatively steady so as to enable me to perfonn the ope- 
ration with ease. 
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Another recent case. A lady came to me to haye a tooth extracted, 
requetting me to put her into a mesmeric sleejs as she would not sub- 
mit to the operation otherwise. In this instance I refused to do it, as 
it would take up too much of my time. ^ Oh," said she, *^ you need 
not be afiaid of that, for I have been often mesmerised, and fidl asleep 
in a few seconds." — This was actually the ease, for I mesmerised her 
m less than one minute, and the tooth was extracted without any 
suffering whatever, on the part of the patient* 

The following ease demonstrates that it is not always neeessaiy to 
induce the mesmeric sleep for the purpose of produdng insensibility to 
pam ; the patient was a gentleman who had seyeral teeth painlessly 
extracted while in a state of perfect vigilance, his jaw only being lo- 
caUy mesmerised: the mesmeric operator in this instance, I may 
mention, was Mr. William Davey, of the firm of Davey and Jackson, 
87, Northcastle Street, EdinbuTgh, neither of whom, howeyer, was 
the profesmonal mesmerist alluded to by Dr. Roberts. 

Nearly twelve months since, a young woman came at my gratis* 
hour in the morning, to have, as I thought, a tooth extracted ; I re- 
quested her to open her mouth, and she replied with it closed, ** I 
canna;" still thinking that there was something wrong with her 
grinders, and that she kept her mouth shut through fear, I said with 
sstonishment, "^ What in the world did you come here for i If you do 
not open your mouth, I cannot see what is the matter with your 
teeth ; do you expect that I can do impossibilities, to extract teeth 
with your jaws so firmly clenched !" — " Oh, sir," said the person 
that came with her, ^ she cannot open her mouth ; we came on pur- 
pose to see if you could do it." — To tell the truth, I was glad to 
hear such was the case — not glad of course that the poor woman was 
suffering firom a locked jaw, but glad that I had at last got such a 
case under my own hand, for I had heard that mesmerism seldom 
&iled in a case of this kind ; therefore I was consequently anxious to 
try its efficacy ; so I commenced by making passes down each side of 
the face, bringing the points of my fingers to the comers of the mouth 
for about ten minutes. This process, however, did not appear produc- 
tive of any result ; I then made passes from the nape of the neck to 
the bottom of the spine ; and in seven minutes her jaw relaxed, and 
she could move it as fireely as ever : I then asked her if she felt any 
peculiar sensation under the treatment ? She said, as I moved my hands 
down her back, she felt as if I were pulling a string communicating 
with her jaws. She thanked me, and with tears of joy she stated 

2 
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that she was afiraid she neTer would be able to open her nuntth 
again. The case occupied altogether seTenteen minutes, which I con- 
nder well spent. 

I hare no doubt that most of my professional brethira have had 
patients who passed into hysterical paroxysm after undei^oing an opeor 
tion, or even preyiously, from the disturbing effects of fear ; now this 
excited condition of the system can be removed by mesmerism, whidi 
is an additional advantage. I could mention many other esses 
besides the foregoing, but these will suffice for the present. 

Edinburgh. Yours, truly, W. F. VERNON. 



To the Editor of ike Quarterly Journal of Dental Science. 
Sir, — If not trespassing upon your space, I wish to make the 
following obseryations upon the method of restamping bent plates, 
communicated by Mr. 0. A. Fox, in the last number of the 
^^ Quarterly Journal of Dental Science." Although the idea is not new 
in the profession, he may not have been awaro of it He does not 
give any description of the trough or mould he uses, but as the article 
is written, I am led to infer that it is the same as used for casting 
zinc models for ordinary use ; if so, the same thing has been done 
ten years ago, but only with very indifferent success. About seven 
or eight years ago, I tried a trough made to correspond in shape, to 
receive the zinc model, upon which, the plate was to be struck up 
with a bottom to it ; this had the effect of preventing the sand from 
getting away, which becomes very hard upon pressure ; it answered 
the purpose intended very well. About eighteen months since, I had 
a mould cast in gun-metal, which is very strong, capable of resisting 
any amount of pressure required ; I then obtained the most satis* 
&ctory results. Having now considered that this improved method 
could be recommended to others with confidence, I communicated it 
to Messrs Robinson & Underwood, and about the same time it was 
adopted, through me, by Messrs. Bell & Salter. 

I am, Sir, 
Most respectfully your obedient servant, 
Denmark Hill, August 7, 18^7. R. Thomson. 



To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Dental Science. 
Sir, — In the new Quarterly, I see that at the end of my article 
on ^< Remodelling'' not as it is headed *' Removing Bent Plates," the dis- 
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coTeiy was in the first place " due" to Mr. Thomson of CamhenrelL 
Now I mention this, as I can only say, I never heard of its heing 
diacoTered hy any one before ; I have myself adopted the plan for 
jean past with success. It only shows how much we have stood in 
need of a good journal for interchange of communication. I think it 
due to me, that in the next Quarterly, some notice should be taken of 
this, for it does not look well to have those lemarks appended to my 
utiele, which may be thought to imply, that I had pirated another 
gentleman's ideas. Every one may be liable to forward articles that 
may be known to some few of your numerous readers, and by this 
means it may deter others from communicating to the JoumaL My 
&ther, Robert Were Fox, of Exeter, was in practice there (now re- 
tiied), fiir above twenty -eight years, and in a long career he often 
used to adopt new plans and ideas as they suggested themselves ; and 
we have often remariced in the periodicals what have been termed 
new methods, &c. as nothing new to us, but what we have practised 
^or years past. I could allude to some few now. Hoping you will 
excuse my freedom in addresnng you, and kindly allude to this, and 
also wishing the Journal every success, in haste from. 

Yours, O. A. FOX. 
September 7, 1857. 14, German Place, Brighton. 

P. S. I cannot, with all respect to Mr. Thomson, admit his 
prior daim to the hint I threw out, and hope you will relieve the un- 
pleasant position I now stand in to the numerous readers of your 
number for October. 



The above oommunication has been forwarded to us by the gentleman 
to whom it was addressed by Mr. Fox, in mistake — he, no doubt, sup- 
ponng him to be the Editor. We can assure Mr. Fox, that in appending 
the remarks we did to his communication, we never intended to convey 
any invidious distinction. We merely asserted that a similar ingenious 
contrivance had been in use for some time at one or two dental estab- 
lishments. The profession, therefore, are as much indebted to Mr. Fox 
as they are to Mr. Thomson ; to the first for having publicly made 
known his improvement, through the medium of this Journal, and to 
Mr. Thomson, for his having introduced his method to the two 
establishments in question, where its merits could be fairly tested.*-^. 
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ATTBKDANCB OP DEN TI8T8 ON JUBIS8. 

To the Editor qfths Quarterly Jaumai of Dental Science. 

Sib,— It is the duty of eyery dtiien to sacrifice priyate interests 
for the safety and well-being of the state, of which he is a component 
part, and to uphold every institution that conserres the national ad- 
yantages ; whilst in this free and benign countxy there is every scope 
given for the removal of wrong or obnoxious statutes, rendoed so by 
the ever^altering state of society, or the continual uprising of othor 
and important interests, which when sufficiently vital and repre- 
sented, can ever make known their just rights and privileges, and 
obtain their recognition firom the Legislature of the land. Tbe hetero- 
geneous condition, and want of cohesion as a body, of the Dental 
profession, now comprising in its own range, men of the highest cul- 
tivation of mind and manners, men of opulence, of literary and pro- 
fessional ability, who are diffusing benefits throughout the realm, 
has hitherto exposed itself and the public to an injustice, by haring 
its practitioners liable at any time to be dragged away firom the 
service of their patients, to serve on criminal juries. 

Doubtless the majority of all right-minded Dentists, whilst feeling 
all that is due to their calling and position, and the peculiar injustice 
of the burden, yet willingly make the sacrifice in consideration of 
their claims and profession being unrecognised by the state. But it is 
time those claims be made known, and the basis upon which they 
rest fully advocated, and their exemption have the imprimatur of 
the law. And have not Dentists a legitimate right for this fireedom ? 
The practice of Dentistry may not have to do with many cases im- 
perillmg life, but its successful operation is such as most materially to 
render that life more comfortable, ay too^ and to remove the cauin 
of much disease, hitherto engulphed in the wide lists of ^* intractables." 
The duties of the Dentist, like the Medical man, or even more so, csn 
very rarely be entrusted to another, so that he is compelled to be as 
a sentinel at his post day by day. The time which the Merchant 
or the Tradesman can abstract from the active pursuit of his calling, 
for the purpose of necessary recreation, cannot satisfectorily be taken 
by the Dentist ; the business of the one can be for a time sustained in 
its integrity without injury or loss, or to a very trifling extent. 
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iHiereai in the oaie of the other, there enaoei injury, 
and ksf to his patients. 

Hare not the Medical men been freed from these duties, and 
why ? Because, they cannot fulfil them without public loss ; and 
the same reason holds good that Dentists should be exempt. Are 
there not continually arising in the practice of any man of repute, 
eaies of emeigency, requiring prompt and energetic piactiee, wherein 
deky would cause much suflering to the patients, who must either 
tramier theaoselyes to the hands of another, in whom, though per- 
haps equally skilful, they hare not the same confidence, which is so 
necesaaiy in CTery profession, and especially in one, wherein the ut« 
most Attitude is so frequently requisite. 

These claims require not only to be made known to be recognised by 
the public and the senate, but also for the profession as a body to assert 
them without compromise, and to urge that such becomes their legai^ 
as it is their professional right. By thus doing they will foe adranc- 
iog their calling and position, and be adding another step to its claims 
6r state recognition, and protection firom the practice of the uneducated 
and imtested. I am, Sir, 

Yours truly, 
Stockport, July, 1857. C. Babbow. 



To the Editor of the Quarterljf Journal of Dental Science. 

Sib,— >I send you notes of a coufde of cases in Dental Surgery, 
for insertion in the next number of your Journal, should you deem 
them of sufficient interest to appear in your pages. 

I am. Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Bridgewater. Hxnr Lozio Jaoob, M.R.C.S. 

DIFFICULT BRUPTION OF THB DXNTE8 SAPIBNTIiE. 

1. Mr. T i aged about twenty-four years, at the beginning, 
of October 1854, suffered fimn swoUen face, pain in the lower jaw 
and neck, headach, sore throat, and inability to open the mouth to 
its fill! extent On October 0th, I examined the mouth, and found 
the lower dens sapientiee on the lefl side partly through the gum, 
which was swollen, and discharging pus. I wished to extract a tooth 
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to make room for the eruption of the dens sapientiae ; but, as the 
patient would not consent to this, I lanced the gam, and prescribed 
fomentations, liniments, &c. The pain and inability to use that side 
of the mouth, however, continued, and a few days afterwards he 
consented to the eztraction of a tooth. The second bicu8|^d being 
decayed, this was the tooth I decided on removing, the molar teeth 
being sound : on examination of the tooth after extraction, I found 
that the decay had reached the nerve, so that, perhaps, some of the 
pain which had been felt may have been owing to this circumstance, 
although the patient was not aware that the tooth was decayed. 
There being some little feverishness and disorder of the stomach, &&, 
I prescribed some aperient medicine. The symptoms soon subsided, 
and the eruption of the dens sapientie was completed without further 
disturbance. 

2. The Rev. — L , a gentleman of middle age, dark com- 
plexion, and rather bilious temperament, suffered, during the year 
1852, from pain in the right side of the lower jaw, swelling, stiff- 
ness, &c., which became worse and worse, involving the adjacent 
parts. A succession of abscesses took place, giving rise to a fistulous 
opening through the lower part of the cheek, which baffled the efforts 
of his medical attendants, and obliged him to wear a plaister con- 
stantly on the cheek. I saw him in the month of August, he having 
applied to me on account of something else ; and on examining the 
mouth, I found the right lower dens sapientisB just making its 
appearance very far back towards the coronoid process, the inside of 
the cheek and the gum along that side of the jaw much swollen and 
indurated, and discharging pus, the angle between the cheek and 
gum being quite filled up and obliterated ; the first and second molan 
on that side were decayed, the roots only of the latter remaining. 
I pointed out to the patient that the mischief proceeded from these 
decayed stumps, and the want of room for the eruption of the wise 
tooth, and uiged him to have the stumps extracted ; but as the case 
had never been put to him in that light before, and as the symptoms 
were then slightly abated, he declined to submit to the operation. 
At the beginning of December, however, as the annoyance continued, 
he came to me again, and I then extracted the roots of the second 
molar, which were much diseased. J prescribed, also, fomentations, &c. 
The symptoms soon subsided — ^the fistulous opening quickly healed 
up ; and when I saw the gentleman again, a year afterwards, the 
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wne tooth had come forward into itt proper poution, and the cheek 
and gum appeared quite healthy and natural, the indurated callouf 
mass haying disappeared. 

The most remarkahle feature in thii case, was, that the miichief 
should have heen allowed to go on ao long, in spite of the indications 
of treatment being so obTious ; and the circumstance next worthy of 
note, was the rapidity and completeness of the cure when the 
exciting cause was remoyed, notwithstanding the long continuance 
and the extent of the disease. 



To tke Editor rf Oe Quarter^ Journal of Denial Science. 

Sia, — As gutta percha is so extensiyely used by dentists at 
present, for many purposes, and I am not aware that the nwdue 
<iperandi has eyer been made public, but the method how to purify it 
kept a profound secret, I feel sure you will not consider it super- 
fluous if I supply the deficiency, and make known to the jHnofession 
how to prepare it for dental purposes. Take any giyen quantity of the 
gutta percha of commerce, and reduce it to shayings ; place it in a 
wide-necked bottle or phial, and cover it with either ether or chloroform, 
which will dissolve it ; allow it to remain for a time, and the white 
or pure gatta percha will be precipitated to the bottom in a white but 
Wd mass. The impurities of the gutta percha will be held in 
solution, and can be poured off and used again for the same purpose : 
>fter distillation the reddue at the bottom of the bottle should be 
taken out and placed in a basin, or some other vessel, and washed 
repeatedly with warm water. This must be repeated and constantly 
poured oS, and ultimately left to dry, in a place where it will be free 
&om dust, or exposure to the atmosphere: when thoroughly dry, 
repeat the washing with warm water, and ultimately amalgamate the 
whole ready for the operator. I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 

August 14, 1857. S. Loan (Blackburn). 



EXTRACTS FROM DENTAL PERIODICALS- 



ABSORPTION OF ROOTS OF PERMANENT TEETH. 



In the Avsirian Journal of Praetieal Medicine^ Dr. Heider givei 
the following account of the afaeorption of the roots of the pennanent 
teeth. 

The cauae of the absorption of the roots of the dedduoos teeth at 
the period of the second dentition, has been the subject of numy ob- 
serrations and numerous hypotheses. All that we as yet know, with 
certainty, in respect to it, is, that there exists an intimate connection 
between the derelopment of the permanent teeth, and the absotption 
of the roots of the deciduous teeth. In what, however, this connec- 
tiMi actually oonnsts, is not yet clearly explained. This much, how- 
ever, is certain, that, at the period of the development of the perma- 
nent teeth, their enveloping sacculi become more vascular, and come 
in immediate contact with the roots of the deciduous teeth, and con- 
sequently play a very important part in the absorption of the latter- 
nay, in all probability, are the sole agents in effectuQg it. A renewed 
examination of the sur&ce of the deciduous teeth, at which absorp- 
tion takes place, shows that this is always on the side that is inclined 
towards the advancing tooth ; and that when not merely the compen* 
satoiy tooth, but its neighbour, comes in contact with the same ded- 
duous tooth, two perfectly distinct surfaces of absorption, correspwd- 
ing to the points of contact of the new teeth, are presented by the 
former, showmg that both the advancing teeth in contact with it bad 
contributed to the absorption of its root. Another &ct places the cor- 
rectness of this explanation of the means by which the absorption of 
the deciduous tooth is effected beyond doubt. When the p^nmnent 
tooth ii not developed, or its development takes place in a wrong situ- 
ation, the corresponding deciduous tooth is not shed, but keeps its 
place in the jaw in after life. This is often found to be the case with 
respect to what are known popularly as the eye teeth. The dedda- 
ous teeth are consequently shed, one afler the other, just in the order 
in which, by the development of the corresponding pennanent teeth, 
their roots are absorbed by the latter. 

The foregomg facts have been known to dentists for some time, 
but much less familiar are they with the fact, that the root of a sound 
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peisument tooth may be absorbed in the lame manner as the root of 
one of the deciduoas teeth, by the abnormal doTelopment beneath it of 
another pennanent tooth. 

In my collection I have six pennanent teeth, the roots of which 
baTe been in this manner entirely or partly absorbed. Five were ex- 
tiacted by myself, and the persons from whose mouths they were 
taken, remained under my obseryation ; for one I am indebted to my 
esteemed colleague, N. Terzer. These teeth are divisible into two 
groups ; the one, where the posterior root of the second inferior molar 
tooth was absorbed in consequence of the expansion of the crown of 
the adjoining wisdom tooth ; the other, in which the root of the outer 
incisor was absorbed by the intruding crown of the so-called eye 
tooth. In all, the eur&ces at which absorption has taken place, pre- 
sent precisely the same appearance as those of the deciduous teeth, 
when these haye been cast at the usual period. Especially is this 
obserrable in the second inferior molar teeth. In one we have the 
commencement of the absorption process, in a concave semicircular 
depieasion on that part of the root which was in contact with one of 
the projections on the obliquely-situated crown of the adjoining wis- 
dom tooth ; in another case, one-half; and in a third, the entire root 
is removed by the development beneath it of the dens sapientiffi. In 
^ these cases, the extraction of the affected tooth was rendered ne- 
<^^ttary by the intense pain suffered by the patients, connected in one 
with inflammation of the periosteum of the root, and in the two others 
with exposure of the nerve. 

Equally characteristic is the surface at which absorption had oc- 
curred in the incisors. In one there is an oval depression on the pos- 
terior sur&ce of the root, near the neck ; and in the other two the 
root is entirely removed, and one of them exhibits a cavity corres- 
ponding to the point of the encroaching eye tooth. The removal of 
the affected tooth, which in one case was already very loose, became 
i^ecessary, in order to give room for the development of the approach- 
ing eye tooth. 

These observations show, conclusively, that the process by which, 
ftt the period of the second dentition, the roots of the deciduous teeth 
are removed, is neither specific nor restricted to the first set of teeth, 
but that it may be called into action in the case of the permanent 
teeth, and cause the removal of their roots also, and that it is depen- 
dent partly upon the structure of the dental tissue, and partly upon 
the increased vascularity of the outer portion of the sacculi of the ap- 
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proachuig teeth. The process has great liinikrity to that which occa- 
sions the absorption of the bones, in omsequence of the development 
of tumours in contact with them, and the two are probably identical. 
— Afneriean Journal cf JDemtal Sdenoe. 



MODELS AND CASTS. By H. R. Smith. 

In roj last article, I endeavoured to guide the studoit oyer the 
forms of taking impressions of the mouth in wax and plaster, and 
which, if he rightly understands, he is now ready to proceed with me 
as I pass on to describe the next step of our operation. 

If our impressitm has been taken in wax, we with a camd'a-hur 
brush give it a delicate coat of sweet oil. If in plaster, we first give 
it a coat of Tarnish, and then one of oil, to keep the plaster from ad- 
hering to the impression* 

We then surround it with a band of paper, waxed doth, or sheet 
lead, the width that we wish our model to be thick. 

After this u done, we prepare our plaster by mixing it with water 
to the consistence of pretty thick cream. We first place a small 
quantity in the impression, and see that it fills all of the small inden- 
tations and impressions made by remaining teeth, which is done by 
blowing on the plaster, and by jarring the bench near our impression. 

Unless that is done, small air holes will be found in our model, 
which will make it imperfect. 

After that is done, pour in the remaining plaster, to make it ss 
deep as we wish. 

The impression is then allowed to rest until the plaster has be- 
come well hardened, which time will vary according to the quality of 
our plaster. 

After the plaster is sufficiently hardened, it should be removed 
very carefully from the impression, and trimmed and varnished. 

For this purpose, either the white or yellow vamish may be used. 
The white is made by dissolving gum sandarach, and the yellow gum 
shellac, in alcohol. It should be applied with a camel's-hair brush, 
and spread lightly and evenly over the model. 

When the vamish is dry, then the model will be ready for use. 
If, however, a chamber is to be used in the plate, it is best to pr^Nize 
for it at this stage of the operation. 
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As almoft eTerj dentist has his fiiTourite'waj of preparing his 
air duanber, it would be useless to attempt to give all rf tiietn ; but 
I will giTe two wajs of performing the operation. 

The first is when the chamber is stamped into the plate— the 
ncQud, where the chamber is formed by the shape being cut out of 
the first, or main plate, and afterwards forming over it a second, or 
fiklse plate, at a little distance firom the first, giying the lingual sur- 
ftee the appeanmoe of a plate without any chamber. 

When we wish to stamp a duunber into the plate, we take a piece 
of lead rolled out to the thickness we wish our chamber, then make it 
the shape we wish, and with a little wax, or gutta percha, fasten it 
on to the plaster model in the situation where we wish our chamber 
tt be in our plate. 

After this is done, spread a light coat of yamish over the lead and 
sar&ce of the model. 

The next step in our operation is to prepare our land for use in 
moulding. 

The best sand for our use is that which has been used for some 
time in a foundry, and become fine. The sand should first be passed 
thiou^ a fine sieve, to remore all coarse particles and sticks. After 
the nnd is sifted, then water should be sprinkled on it from a sprink^ 
ling pot with rery fine holes, care being taken that too much be not 
pat on, lest it become too wet. Then rub and work the sand until 
it is thoroughly tempered. It is well to let it stand a Bhort time be- 
fore it is used, for it works better. 

Tins is always done by those who cast fine work in iron and 
brass, as the mould is much smoother and perfect than it would be if 
used when first prepared ; and as a perfect cast is of the greatest 
importance to the dentist, it is better to use all precautions in our 
power. 

Now place the model on its base on the moulding table, and place 
the moulding box around it. The sand should be rubbed fine, or 
sifted, as it is placed over the model, otherwise the metal when 
poured in will sink deeper into the sand in some points than at others, 
which will, of course, make the metallic model, or cast, imperfect. 
Great care should be taken in pressing the sand around the nuKiel. 
^4 If the sand is left too loose, the metal wiU sink into it, and the 
cast will be rough, while, if the sand is pressed too hard, the steam 
caused in the wet sand will not be able to escape through the sand, 
but will pass up through the metal, causing ebullition, thereby making 
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the call full of holet, and imperfect Ai no rule eta be laid dewn 
for this part of the operation, practice only can teach how it is done. 

After the sand is compressed, the box should be turned over, and 
the model rapped gently with a small mallet, or hammer, to loosen it 
in the sand. After this b done, the model may be easily withdrawn. 
Care should be taken not to rock the model while drawing, else the 
plate, when stamped, will rock in the mouth. 

A little pulverised charcoal in a muslin bag may now be dusted 
over the mould, and any exeess blown off with the mouth. This 
will absorb the moisture on the sur&ce, and give a smooth cast 

The mould should now be covered up, to prevent any damsge, 
while we prepare our metal for pouring. 

At this stage of the operation, we must choose what metal we will 
use for our casts. 

Let us first consider what qualities we want combined, to give as 
the most perfect cast In the first place, we want that metal, or 
combination of metals, that will have the least shrinkage, for if our 
metal shrinks very much, as a matter of course, our plate when 
stamped will be too small for the mouth. 

Secondly, we want hardness in our male cast, otherwise, when we 
stamp the plate, the metal will yield, and be so bruised and battered 
down, that the rogse of the mouth will not be represented on the 
plate. 

And thirdly, we want a metal that will, combining these qual- 
ities, give us the smoothest cast. 

Nearly every dentist has his favourite metal for his casts, and each 
in turn, are tried, and laid aside by others. One prefers brass, ano- 
ther cast iron, another zinc, and others a combination of several 
metals. As for iron and brass, the difficulty of working them in 
general practice would exclude their use, even if in many respects 
they were considered preferable. 

Type metal makes a very perfect and sharp east, but it is too soft 
to resist the plate while stamping. Block tin makes a sharp cast, but 
like type metal, it is too soft to answer our piupose. Zinc is good on 
account of shrinkage and hardness, but owing to the laige size of 
its crystals, makes a rough cast. Antimony has hardness and small 
shrinkage, but too brittle to bear the necessary force to stamp tlie 
plate. 

I will now give my experience in regard to a combination of 
these metals to serve our purpose. 
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My fint pre&renoe it for block tin six parts, metallic antimony 
one part. This will gire a sharp cast, and at the same time one 
quite hard. 

Great care must be taken when first melting these together to 
prerent ozydation, for the antimony requires so great a heat to melt, 
that if care is not used, much of it may ozydize away. During the 
roeltmg, wax or tallow should be occasionally thrown in, to act as a 
deoxydating agent, and also as a flux to assist the antimony and tin 
to melt and combine. 

My second choice is, zinc five parts, block tin one part. The 
zinc gires hardness, and the tin smoothness, and a good cast is the 
result. 

And my third choice would be dear zinc, which, being alone, is 
not liable to the objection of any of the combinations, that of having 
the proportions destroyed by oxydation. 

For the counter or female cast, a yielding metal is necessary, and 
fi>r this purpose we prefer, first, lead ; secondly, type metal. 

To ensure a perfect fit, I use two sets of casts, one to first bend 
and partially stamp, the second to finish stamping. The first becomes 
Teiy much bruised and defaced, but the second brings out in bold re* 
Uef all the rugse and inequalities of the mouth. 

The casts should be made very heavy, to prevent springing and 
getting out of place. 

Before turning the metal into the mould, it should, after removal 
firom the fire, be stirred with a piece of wood, until ciystalization 
commences, then pour gently into the heel of the mould. 

After the cast is sufficiently cooled and removed from the sand, 
and cleaned, it should be well coated with Spanish whiting and wa- 
ter, and well dried. This will prevent the other metal, when poured, 
firom adhering. After surrounding our male cast with our band, or 
moulding box, we then pour our lead, which has been previously par- 
tially cooled, as previously directed for the male cast. Then, when 
cooled, our casts, or dies, are ready for use. — Dental Register. 



To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Denial Science. 

Sib, — I enclose you an abridged translation I have made of an 
article in the May number of '^ L'Art Dentaire." The novelty of 
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the operation fairly entitles it, I tbink, to a place in your yaluable 
Journal. I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Thomas Undkbwoos. 

A NEW MODE OP OPERATING ON A TOOTH ; 

where the removal of the fellow-tooth, on the other side of the 
mouth, had occasioned paralysis of the muscles of the face. 

By M. DasiRjLBODK. 

The following case shows how much prudence is necessary under 
certain drcumstances. 

I was lately consulted by a lady, forty years of age, who had 
suffered for more than a month, excessive pain from the first bicuspid 
on the left side of the upper jaw. Erery known remedy had been 
tried by her professional adviser — cauterization of the nerve, and 
dentine, plugging the cavity with gold and gutta percha, applications 
to the tooth and rubbing in of ether, morphine, strychnine, &&-^ 
nothing alleviated her sufferings. The extraction of the tooth 
appeared the only plan to give her relief ; but the patient hesitated, 
and with reason, to resort to this alternative, for the removal of the 
similar tooth on the other side had occasioned paralysis of the muscles 
of the fiice on that side. This paralysis had been instantaneous ; alie 
perceived it immediately she returned home after the operation. The 
operation had been skilfully performed, and attended with but little 
pain : the fangs of the tooth were well formed, the alveolus had not 
been fractured, the dentist had used a stnuglit pair of forceps, the 
instrument best adapted for the removal of the upper bicuspid teeth. 
The physician in attendance on the lady, had wisely counselled her to 
suffer patiently, as he feared a repetition of the same accident. 

I adopted the same course, and advised her to trust to time to 
alleviate her sufferings. She returned to me the next day, saying, 
that the pain was most excessive, she had not had one moment's rest, 
and that she could not remain in this state, for the least pressure on 
the crown of the tooth produced intolerable agony. I decided to re- 
move the plug, and to cauterize deeply : this had already been done 
by one of my professional brethren. This produced no amelioration, 
and her sufferings at night were even worse than before. 

At eight o'clock the following morning she came to my house, ac- 
companied by her husband ; her &ce bore evident traces of the an- 
guish she had endured ; and she declared she was resolved to run the 
chance of the consequences of the extraction, which, she said, might 
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after all be attended with no ill efTecta. Having preyioualj lerioiuly 
coiaidezed the cafle« I detennined to adopt the following plan :-* 

The upper lip was elevated by the husband — I made a longitudi- 
nal incision of three quarters of an inch long in the gum, *al the pro- 
bable extremity of the roots, for they could not be traced externally ; 
by aid of a bone cutter, I pierced the alveolus, and removed a suffi* 
oent portion to allow me to get at the two fimgs. 

Hiis being done twice, and without any pam, I pushed a his- 
tory to the extremity of the roots, and divided the nerve where it 
entered the foramen at the apex of the &ng. The tooth could now 
have been extiacted without the least apprehension as to the future, 
but I recommended its being retained. The pain ceased, as if by en- 
dumtment ; the cicatrization was rapid, and the cure complete. 



IRREGULARITY OP THE TEETH, by J. D. Whitb. 

We refened in the last News Letter to the very frequent premature 
eztnction of the deciduous canine teeth, and the consequent approxi- 
laation of the permanent lateral incisors and the first bicuspids, also 
the projecting character of the permanent canines. In the treatment 
of tills condition of things a great deal of consideration is necessary ; 
an endless variety of cuts wotdd scarcely suffice to fully illustrate it ; 
as each case seems to require some new modification. We will name 
some of the reasons why extractions should not be resorted to. As a 
general rule, enlargement of the arch is indicated. Before resorting to 
the treatment, it is necessary to first study well the relation of the 
jaws to each other, or their artieulatiany to see if there be the same 
number of teeth in each, or whether they are equally advanced in 
their development, so as to be of equal size at maturity. As a general 
nile, when the first canines are prematurely extracted, the permanent 
laterals &11 backwards and inwards, narrowing the arch, and some- 
times they are grasped inside of the lower arch. Now, if the bicus- 
pids or molars be extracted to let the permanent canines down in line, 
the laterals will remain in their place ; and when the canines get into 
line, the arch in such cases will be so depressed or strained at this 
point, firom canine to canine, as to give the superior jaw the shape of 
the letter V, whilst the lower jaw retains its natural ellipsoid. If 
the first inferior molars have been extracted, as is sonietimes true 
vrhen cases come to us, and the superior canines require room, we are 
in the habit of extracting a bicuspid on either side, or a first molar. 

P 
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When the first molars are yery defective we prefer to extract them. 
It is a rule always to extract the unsound teeth, and if the canines 
do not take their places hj the healing of the parts, they should be 
aided by springs, wedges, or ligatures. We have in many cases ex- 
tracted the inferior first bicuspids, and drew back the inferior canines 
and incisors to make the lower arch equal with the upper, when the 
first superior bicuspids have been erroneously remoTcd. 

It frequently happens that the front superior incisors &]1 back of 
the inferior when the teeth are closed, by the premature extraction of 
the first canines ; in such cases, all that is required is to bring the in- 
cisors forward, to let the canines in the arch. The first inferior molars 
had been extracted for some time, and, in consequence, the lower 
arch was shorter than the upper. The patient was a young lady, 
seyenteen years of age ; the case, afler the extraction of the first bi- 
cuspid on the right side, and the second bicuspid on the left, on 
account of its having been decayed. We did not trust to time, as 
we do in many cases, especially younger ones, to correct the defect, 
but swedged a plate to the roof of the mouth, and attached it to the 
first molars, as if it were to set teeth, and extended spiral springs 
from the first molars inside the arch, to the canines, applying as much 
tractile force as the teeth would bear. This treatment in three months 
produced a satisfactory result. The slight irregularity of the front 
incisors yielded to the application of ligatures in a few days. 



ON ARTICULATING, 
Wiih a Flan for the Improeement of AtHfiddl Deniuru. 

By Louis Jack, D. D. S. 
The term " articulating," is, in our art, generally applied to the act 
of adapting the plates to the mouth, arranging the wax guides to pro- 
per length, fulness and curves, necessary to restore the simken feature, 
to aid the enunciation of sounds, and to secure the mastication of food : 
also to the temporary arrangement of teeth upon the plates, to secure 
the same objects. This process of articulating is important in the prepaiar 
tion of artificial dentures, inasmuch as the harmony of the features, 
the correct articulations of the voice, and the prehension and mastica- 
tion of food depend so much, indeed, entirely upon it. In correctly 
performing this operation, several circumstances are to be taken into 
account, which have a great influence, when properly considered, in 
guiding us to meet successfully these above-stated ends ; such as size 
of tongue, length of lips, depth of palatal surface, breadth of upper 
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aidi, relatiTe breadth of upper and lower arch, fonn of anterior por- 
tion of alveolar ridge, tone of the museles of cheek, etc. In the ma« 
jority of cases all of these ends, or uses, preTioiisIjr mentioned, can be 
secured, bj Tarieties of size, form, fulness, length, and thickness of 
teeth, breadth from out to out, curve of arch, etc., as none of the 
esKntials to either are incompatible with the means required to fulfil 
the others. Thus, for instance, in the case of a laige, highly muscu- 
lar tongue, where a necessity exists for considerable room within the 
denture, to enable this organ of continual and astonishing motions, to 
have free play, the &ce will be found full, alveolar arch bold, and the 
palate broad, thus allowing a good foundation for a wide and full 
dental arch, and a firm support in the strong accompanying cheek ; 
oabling us to secure good mastication, without interfering with cor- 
rect enunciation, or causing protrusion of the lips. Sharpness of fea^ 
tme, narrowness of palate, and acuteness of arch, are accompanied by 
the small tapering organ, thus permitting us to make a narrow 
denture, in order to secure a firm support; indeed, these varying cir- 
cumstances indicate the necessity of adapting the teeth to the 
conformation of the surrounding parts, and guide us in the direction 
we should pursue. 

Too little attention is paid by all of us to these considerations. 
Artificial teeth are generally very artificial things indeed, instead of 
bdng so adapted to be, as it were, a part of the individual. But it 
is in the power of all dentists to improve much in the replacement of 
teeth ; a better and more harmonious adaptation of dentures is cer- 
tainly needed ; something better is expected of the votaries of an art, 
claiming a position among the professions, than efforts which are re- 
cognised as out of place by the most casual glance, and would be 
coarsely criticised by the roughest tinker or blacksmith. Something 
better must be accomplished before we can be remunerated for our 
pams, either in a pecuniary sense, or with the satisfaction of having 
done well our duty. 

I will now describe the method employed by many in articulating, 
and then in as concise a manner as I can, explain a new process, by 
which more consistent adaptations can be attained. 

Previous to the plates being fitted to the mouth, a* piece of white 
wax of sufficient size is selected to make the wax guide ; this is 
wanned by passing it to and fro through the flame of a spirit lamp, 
until it is of such consistence as to be readily pressed into the desired 
form. It may also be heated by holding it before the fire upon a 

p 2 
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fork-lik6 inBtnunent, at such a distance as to warm the piece throngb- 
out, without occasioning the surfiice to melt. The wax is now shaped 
by the fingers to the desired height and thickness, bent, and pressed 
upon the plate, covering the alyeolar ridge, and extending on the 
outside to the rim, or to the edge of the plate. White or bleached 
wax should be used in all cases for this purpose, as the yellow is 
entirely too soft ; besides, it has not the neat and clean appearance 
of the bleached. 

After the plates are fitted, these wax guides are fiistened to them, 
by simply heating the metal until the wax begins to run around the 
edges, which will preyent any displacement that might be occasioned 
by the ingress of moisture between the guide and plate. The lower 
piece is now placed in the mouth, and trimmed away at such points 
as are decidedly too full; the height is r^ulated, and the upper 
surface made leyel. The upper piece is next introduced, and s 
proximal adaptation to the face made by cutting away any unneces- 
sary fulness. The trimming is now conducted yery carefully, taking 
off a little in one place, and a little in another, where required, from 
both upper and under, until the contour and expression of the lips and 
ftce is correct. This is a yery nice, and somewhat tedious operation. 
The wax is now cut away on the inside to the thickness intended 
the teeth to haye, to free the tongue from any unnecessary beum- 
brance. It is well at this stage of the operation to hand the patient 
a book, requesting them to read aloud, or to engage them in conrer- 
sation ; relieying them from the chair, to remoye any constraint At 
first, the expression of the lips and action of the muscles is unnatuial, 
eyen when the adaptation of the pieces is yery good, because of their 
foreign nature ; in a few minutes, however, much of this will pass 
away, when we can better discover any &ults, and more truly correct 
them. This is so important as to deserve further consideration than 
it has here incidentally received ; I would ui^e attention to it, upon 
those desirous to produce good expression. 

The width of the upper wax, at the back part, should be such 
that the inside of the grinding surface of the teeth will be slightly 
within a perpendicular to the centre of the ridge ; if further out than 
this, the adhesion of the plate during mastication is less secure— if 
further in, the tongue may be cramped in its action. 

The centre line is now marked with the point of any suitable in- 
strument, the commissure of the lips is drawn back, and two lines 
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made, crosnng each other at the back part of the wax, on both tides 
of the case ; by means of these lines the two pieces are accurately ad- 
justed to each other, during the process of making the articulators, in 
the same position they held to each other while in the mouth. The 
manner used to make these is so simple as not to require descrip- 
tion. 

I have now to bring to notice a method by which the form, ar- 
langement, and graceful irregularities of the natural teeth, may be 
TBiy accurately produced in the artificial structure. All the addi- 
tional arrangements that will now be required, are several sets of 
natural incisors and canines, and two sets of molars and bicuspids. 
They should then be digested in dilute caustic potash, to remoTe all 
traces of the pulp and periosteum. Each set should be now put away 
by itself in a bottle containing alcohol, for future use. 

After the articulation is so far completed as has been aboTe des- 
cribed, a set of the natural teeth is selected, of the form and size ap- 
propriate to the sex, temperament, and features of the patient. The 
wax is now cut down along the centre line, the incision extending 
nearly through the wax, and agiun at a distance sufficient to let in 
one of the central incisors. The material between these incisions is 
hollowed out to receive the tooth ; the central is pressed into the place, 
adjusted even with the remaining wax, and slightly banked around 
the end next the plate with wax. The same process is gone through 
with each tooth until the arch is completely filled. Only one bicus- 
pid is set on each ride, for reasons to be mentioned her^ifter. The 
portion representing the gum is next properly rounded, and may be 
made the colour of the natural gum by covering the surfiice with ,a 
thin film of wax, covered with carmine, or rose-red ; this brings out 
the teeth in relief. At the next sitting of the patient — ^this arrange- 
ment requiring more time for its completion than is found at an ordi- 
muy nttmg — ^the plates and teeth so fixed are put in the mouth, and 
&ny needed alteration, in inclination, turn, or prominence of any of 
the teeth, can be easily made. 

This form is now copied by the tooth-carver, which can be done 
with considerable accuracy ; I believe with entire correctness by a 
neat workman. Moulds are made over, or against the row of teeth, 
^d in these moulds the enamel is first laid ; upon this the body is 
pressed : thus an accurate copy is effected. 

It must be remembered, in selecting the teeth, that the porcelain 
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material, in burning, contntcts. This contraction amountB, generally, 
to one-sixth. This is the reason that but one bicuspid is set. In 
moulding, this tooth is produced in both the front and back block. 
For fuller descriptions on this point, see an article of Dr. Calyert, in 
No. 4, Vol. VIL of Dental News Letter. To him, I believe, is due 
the credit of having first made public the method of enamelling blocks 
in the moulds. 

It is readily perceived, that in this manner a great improvement 
may be made in the relation of artificial dentures to the face ; at least 
it places the form and arrangement of the teeth in the hands of the 
operator, instead of throwing it upon the unguided skill of the manu- 
ftkcturer. This method, it is true, can only be fulfilled in bloek-woik, 
and will be used probably by those only who have been in the habit 
of having thm teeth so made. Notwithstanding, " block-work" has 
many decided qualities over any other plan ; none but those living 
near a block manufacturer can ever expect to have them made satis- 
fectorily, a personal explanation being necessary to an understanding 
of the case : for this reason, and on account of the difficulties and dis- 
advantages of making our own teeth, this way of setting has compaia- 
tively few followers. By an obedience of the rules here laid down, 
these difficulties can be easily overcome. It is not here claimed that 
perfection can be attained, but that a decided improvement may be 
effected over the general standard of work made in this manner. 

The best imitator of natural things must come far short of suc- 
cess, especially when his efforts are compared with true fbrais, or 
placed in association with other natural forms. There is in the soul 
aQ inexpressible power, which enables us at once to detect departures 
from harmony ; each sense is distiurbed by the slightest unpleasant 
touch ; the attuned ear is jarred by a trifling discord; we are pdned 
by any departure from the true of associated forms, although the fiiult 
may be so trifling as barely to excite a thought. Let us, then, cease 
to be mere imitators ; let us enter at once the domain of nature. We 
then can come forth, bearing in our hands true copies of our skilL 
However thus we may copy truly, however thus we may do better, 
and thus be on a truer path, he must be a genius who produces entire 
correspondence of feature ; his name would be worthy a place among 
the gifted of all ages, and he would deserve the praise of all men. 
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SOME PRACTICAL REMARKS 

On making CasfSy tsorking CMdy making Solder^ taking Impre$$ions 

in Plaster J Soldering^ Sfc, 

Bt A. W. Todd, Montoombrt, Alabama. 

Gbntlemsn — Pennit me to introduce a few plain ideas, deserip- 
tions, and drawings, to your consideration :^ 

1. In reference to materials for casting. Take common Spanish 
whiting, and for every pound add about half a gill of any good oil, 
(pediapa sweet oil is best), beat well in a mortar. If too dry, add a 
little more oil ; if too damp, or moist, add a little whiting, till (like 
sand) it is ready for moulding. Once ready, always so, for a long 
time, and makes as pretty castings as anything in the world. Of late 
I use nothing but old type, as it is as good as anything yet discorered. 
Bo not pour it, in any case, imtil it wrinkles considerably on turning 
it backwards and forwards in the ladle. To keep the two metals 
fitMn sticking, use the common pickle, as a wash, instead of chalk, or 
whiting : wipe it dry, &c. 

2. Proceed as follows : — Have some sheet Russia-iron cups, made 
two and a quarter inches deep and three and a quarter in diameter, 
without bottoms^ and have your plaster patterns prepared as follows :— 
first, yamish well all over with the shellac varnish, then, if there be 
any place on the outer surface that is not likely to drawy fill it up 
with a suitable piece, or sheet of wax ; make it very smooth, by wet* 
ting it, and rubbing it down with a glass stopper, or something of the 
kind. Yamish all again. Let it dry three or four minutes. Set it 
down in your tray of whiting, and set your cup over it. Throw in 
your whiting ; pack round hard, nearly to the gums ; turn it upside 
down, holding it in the hand, and with a suitable brush clear the 
mou^ ; set it down, and sieve on, till covered ; then fill up cup, pack 
well, scrape ofiT, and have a long thin needle, and be sure to perforate 
well all over the cast, and especially the deepest part, and be sure 
that the needle touches it ; neglect this, and an air-hole, in the roof 
of the metal cast, will be the consequence. The wax in the plaster 
roof for making the chamber should be about this shape and size, in 
most cases, for a full (half) set ; let it be at least 8-16 of an inch 
thick, file it down, and carefully pare off the edges to a feather edge, 
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as shown by the ink maiks all round*. Rub down with a smtaUe 
piece of glass, as above described. Thus you will have the roof of 
the plate much easier to work, and feel so much more agreeable snd 
natural to the patient. Indeed, great pains should be taken to have 
the wax so shaped, that its yacuum shall answer all purposes, and 
yet occupy as little space in thickness as possible. When propeiiy 
done, it is hard to tell, by looking at the plate or job, when finished, 
where t)ie chamber is. I am in &Tour of as large a chamber as 
possible, so as to distribute the given pressure as much as possible, 
as it makes it the more tolerate for the chamber portion of the rooC 
If there is as much bearing surface above as below, for masticating, 
what more is needed ? 

3. Having procured your metal cast, and having another sheet- 
iron cup, 2^ inches deep and 8^ inches diameter, with a loose bottom, 
with a hole in the centre, for the purpose of passing a common wood 
screw, half an inch long, into a hole in the centre of the metal "^ 
(either drilled or made by sticking a wooden peg into it while d>oling}, 
screw the bottom fast to the cast, set your cup over (let it fit the 
bottom a littie tight), put in your whiting, pack well around up to 
the gums, and all round the sides to the top ; now dean the mauA 
of the cast by turning it upside down, and brushing and packing with 
the fingers, till you leave all naked that is necessary ; then pour in 
your metal as before directed (as cool as possible), and separate, wash, 
wipe dry, and varnish well all over, which will keep your fingers 
from being leaded^ also have a good tendency to keep your plate from 
being leaded while stamping ; but to be safe, always before annealing, 
sponge with nitric acid. The best way to stamp is to use a Mf 
hammer^ or something of the kind ; it will save your cast from borrt- 
ing, and is much more direct than blows from the hammer upon the 
naked cast. 

4. As many are very much troubled to get gold to work or nuH 
well, I wiU give my plan, which I discovered about fifteen years ago, 
and have not seen any case of its failure. Take a suitable-sized cnidble, 
rub its pores inside perfectly full of common chalk, put in your filings 
scraps and gold (having first cleared the filings of whatever iron snd 

* With the addition of the dunensions, we think the descriptio& 
sufficiently plain without a drawing. It is the ordinary form of air 
chamber, one inch long, by one and a quarter inch wide at mdest 
part.— Ed. 
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iteel dust there may be in them, by means of a magnet). Set your 
cnicible mto the fire, and let it heat slowly, to prevent cracking. 
Then commence blowing slowly till well mdud ; be sure to keep out 
the coal by having it covered with a scale of brickbat, or something 
of the sort ; do not put any metal about your crucible except tongs, 
and they should not be suffered to touch the fused metal. Let the 
metal be shaken round occasionally, by lifting the crudble a little and 
Ij^ving it a small circular motion. Drop in a small piece of borax at 
the same time you put in your gold. When thoroughly melted, and 
having been well agitated, pour it into your mgot, it having been 
well cleaned, oiled, and warmed (the oil must be free fi:om water) ; now 
try your gold, and see if it cracks under the hammer (gently ham- 
mering the edge), if so, put it back into the crucible, and having 
prepared plenty oi refined saltpetre (nitre), by reducing it to a coarse 
powder in a mortar, put in pUnUy^ so that when you get up a high 
heat it will boil over, push up your heat, and let it run over freely ; 
ivhen it subsides, twist the stuff well once or twice, then pour in 
another good quantity of your nitre, cause it to flow over again 
freely, then twist as before, keeping a high heat all the time (as one 
must be in good earnest) ; then pour into your ingot, having it well 
prepared as before. Having faithfully followed the above directions, 
your gold will roll first rate. If you find it too soil, on hammering 
as before, a small quantity of copper wire (is best) must be added, 
which will make it a beautiful colour, and quite springy. 

5. To make the best 9older. Take, say 240 grs. of our gold coin, 
(pick the reddest), and add 80 grs. silver coin, or any good silver, and 
40 grs. copper wire, which is 2*6 silver and 1-6 copper, any amount 
you like, so the same proportion is observed. Have your crucible 
prepared as before, put in your gold and silver, a little borax, melt 
well, twirl it a time or two, then drop in your copper, and just as soon 
as it all melts twirl it well, and pour out immediately into the ingot. 
Before you commence rolling, always hammer the edges all round 
gently, to a smart slope, which has a good tendency to prevent 
cracking or splitting, and be sure to anneal well, and often, especially 
in the beginning. I do it by heating to a low red, and plunging into 
water. Anneal before you hammery and again before roUing. The 
above is intended to be a very plain and brief detail, and I hope will 
be well understood. Others may fiul, but I now have no fears about 
it. It may seem very simple to others, and they may have more 
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simple and short modes, and equally as certain ; if so, I should like to 
learn them. 

All who have not commenced taking impressions in plaster casting, 
will find it to their interest to do so. A little practiee will proye it 
to their satisfaction, although the teeth (if any) in many cases are so 
ragged and irregular, that it would seem almost impossible to get a 
good one; yet it can be done. Though the impression breaks in 
removmg, save the pieces as dry as possible, by directing the patient 
to drop them out of their mouth into their hand immediately. They 
can be put together as easily as many other things, varnished, oiled 
and filled, which do by haying your plaster quite soft, and having no 
drops or puddles of oil in the impression ; dip out a teaspomifiil, and 
pour it on the impresdon, so that the plaster will run into (not over) 
the deep hdn made by the teeth or otherwise, by continuing to pour 
a little at a time, so as to cause it to run out of one hole over into 
another, and another, and so on, till all are full, giving it a chance in 
every case to run to the bottom on one side, and fill up. Thus con- 
tinue till all are full, then pour in your plaster. Follow these direc- 
tions, and you have no need of shaking, jarring, or blowing your 
plaster, but will find all perfect. When it is highly important to 
have the teeth draw whole, take a sharp-pointed instrument, and 
perforate the centre of the points or bottoms of the holes, and file the 
points of common sixpenny nails round and sharp, and stick them 
in as many places as is important. Let them stand in a suitable 
direction, so when drawn (the impressions separated), they will be 
found occupying the centre of their respective teeth, their sharp points 
projecting a little. Great care, pains, and patience is very neceasaiy 
sometimes to separate the pUt^ers without spoiling them. Commence 
by giving a light tap all round the tin downward, which will soon 
produce a hair line of separation. Then commence working it with 
the hands, continue gently and gradually till you get them apart, 
when you will have a perfect model, one to be fully relied upon, if 
the proper pains were taken in getting the impression of the mouth. 
To keep the teeth in their places, have your plaster mixed with about 
half sand, and of the very finest. To prevent the plate springing, 
have the backs of good thickness, and be sure to make good joints, 
so as to use but little solder. Trim the plaster as thin as possible, 
and so that binding wire will press every tooth downward ; pass turns 
round your plaster, so each tooth shall have the benefit of one or 
two, as they may seem to require. The plaster should be serrated 
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all round its edges, to keep the wires firom slipping. This done, place 
your work on a laige piece of pumice stone, it having a kind of cup 
dug out of it to receive it ; have a handle stuck in the opposite side ; 
posB some two or three wires round, so as to secure the work from 
&Iliog, but be very careful not to press it tight, or you will cause it 
to moik or spread so soon as it gets hot. Heat by means of a 
flanung blaze, passing your work from side to side till hot, then 
commence soldering at one end, and go on gradually to the other, 
keeping up nothing but a flaring blase, which should be suddenly and 
leyerely dashed on at the proper moment, and withheld the moment 
the solder flows, and shows a snKK)th fiice : use as tittle borax aa 
possible, for, when there is too much, it makes the work rough. 
Pumice stone is much neater than coal, and^like the whiting, is always 
ready, though it requires more blowing; yet, the work is much 
safer, and one, with a little practice, will find he can do a better job 
on it than coaL Periiaps, spirit self-acting lamps are best, but I have 
never used them, and hardly think I ever shall. 

To make the best lamp, have a tin box made two inches square, 
one foot long, with both ends stopped ; let a spout be soldered to one 
end, five inches long, raised so that the liquid will not run, and when 
sitting level ; also have a lai^e hole on the top to pour the liquid in*. 

The aboTO lamp is the best out for mouth-blowing, as it can, by 
patting a weight on it, be made to extend out from the bench, so as 
to work round the blaze freely ; besides, a little tilt gives an extensive 
back body of fluid at the base of the spout, so as to blow or work on 
for a long time without alteration. It is also rery portable. 

The above is veiy respectfully submitted for your publication, if 
you are so disposed, as it is intended for nothing but a benefit to the 
fiiculty and the world at large. — Dental News Letler. 



VULCANIZED RUBBER BASE FOR ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

Bt Dr. C. S. Putnam. 

With all deference to the opinion of those who still adhere to the use 
of metals in the mouth, I beg to call attention to two important 



* Here, again, a cut is unnecessary, as the description is sufficiently 
plain.*— Ed. 
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conriderationB in ArUficial Dentistryf which seem to have heea here- 
tofore almost entirely oyerlooked by the profeision ; viz.-^ 

FinL — The irregular and injurioua chemical or electrical, or 
chonico-electrical action of all metaUic plates in the mouth (platina 
is the least objectionable). 

Seamdly. — That as far as the patient is concerned (except, per- 
haps, in the matter of cost), no improTement in a base for artificial 
teeth has of late been, or can be made, using metal, to remedy the 
unyielding rigidity which but few, even of the most limited practice, 
cannot have fiiiled to have heard remariced upon by his patrooB. 
This fact has been particularly forced upon my notice by the remarks 
of those patients who have had substituted sets of teeth upon 
Vukantzed Eubber^ for those they had previously worn of silver, 
gold, and platina respectively. All make a uniform comparison, and 
none vary materially from the opinion of a lady Quaker ^ Friend" 
who said, ^^ Thee must remember to tell thy patients, that should 
they desire to first know the difference between teeth set on gold, and 
those set on vulcanized rubber, they must get for one foot an iron 
shoe, of the same thickness and dimensions as its mate ; and by wearing 
both a short time, they will be enabled to decide which to chose— 
thy teeth set upon gold, or thy teeth set upon vulcanized rubber." 

These are points which cannot be controverted, and which should 
condemn for ever the purest as well as the basest metals for dental 
use, if a more useful substitute can be obtained. 

There are those who agreed with me ten years ago, that metal in 
the mouth should have no place, if a substitute could be* found. 
And so satisfied are the French of this fietct at the present day, that 
they prefer to pay yearly for a set of teeth upon bone or hippopota- 
mus, rather than to experience the feeling of the iron shoe. 

Then consider the point of electrical action. What chemist is 
there, who will give us a theory, by which, after examining the 
mouths of our patients, we can alloy even the purest metals, so as to 
prevent their injurious electrical effects upon the glands and nerves ? 
Who is there that can say that 18 carat gold plates, and even 
20 carat, in many mouths, will not, in the short space of a few 
months, weigh from 5 to 10 grains less than when made? In one 
year, the whole plate, in some cases, has become so thin as to be 
quite useless. Will any one demonstrate how a plate could be thus 
worn, in so short a time, by the brush, or by friction, in ordinaiy 
use ? Are all the thin, worn out plates, which we take in exchange 
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for new ones, worn by electrical action or bj use ? Or, did the dentist 
try in the manofiusture to see how thin he could make them ? 

For the Bevezal last years almost every improvement in artificial 
dentistry has been sought afl«r, by many dentists, for the purpose of 
** economy of time and expense to the operator," and, as a general 
thing, all such improvements result in but little benefit to patients. 
It is now a fact which needs no proof, that a set of teeth, all things 
considered, made upon platina in the best manner, is far better ^br the 
poHenli than if mounted upon any other metal. Yet, no other style 
is made (using metal), which requires the skill, time and pains-taking, 
that this style of work does ; and the expense of material is no 
greater than if ordinary gold plates were used, with blocks or gum 
teeth. And still no other style that has been used as much, has met 
such determined and »dfiah opposition as the '^ continuous gum work." 

If I may be permitted to join issue with advocates of any process 
on metal, I would place vulcanized rubber in opposition to all and 
every combination of metals as a base for artificial teeth, if for no 
other reason than its positivb utility and comfort to thb patient. 

This style of work has now heen fully proved^ and found to com- 
bine all the useful advantages to the patient of every other style of 
artificial dentistry; and it also possesses ttpo advantages over all 
metals, as before intimated, viz. it is used without any injurious 
electrical action; and is free from that iron -banded rigidity, peculiar 
to common work, and also made to afford much more reliable aid to 
mastication — the great object of all teeth. 

The durability of vulcanized rubber in the mouth, I need not 
advocate, nor speak of its firmness as a base ; for no sane man could 
well examine a set of rubber gums without readily forming his own 
favourable conclusions. 

But notwithstanding its many valuable advantages to patients, 
(and I hold that all improvements which benefit patients, do likewise 
act reciprocally on the operator), the work has an ordeal to pass, 
before it will be generally adopted. The proprietor of one dental 
depot raises an objection on account of its present mahogany colour. 
Another objects, because it is India-rubbery and is generally con- 
sidered by '' our most influential citizens" as a very common and 
cheap article, too much so to be put in the mouth. A third gives it 
the humbug direct, and declares it to be of no use to the profession ; 
because every one, in town and village, cannot afford to have a boiler 
and apparatus for vulcanizing. 
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The &ct8 touching these objectionB, ai« none the less tnie to a 
limited extent, notwithstanding the source from which they emanate* 
But, let every dentist become a patient, with a set of artificial teeth 
in his mouth, cheoplastic, blocks on gold, continuous gums, or what 
not, and afterwards change them for a set on yulcanized rubber, and 
he would, if sincere to his patrons, soon find a way to obtiate all the 
objections whidi hare been or can be brought to bear against it ; and 
I shall be prepared at any time, to establish beyond all reasonable 
controTersy, what is herein set forth. 

Thb Vulcanizing Pbociss has now become so simplified, as to 
be within the reach of all. I have had constructed for dentists a small 
steam diest, in which four sets can be Tulcanized at one heat, and is 
so arranged as to be readily attached to any stationary boiler in a 
manufactory or workshop, the cost of which is no more than 30 ds. 

Thb following Instructions will be sufficient for those wishing 
first to tiy the material. Arrange the teeth with wax upon a gntta 
percha or lead plate, the thickness desired for the rubber, say about 
double the thickness of ordinary gold plate, to be first pressed oyer a 
small, thin plaster model of the mouth. Then trim the wax innde 
and out of the teeth, to represent the amount of rubber required, and 
send the plate, wax and model, to any of the dental depots in this 
city, or their agents, with 1 2 ds., and the piece will be completed 
for use. 

Should parties sending prefer to polish their oMm work, the charge 
will be only 8 ds. These charges cover the commission to Mr, Good- 
year for his right in the rubber material. 

Half price will be charged for partial plates, of less than seven 
teeth, all of which will be returned the day following their receipt by 
mail, or as otherwise ordered. 

To POLISH THE WOBK.— Use, first, a coarse file ; second, emery 
paper, coarse and fine ; third, fine pumice stone and water ; fourth, 
chalk or whiting with water ; and lastly, a silk or velvet buff, with 
dry whiting. 

During the last eight months I have constructed many sets, which 
I call the " continuous gum in Rubber," and which in the minds of 
many is peculiarly worthy of the highest consideration. 

A nan'ow plate of platina is used, on which the teeth are 
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arnmged, soldered, and the continuous body and gum applied, after 
which the rubber is vuhanized upon the piece (which is but a con- 
tinaous block) covering every port but the teeth and gum. 1\nB 
Btyle, however, will require more time to repair in case of accident, 
but thus far I have not had the experiment to make. 

In my practice during the last twelve months, which is wholly 
artificial work, and almost entirely upon hard rubber, I have had but 
two cases to repair, each being gum-teeth, the tooth in each instance 
splitting, and leaving a part of it in the rubber. These repairs are 
made by simply cutting away sufficient rubber from the broken tooth, 
to fomi dove-tail grooves for new material, and a new tooth replaced, 
when the whole is subjected to a steam heat as before, and without 
the slightest change to the set or fit of the whole. 

About one year ago, I explained to Dr. Miles, of New York, 
several styles of teeth required in the rubber work, at which time 
he shewed me patterns of specimens, which he had already 
ordered to be made, consisting of a groove and dovetail on the 
inside, securing each tooth in the set ; also some section sets with 
holes and grooves. 

These teeth have proved to be admirably adapted for the purposes 
designed. 



Vulcanized Rubber, used to Correct the Irreoulab Orowth 
0? Teeth. — The following case, which I have recently regulated, will, 
peihaps, best elucidate this new use of hard rubber. 

A young lady of twenty-one years of age called, having the two 
superior centrals projecting into the mouth the thickness of the teeth 
from the position they should stand. One was also overlapping one- 
third the crown of the other, and both standing obliquely, or nearly 
ndeways in relation to the adjoining teeth. The other teeth in the 
upper jaw were regular, none having been removed. After a little 
forced separation with wedges, I made from an impression of the 
palantine arch, a plain rubber plate, which fitted closely against the 
anterior crown of each bicuspid and molar, right and left. An allow- 
ance was made, so that the rubber would press against the inside cor- 
ner of each central before touching the roof under the front part of 
the plate, and also in closing the mouth, that the full force of articu- 
lation would be directly upon this point. A gold pin was rivetted to 
the firont part of the plate in such position as to stand upright between 
the centrals, and thus to prevent them closing together. 
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Other fixtunty springi, &c., were nidilj rivetted and adjuated, as 
the progreBS of the case demanded, until the t¥ro teeth, at fixst ao 
deformed and irregular, had assumed thmr proper position in the ardi, 
and instead, an open and finee expression was given to those and the 
adjoining ones, not eyen anticipated hj the happy patient, or her 
delighted friends. 

VuLOANiZBD RusBRB NOT OuTTA Pbbcha. — ^AU that was ever 
claimed bj those who fully understood its properties, has been realized 
by both dentist and patient. 

For temporary me it has been worn with satisfaction, when weil 
made, until the gums were re^dy for more pennanent woik. 

The fiict that this material could be softened in water at seventy 
degrees, was sufficient eyidenoe, that one year's use in the mouth was 
all that could be anticipated from it. But when the process of harden- 
ing the rubber is considered, the degree of heat to which it is sub- 
jected (310), the solid and firm shell finish which it receiyes and 
retains, and yet the lame ease and adaptation preserved to the wearer 
as in gutta percha ; then it is, that the character and elements of the 
rubber, are clearly and fully shewn. 

Whatever may be the opinion of dentists regarding the economy 
of time, or the character and expense of material used in the manu- 
&cture of any particular style of Artificial Dentistry, our paHaUi 
will be the final judges ; and that which is worn with the greatest 
comfort, and renders the greatest service in strength, neatness, and 
durability, will and must be adopted for general use. 

YuLOANiziNa Flask. — In December 1856, I constructed a pat- 
tern, and had cast an iron flask in three sections, which is now in- 
dispensable in the process of preparing moulds, and vulcanizing the 
rubber around sets of teeth. This flask has also proved to be quite 
as indispensable in another branch of Dentbtry ; and I take this 
opportunity of offering it to the profession without any restrictions of 
a patent. 

In connection with this subject, I state, for the benefit of those 
it may concern, that a combination of plaster and pulverized soap* 
stone, the latter one-third, makes a neat and smooth mould, and will 
not shrink or crack in the process of drying. 

Another use of this soap<stone will be found highly advantageous 
in making moulds for metallic dies : — 
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Mix of it one-third to one-half with moulding sand* This mix* 
tore requires less moisture in the moul<]Ung process, and has the 
desired smooth surfeoe, also parts more readily from the model than 
dear sand. 



HOSPITAL CASES. 



REMOVAL OF A PORTION OF THE LOWER JAW. 
Br W. Vbsalius Pbttiorew9 M.D., F.R.C.S. 

Mtl a. a., rending at Robj, Lancashire, aged twenty-six, married, 
and of lymphatic temperament, three years and a half ago experienced 
pam in the further mokr tooth, on the right side of the lower jaw. 
The pain continued for a month, and then a small abscess presented 
itael^ corresponding to the fang of the tooth, on the outer side of the 
gum. This abscess was opened, and for eighteen months after, pus 
could at all times be pressed out. Shortly after the abscess was 
opened, the tooth was remoyed by Mr. Berrend, and the &ng corres- 
ponding to the abscess was found denuded of its periosteum and 
diseased. The pain was partially relieved for a few weeks, but after- 
ivards returned with severity, and at the end of eighteen months, 
Mr. Bickersteth, jun., with Mr. Alty, determined to ascertain the 
cause of an enlaigement, which had gradually been taking place from 
the outer and back part of the angle of the jaw, considerably pro- 
trading the cheek itself. Upon cutting down from above, the knife 
sank into a large cavity, from which escaped about a dessert-spoonful 
of pu8 and a great quantity of blood, and at the bottom of this cavity 
the crown of a tooth was felt. This tooth, which proved to be the 
dens sapientiae, was with very considenible difficulty removed, a piece 
of lint afterwards placed in the hollow, and replaced as occasion 
required for the next thirteen months. The operation was followed, 
I am informed by Mr. Alty, with very great swelling of the integu- 
ments, the formation of an abscess under the jaw, fever, and delirium 
all which symptoms, however, succumbed to the usual remedies in 
such cases On the 10th of April I was requested to see Mrs. A, 
at Roby; and, upon examination of the right side of the lower 
maxilla, found a considerable enlargement of the side and angle of the 

Q 
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bone, apparently composed of a thin cnut, extending backwards. 
The two plates of bone appeared widely separated by a spongy-looking 
tumour that occupied tins space, pushing the tongue underneath the 
teeth of the other side. The dens sapiens and two molar teeth were 
absent ; there was no foetor about the breath, but, of course, a diffi- 
culty in masticating food, also in deglutition and articulation. I had 
no hesitation in saying, that remoyal of this portion of the jaw was 
the only measure that could be resorted to^ for which purpose Mrs. A. 
came to London, where, in consultation, my opinion was confirmed 
by my friend Mr. Fergusson. 

In the afternoon of May the 1 1th, Mrs. A. being placed under 
chloroform by Dr. Snow, who was most successfully enabled to keep 
up the influence of that anesthetic the whole time of the operation, 
I proceeded to remore the mass of disease in the following manner :-* 

After taking out the nearest bicuspid tooth, I made an indsum 
immediately below the commissure of the lip, down to the mai]^ of 
the jaw, and then as far as the edge of the masseter musde, avoiding 
the facial artery ; and afVer reflecting the flap, and indung the gum 
within and without, I proceeded to divide the maxilla with Mr. Fer- 
gusson's saws, three or four in number ; and great as this number 
may appear, still, with good assistants, little more time is lost than if 
one only was used, and there is a great advantage in using the 
graduated-sized saws. I have since, however, constructed a strong 
saw with a moveable back, which I find practically most fully 
answers the purpose of the four saws. Having severed the bone, 
I next continued my incision up to the front of the ear, cutting upon 
the lower margin of the maxilla all the way ; the flap was then 
reflected over the face— the masseter, parotid, and everything else 
that was in the way, dissected ofi*; and finding the tumour extending 
but a short distance up the ramus of the jaw, I sawed the bone just 
below the coronoid process ; having done this, I separated the lining 
of the mouth, the buccinator and internal pterygoid muscles, and 
removed the mass of disease at once. Finding the separation of the 
plates of bone extending into the coronoid process and neck of the 
condyle^ it was* thought advisable to remove the bone at the socket : 
this was easily effected by forcibly drawing down the coronoid process 
by means of the lion forceps, carefully detaching the temporal muscle 
from its attachment, also the external pterygoid from its insertion, 
making an incision into the external lateral ligament of the joint, 
and, with a twist, detaching the bone from its socket. The arteries 
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and Teins, about fifteen in number, were then tied, the divided portion 
of jaw carefully examined, the Hap turned back, aiiS brought to- 
gether bj five or six sutures, all the ligatures allowed to pass out of 
one pending opening, and the patient allowed to remain quietly for 
Bereral hours upon the sofa, a little port wine and water being oc- 
casionally administered. At night, twenty drops of liq. opii sedativ. 
were administered. The next two days there was, from time to time, 
considerable nausea, with much thirst, but no fever, the pulse being 
ttventy-six, and the skin moist. 

Upon examination of the tumour and bone it was found that the 
walls of the maxilla were widely separated, the outer presenting much 
the appearance of a spina ventosa. The tumour, which occupied the 
space and bulged up from the alveoli into the mouth, was lobulated, 
sprung from the base of the bone, and was of a fibrous gelatinous 
nature, but not malignant. The very rapid recovery of the patient 
after so formidable an operation I attribute to at once well supporting 
her with stimulants and nutritious food ; not allowing her to be kept 
ui bed above two days, and getting her into the air as soon as possi- 
ble ; not at the same time forgetting that I had to treat a lady endowed 
^th the most indomitable courage. Pre^ous to the operation 
Mr. Samuel Cartwright constructed an ingenious instrument. This 
fits upon and fixes the teeth of the upper and lower jaw of the oppo- 
site 8ide> for if not occasionally steadied there becomes a disposition for 
the teeth of the left side of the lower jaw to be retracted and drawn 
beneath those of the upper. This instrument answers its purpose 
admirably. — Medical Times and Gazette. 



OPERATION FOR CLEFT PALATE. 

The following operation has been performed by Mr. Hatnes Walton, 
at St. Mary's Hospital. A youth was brought into the theatre of 
St. Mary's Hospital to be operated on, and Mr. Walton very judi- 
ciously before commencing, allowed those who were within seeing 
Stance to examine the throat. The cleft commenced just behind the 
centre of the roof of the mouth, and passed through the hard and 
>oft palate to the top of the uvula, the merest portion of which 
Kmained undivided, and formed a transverse band between the sides 
which were much separated. Mr. Walton mentioned to the class his 
determination to treat the soft palate only at first, and subsequently 
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to attend to the remaining portion of the fissure : also, that he would 
endeayour to save the tag at the end of the uvula, as he regarded the 
eonnexion, although slight, to he valuahle. The patient was but 
just fifteen years old — one of the youngest we have seen operated on ; 
yet his resolution was astonishing, for he scarcely flinched. The or> 
dinary operation of Mr. Feigusson's was performed. 

In some after remarks, Mr. Walton alluded to the more than 
ordinary difficulty experienced in dividing effectually the levatoies 
palati muscles, because of the curtain on each side being held to- 
gether, and to the greater care required to pare the lower edges of the 
fissure in endeavouring not to cut through the slight connexion of the 
uvula. He expressed his faith in the advantage of doing but a little 
at a time, believing it far better, according to the circumstances, of 
the case, to make two, three, or even more operations, than to at- 
tempt to effect a great deal at once ; sloughing of the edges, or even 
non-union, being the common result of over operating. He begged to 
draw attention to the manner in which he had applied the last suture. 
Having put in a certain number after the peculiar method demanded, 
when the edges are yet apart, he thought that another was wanted, 
and with the tenaculum needle he passed it continuously through to 
the side of the palate without any difficulty, although he had been 
led to regard such execution as impracticable, and undertook it with 
doubt. 

The operation was performed on Wednesday, the 10th of May, 
at two o'clock ; and on Friday, at the same hour, all the sutures 
were removed. It is a theory of Mr. Walton's, that sutures are 
generally kept in too long after all operations. He generally removes 
them by degrees, from day to day. Here, when he took out one, 
intending to withdraw it, he found the wound so well united that he 
freed it from all. 

Complete success followed this first essay. A fortnight after, 
on the 24th of the month, the remaining portion of the clefl, includ- 
ing a part of the soft palate was operated on. Much time and care 
were given to separate the numerous membranes around from the 
palatine arch without unnecessarily injuring it, and at the same time 
not to detach more than was actually needed. On this occasion the 
sutures were removed equally easily, and union was effectual. The 
lad left the hospital in the next week, already a little improved in 
speech, and altogether freed from the other inconvenience often ex- 
perienced while eating or drinking. — Lancet. 
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CANCER HOSPITAL. 

BiFOBiciTr OF THE Facb FBOM LupuB VoRAX.«— The following la 

the picture presented bj a ahort man, Joseph P ^ aged seventy years, 

at the Cancer Hospital, on the 26th May:— A laige but healthy- 
looking ulcerated cavity on the right side of the nose and fitce, extend- 
mg right back to the fauces, the upper teeth being exposed. The 
entire nose to the right of the septum is destroyed, as is also the 
cheek, malar bone, and comer of the eyelid; although the eye is 
perfect, fully the right half of the upper lid is gone; the disease 
seems to have stayed itself at the alveolar ridge of the right side of 
the upper jaw, but has destroyed all the structure behind the affected 
part, thus giving a frightful appearance to the fiice. Externally there 
is no offensive discharge, and the surfaces of the sore look healthy. 
It commenced fifteen years ago as lupus, and was arrested ten years 
since at St. Bartholomew's Hospital by Mr. Stanley and Mr. Wormald 
with the application of the chloride of zinc ; it broke out again a year 
aflerwards, and slowly and progressively destroyed the various parts 
described. He was ordered a pint of porter and two glasses of wine 
daily, and plenty of good food ; carrot poultice every night to the seat 
of disease, and during the day a lotion of an ounce of the muriatic 
tincture of iron to a pint of water, to get the sur&ce if possible to sldn 
over. This lotion to be very assiduously applied. On the 8th June, 
be was much improved, the ulcer seemed dryer, and was healing up 
at the margins, the roots of two or three of the teeth were exposed 
through the alveolus. His general health was better. A fortnight 
later the disease seemed to be stayed, and the healing up of the mar- 
gins, so &r as could be expected, had ensued. 

A second case of lupus, but of the variety known as non-exedeus, 
we saw on the 9th June, in a female aged 29, of nearly two years' 
duration, which had destroyed the skin of the whole of the middle of 
the face and the end of the nose. It at one time resembled a honey- 
comb, and was now just about healed up under general tonic treat- 
ment and the use of a black wash. She had been under treatment 
since April 1856. 

Congenital Dbfobmity of thb lip in an Infant. — A rather 
unusual deformity was seen in a child, five weeks old, at the Royal 
Free Hospital, on the 6th of July ; it consisted of a prolongation of 
the lip into the left cheek, evidently depending upon some disease in 
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utero— possibly syphilitic, as the child had a suspiciouB rash about the 
body. The mai^ins of this fissure in the cheek had no fibres of the 
oibicularis oris muscle in connexion with it, there being merely a sepa- 
ration of the fibres at the angle which thus permitted the large fissure 
to exist. Chloroform was administered at this date, when Hr. 
Wakley pared the edges of the fissure to the proper angle of the 
mouth, and brought them together by pins, with the best results. 
We have frequently had occasion to speak of early operations in chil- 
dren ; we heard Mr. Wakley say he had remedied a double hare-lip 
in an infimt twelve hours old, the mother not having seen the de- 
formity. We know that Mr. Fergusson has operated as early as 
three days. On the 4th of July, we saw him perform the operation 
for hare-lip, on an infant eight days old. 



NECROSIS OP THE LOWER JAW FROM THE FUMES 

OF PHOSPHORUS. 

Mr. W. CuRBAN, House-Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital, 
reports the following Case in the LanceL 



Edward E. 



, aged twenty-eight, a lucifer match maker, of 

healthy parentage, stout and muscular, of florid and unexpressive as- 
pect, and uncleanly habits, was admitted on the 4th of June, under 
the care of Mr. Thomas Wakley. He states that he has been engaged 
for the last seventeen years in the above calling ; he was of quiet, 
abstemious habits, and good substantial living ; has never had 
sjrphilis, fever, or other severe ailment, and does not remember being 
ever troubled even for a day with any complaint affecting his general 
condition, or involving the necessity of abstaining firom his usual du- 
ties, until two years ago, when he began to suffer from some passing 
uneasiness in the lower jaw of the left side, for which he applied at 
this hospital, and was ordered some gargle and medicine, which 
afforded him much relief. This recurred with greater severity, be- 
coming more persistent and troublesome, accompanied with nightly 
aggravation of suffering, and some occasional foetor of breath. He 
betook himself to St. Bartholomew's, and there was relieved firom time 
to time of several teeth, and treated otherwise with poultices, gaigles, 
and '* bitter mediMnes." After wandering about for a long period, 
indifferently clothed, and obtaining a poor, eleemosynary subsistence 
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as best he could, he applied at St. Thomas's Hospital, and was ad- 
mitted under the care of Mr. Solly, in a very feeble and tottering 
condition, from which, however, he was soon recovered by the liberal 
allowance of support and stimuli, with which that gentleman, he says, 
freely indulged him. As soon as his condition would permit, a por- 
tion of the ramus and body of the lower jaw was removed by Mr. 
SoUy, as fiir as the second molar tooth. As he was not allowed the 
use of chloroform, the process was very painful, and so influenced his 
mind in its favour as to make him regard another operation with 
dread, and stipulate for its exhibition as a sine qua non on any future 
occasion. He remained under treatment for more than three months 
in St. Hiomas's, and was then obliged to become an inmate of a 
wo^house, where he resided for eight or nine months, not being under 
any treatment during that time, though frequently complaining of 
pain — and showing, by the offensive odour of his breath, and constant 
smelling discharge, that decay was advancing towards parts essential 
to life. 

Being somewhat erratic in his movements, and fond of change, he 
was again encouraged to seek relief at another hospital, St. Bartho- 
lomew's, where he was under treatment for some weeks. He some 
time afterwards came here, and was admitted, presenting an appear- 
ance of suffering and misery rarely met with. On admission, he had 
a very bloated and forbidding look, the face being swollen, puffy, and 
<Bdematous ; the lower lip pouting and enormously depressed, and the 
upper prominent, bulging, and very red. There was considerable 
BweUing and tumefaction under the jaw, to which a probe could be 
easily passed through numerous unhealthy fistulous tracks. Large, 
irregular, and puckering cicatrices, existed on the right side, and copi- 
ous, very offensive discharge, of a foetid odour, passed out from the 
opposite side. The jaw itself and lips were covered with some black- 
ish, slimy stuff, and the smell from the breath was quite intolerable. 
He was put on a mixture of chlorate of potash, muriatic acid, hen- 
bane, and bark, had his mouth frequently washed with a strong solu- 
tion of liquor of the chloruret of soda, was kept very clean, had the 
discharge encouraged by soothing applications, and given as much sup- 
port as he could partake of. 

On the 12th of June his appearance and general condition were 
so'much improved as to admit of the following report : — The foetor 
of the breath has considerably diminished, the discharge is also de- 
creasing ; the outline of the face is more symmetrical and kumariy 
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and he ii in other leepecti Terj markedly improTed. On the 18th 
the improvement was more obvioua and progretnye ; there was almoit 
complete immunity from the pain of which he complained ahout the 
jaw, and thence downwards towards the sternum ; walks about free- 
ly ; conyeises with, and does little offices of kindness for his fellow- 
patients, and is Tery hopeful of a feyourable result. 

June 24th. — He is still better ; the dischaige is less fostid ; the 
pulse is steady, soft, and natural ; sleep good and refineahing ; is al- 
ways ready for food, the solid parts of which he is obliged to bok^ in 
consequence of being unable to masticate them, and this he always 
does with great ease and peculiar gusto. He has repeatedly asked 
for an operation, but says he is determined not to submit to any nHne 
cutting without chloroform, and professes his willingnesa to undergo 
any amount of suffering and inconyenience, howeyer prolonged and 
unmitigated, rather than again encounter the eatucumB horiOTs of his 
former trial. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Wakley, anxious to remove the 
cause of so much irritation and mischief, and also to avoid unneces- 
sary opposition to his wishes on the score of the annsthesia, allowed 
its exhibition ; and on the 29th of June, when the patient was fiilly 
under the influence of chloroform, he proceeded to remove the remain- 
der of the lower jaw as follows : — ^An incision was made, conmiendog 
at the neck of the jaw on the left side, running downwards along the 
inferior mai^ of the ramus and body towards the chin, and continued 
from the chin upwards through the mesial line, through the centre of 
the lower lip. The flap thus formed was detached from the subjacent 
structures, and held upwards whilst the lower jawbone was com- 
pletely dissected out. It was then sawn through just below the nedr» 
and entirely removed, with several portions of the new shell around 
it. Some of these were detached and diseased, and it was thought 
advisable to remove them, as likely, if left, to incommode the pro- 
cess of healing. The old sawn portion of the jaw, an inch to the 
right of the symphises, corresponding to the dental foramen, was 
found to present the same appearance as on the day when Mr. SoUy 
operated, and the whole of the bone, with the exception of that at the 
neck, was quite dead, in a completely necrosed condition, and smelt 
horribly. At an early period of the operation, when the flap of the 
cheek was raised, a ligature was passed through the tip of the tongue, 
and that organ was carefully held out of the way by Mr. Gant, as 
well as being prevented slipping backwards during its performance. 
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Notwitbstanding that the &cial artery, and ■ome other reneli, wen 
timelj Memed during the eperation, a good deai of blood waf un- 
avoidably lost, partly depending upon the yery Tascukr condition of 
the aofl etructuree, but principally from a branch of the sublingoal, 
which was divided. The parts were then brought together by tutuzet> 
aad the deformity, from the still swx>llen size of the &oe consequent 
on the removal of the bone, was but trifling. The patient, who had 
been pretty well under the influence of chloroform the greater part of 
the time, now rallied, and was conreyed to his bed. He was allowed 
a little wine, and remained that day without a single bad symptom, 
deeping soundly during the night. This was followed by even greater 
imint>Yem«iit, and freedom from the slightest uneasiness the day fol- 
lowing the operation. He has gone on satisfact<mly ever since the 
operation. Complete union by adhesion occurred om the third day. 
He is now eonyalescent, takes plenty of nourishment, and articulates 
in speaking perfectly. 



Pabtial Blue Likb of thx Oums in LBAi>«Ck>Lio.— In a case of 
lead-colic in a young female (an operative from a white-lead fiictory), 
in the Royal Free Hospital, Dr. Brinton drew attention to the very 
partial character of the blue Ime on the dental ledge of the gums. 
The teeth were quite dean and free from any decay ; in fret beauti- 
fully healthy. The lead line was limited to three of the four incisors 
of the lower jaw. The case was severe ; but, as usual, yielding at 
once to appropriate treatment. Dr. Brinton regards the blue line as 
the iidpkwret of lead, and hence as produced by a deoxidation of 
some salt of lead : but the mode of deoxidation seems to him doubt- 
fol, perhaps eren variable. He states that in ordinary lead paint, 
or glazed cards, it is easy to see that the minute quantity of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen present in the air quite suffices slowly to form a 
■ulphuret ; and it is equally certain that the larger amount of this 
gas often present in many parts of the digestive canal exerts a still 
more energetic action of the same kind on salts of lead taken into it 
medicinally. But in the case of the blue line around the dental edge 
of the gum, that this deoxidation is effected ('^ conditionated") by 
the teeth, is shown by its abrupt cessation where the mucous mem- 
brane has closed over an extracted tooth. He therefore inclines to 
conjecture that the lead is derived from the saliva ; and deoxidized 
possibly by yital action in connection with the ch^nistry of the teeth, 
but probably in still greater degree by an absorption and concentra- 
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tion of the saliya retained in the groove of the gum. Mowed bj an 
exposure to the sulphuretted hydrogen of the air, or to that of ita 
own decompontion. The analysia of the Baliya in lead poiwning 
would. Dr. Brinton thinks, test this view, which in the meantime 
certiunly has the merit of explaining most of the varieties of lead 
line he has hitherto seen. In the above case, for example, he should 
oonjecture that the limitation of the blue line to the undermost ind- 
sors was determined chiefly by the exposure of these teeth to the ex- 
ternal air — an exposure brought about by a slight peculiarity of the 
patient's mouth. 



EXTENSIVE DISEASE OF THE BONES OF THE SKULL. 

Mr. Lani communicated the following to the ^Western Medical 

and Surgical Society/' 

The patient, a female, contracted syphilis from her husband, and subse- 
quently suffered from ulcers on the legs, eruptions on the skin, ulceiatii^ 
node on the forehead, and destructive ulceration of the septum saai. 
She was admitted into the Lock Hospital during July 1856. She 
was then much disfigured by extensive ulceration on her &ce, and 
consequent exposure of bone, and by ulceration of the eyelids and 
lips ; the external parts of the nose had disappeared, and the right 
eye was opaque, the left being destroyed by sloughing of the cornea a 
few days before admission. A large portion of the os firontis was 
dead and exposed, as were also the alveolar processes of the superior 
maxillary bones, opposite the incisor teeth, as well as also the ossa 
nasi. The interior of the nostril was also involved in the disease, the 
hard palate being slightly affected, and the soft palate not at dl. 
Other nodes, etc., existed in other parts of the body. She was treated 
generously ; took quinine, nitric acid, sarsaparilla, and iodide of pot- 
assium. All her bad symptoms improved under this treatment ; tiie 
ulcerations of the cheeks and lips cicatrized, and the dead bone 
loosened by degrees, but did not separate until December. On the 
25th of that month, the whole of the dead bone fell in one piece from 
its position, it consisting of a large portion of the entire thickness of 
the OS frontis, the entire ossa nasi, and the ascending nasal plate and 
alveolar process of the left superior maxillary bone. The dura mater, 
thus exposed, was healthy, except a small portion outside the frontal 
eminence, which was of a dirty-white colour, and evidently berefl of 
its vitality. This slough soon separated, and the subjacent portion o 
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brain protraded. This hernia cerebri, in a short time, measured two 
or three inches, and was about the thickness of two fingers, and 
resched nearly as low as the angle of the mouth before it was excised. 
Other protrunons succeeded, consisting of dirty- white pulpy substance* 
This cicitrization proceeded for some time, and no brain symptoms 
ooeuned ; yet, on the 8th February 1857, paralysis of the rig^t arm 
and leg occurred. The brain then ceased to protrude, she became 
comatose, and on the 17th she died. 

After death, the dura mater, forming the margin of the opening, 
through which the hernia cerebri took plaoe, had formed adhesions 
with the arachnoid, so as to close the cavity of that membrane. 
The convolutions and their membrane were healthy ; but on slicing 
down the left hemisphere to the level of the left lateral ventricle, it 
was found excavated in its anterior lobe, firom the external wound 
backwards into the left ventricle. This excavation was funnel-shaped, 
the base being at the external wound, and the apex opening into the 
ventricle. The whole of this track had a sloughy boundary of a dark- 
brown colour. The corpus callosum seemed softer and slightly yel- 
lower than natural. 



CHEMISTRY. 



ACTION OF IODIDE OF POTASSIUM. 

Dr. Sieveking read a paper upon this subject ; he remarked, that of 
the remedies we owe to the advancement of modem chemistry, none 
had obtained a higher place in the estimation of medical men than the 
iodide of potassium. There might be some difference of opinion as to 
its efficacy in this or that dass of disease, or in individual cases ; but 
its general utility as a member of the pharmacopoeia was undeniable. 
Barely producing any unpleasant effects, and unless administered 
with culpable carelessness, nevw giving rise to disturbances in the 
system of a dangerous and permanently injurious character, it might 
be classed among the safest and most beneficial remedies we possess. 
Dr. Sieveking observed, that the unpleasant symptoms produced 
at times by the remedy were easily avoided or corrected, either by 
altering the doses, or by persevering in the use of the agents, and 
then briefly reviewed the general therapeutic effects of iodide of potas- 
aum. He observed, that according to the disease in which it was 
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adminittered, or according to the theory in vogae, it might be called 
an alteratiye, an eliminant, or a tonic. 

Dr. Sieveking, guarding himself against the imputation of at- 
tempting to exhaust the subject in a single paper, stated that he 
wished to bring certain cases and statements before the Society, to 
show the threefold action of the remedy. 1st, As an eTscuant of 
excessive morbid secretions. 2nd, As an antidote to oigamc 
poisons, drd, As an antidote to and eliminant of inorganic poi- 
sons. With regard to the first class, the author stated, that 
although the iodide might be shown to act mainly as a diuretic, 
it could not be placed in the same category as those agents wbidi 
operate solely by promoting copious secretions, as the amount of fluid 
discharged in consequence of its exhibition did not always bear a 
definitire ratio to the intensity of the disease, and the quantity of 
morbid accumulation in one of the cavities ; while acting as an elimi- 
nant it also appeared to conect the morbid condition of the blood and 
the vascular system which primarily induced the disease. In illustration 
of the more exclusively eliminant action of the iodide, Dr. Sieveking 
brought forward a case of hydrothorax of an aggravated character, in 
in which the speedy cure appeared exclusively due to the salt in ques- 
tion. The author also referred to the eliminative power whidi iodide 
of potassium appeared to exert in hemorrhagic effusion of the biain. 
Under the second head Dr. Sieveking spoke of the action of iodide of 
potassium in counterbalancing and removing the oigamc poisons, 
which appeared to constitute the materia morbi in numerous diseases. 
He adverted to syphilis in its different forms, to various scaly and 
other forms of skin disease ; and brought forward cases in illustration, 
cases which, however, he admitted to be incomplete as proo&, on 
account of the iodide not having been the sole remedy administered : 
he urged that the conviction which a multitude of small experiences 
wrought in the mind of a practitioner, could with difficulty be illus- 
trated by solitaiy instances of so complicated a character as many of 
the diseases which might be classed under the second head. In the third 
head the author explained his views with regard to the action of iodide 
of potassium in the case of the various affections resulting from metallic 
poisoning. Cases of lead poisoning were brought forward^ and a well- 
marked case of mercurial poisoning was also quoted, in illustration 
of the value of the iodide in such cases. Dr. Sieveking adverted to 
the importance of a correct diagnosis in cases of lead poisoning, as 
symptoms, which otherwise might induce a most unfavourable prog- 
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nods, would, when regarded as the result of saturnine intoxication, 
justify a much more favourable view. The difficulties attending th^ 
detection of lead in the urine, where it was manifestly being elimi- 
nated from the system, were adverted to, and it was suggested that 
probably, at times, some, if not all, the lead was evacuated by the 
intestinal canaL 

Br. Sieveking concluded by observing that he had by no means 
slluded to all the various forms of disease which called for the exhibi- 
tion of ioidide of potassium, but that he had merely desired to submit 
to the consideration of the Society some of the opinions which practi- 
cal experience had induced him to form relative to the drug, and to 
elicit from the stores of observation of the members further illustra- 
&nB in regard to its uses and effects.— STile Ha/nman Sbcieiy. 



THE SOLVENT PROPERTY OP GLYCERINE. 

Mt. Haselden in a communication to the Laneei, states that the 
espedal property which glycerine possesses of dissolving the disulphata 
of quinine would alone be sufficient to render it an object of interest, 
but it is equally powerful vrith many other substances. It readily 
dissolves the disulphate of quinine in the proportion of two grains to 
the fluid drachm, forming at first an opaque fluid, which in the course 
of a few hours becomes a clear bright solution, possessing the peculiar 
pale blue superficial tint peculiar to the solutions of that substance, 
and this without the aid of heat or any add. This solution is misci- 
ble with waters and tinctures in various proportions, and it appears a 
great advantage to possess a clear, bright, elegant, and by no means 
disagreeable^solution of the disulphate of quinine, without the addi- 
tion of acid. Qallic acid, which requires one hundred parts of cold 
water for its solution, is soluble in rather less than twelve parts of 
glycerine, making a clear, straw-coloured liquid, of a pleasant, sweet-^ 
ish, sub-acid taste, in this state offering a desirable mode of adminis- 
tering the gallic acid where pills might be objectionable, and a large 
quantity of fluid impracticable. 

Tannic acid is also freely soluble in this substance, and as an ex- 
ternal astringent application might prove preferable in many instances 
to an oily or greasy compound. In the treatment of hemorrhoidal 
affections, it may possibly offer, as an application combined with 
opium or the salts of morphia, some advantage over the reigning pre- 
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pantion—- unguenttim galla eompotttum, it being nuxre tenacioiu, and 
at the nine time lubricating, and when combined with the aalta of 
morphia, in place of opium, it poaaeaies the decided advantage of not 
•taining the linen. 

The hydrochlorate and acetate of morphia are readily soluble in 
glycerine, making a clear, limpid solution of a slightly yellow tinge, 
forming, as it were, a kind of syrup, which might possibly prove in 
many ways useful in the hands of the profession. 

Glycerine also dissolves the ferri et quinse citras, in the proportion 
of five grains to the drachm, fonning an olive-yellow-coloured liquid 
peculiar to the solutions of that salt. 

There are other substances which glycerine eminently p osses s es 
the property of dissolving in a laiger proportion than any other known 
fluid, but sufficient has been said to introduce the subject to your 
readers. 



loDOFOBif, discovered by Serullas, has been shown by Dumas to be 
composed of three atoms of iodine, two of carbon, and one of hydro- 
gen. M. Bouchardat has given, in his Manual of Materia Medica, a 
ready mode of preparation, and it is expected that iodoform, from its 
agreeable taste and non-irritative action, will render great services 
where iodine is indicated. M. Rhigini of Oleggio (Italy), has made 
some experiments, to ascertain whether iodoform possessed any an- 
aesthetic properties. He found that it had some narcotic powers, but 
considerably inferior to chloroform or ether. M. Bouchardat has 
therefore given the following formula for an ointment to be used in 
cases of painful cancer; cerate, eight parts; iodoform, one part; 
laudanum, one part. Thirty grains of iodoform made into thirty-«ix 
pills with extract of wormwood, will afford an agreeable way of 
administering the remedy. Dose three a day, increased to six or 
eight, in cases of glandular swellings and other scrofulous affections. 
M. Bouchardat advises the following proportions for the preparatiou 
of iodoform : iodine, 100 parts ; bicarbonate of potash, 100 ; water, 
750 ; alcohol, 250 ; mix the whole in a strong bottle, and place it in 
a water-bath, the temperature of which is to be gradually raised, to 
fovour reaction. When the liquor becomes transparent, add twenty- 
five parts of iodine, heat again, and go on adding iodine as long as the 
fluid loses its colour. When the liquid shall no longer change with 
heat, add a few drops of a solution of caustic, potash, or soda, to 
remove the colouring of the fluid. Filter, and wash the precipitate 
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idiicli will eoniist of eiystolline plates of iodcrfbnn, of a beautiAil 
citrine coIoht. The mother liquor will, on evaix>ration, yield cryttali 
of iodide of potanium or sodium. The reactions during the piocets 
are the same as those which take place in the preparation of chloro- 
Ibrm. 



THE DENTAL MOVEMENT. 

The aaniveiBarj of a day, which must be for ever memorar 
ble in the dental body, ia het approaching. The great 
movement which has formed a new era in the hiatory of the 
dental profession, will soon have paased through ita first year ; 
and the question arises, " how ought its anniversary to be cele- 
brated ?" The ordinary Englinh response would, perhaps, be 
"by a Dinner at Blackwall, or some other place where 
dining piurties ' most do congregate' :" for, somehow or other, 
there is in the British mind, an inseparable connexion be- 
tween anniversaries and dinnera Several of our most 
respected correspondents have suggested " an entertainment,'' 
at which the whole profession should assemble — collegians and 
odontologicals, and those who up to this have been " outsi- 
ders :" we, of course, mean ^' outsi4ers'' only in the sense of 
regular practitioners who have not joined either society. 

Now, though we are decidedly of opinion, that there has 
been too much '' fighting'' amongst the members of the pro- 
fession, we very much question that the *' feasting" ought 
yet to commence. We regret very much that in discus- 
sions in which the disputants ought to have had but the one 
object in view, so much personality should have been intro- 
duced ; and cannot but think it unwise of the organ of the 
Odontological Society, to have admitted into its columns so 
many vindictive cmonymous communications. We have fi:t>m 
the first set our face against abuse. The capacity of being 
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personally offensive is the lowest order of ability ; and its 
exercise is a display of certainly the worst possible taste. 

We should, therefore, be delighted to see a trace between 
the beUigerenta A very brief application of cominoii sense, 
unmixed with professional animosity, would be sufficient 
to lead to lasting concord amongst dental practitioners^ and 
to the formation of one united educational body. 

We by no means acquit the Members of the College of 
Dentists of all blame in the unseemly disputes to which we 
refer ; for we have with pain read in medical journals 
intemperate and ill-judged letters from some of those gentie- 
men, reflecting upon men who have passed from amongst ua 
These communications were not, however, anonymoua 

We do not charge on either the Odontological Society or 
the College of Dentists the sins of their respective members. 
So fiir from that, we make all due allowance for the diffi- 
culty which those who hold the helm, have in the manage- 
ment of a professional crew ; but we do, in the strongest 
terms, condenm those, who, in their zeal to serve the inte- 
rests of the party with which they allied themselves, have lost 
sight of the object which all should be anxious to achieve ; 
namely, the placing of the dental profession in its Intimate 
etcUvs, 

The exertions of those who have acted in this injudicious 
manner, have resulted only in calling forth personal bicker- 
ings, and exciting individual jealousy, and so retarding the 
general interests of both societies. 

It is as clear as light, that it would be for the interest of 
both bodies, and of the dentists of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
Scotland, that the Odontological Society and the Collie of 
Dentists, should amalgamate, and become one united body If 
any person believe the contrary, we should fed much indebted 
to him for a little argument to warrant his opinion. We ra- 
ther think no Member of the Council of either Society agrees 
with him. We certainly never met with a respectable den- 
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tist who did think there was the smallest reason why two 
such bodies should not become one. 

Both owe their origin to the same profound conviction 
in the minds of the profession, that they had not socially 
the etcUvs to which such an ancient callings and one 
requiring such a high amount of training, entitled them, 
and that it was necessary for them to, at once, bring about 
a change. How is this to be done ? " By educating our 
members up to a certain standard, and procming for them 
sadi a diploma as will be a guarantee to the public, and a 
barrier against charlatanism." This is the reply of both 
partiea Then wherein lies the difference between them ? 
Merely in details : details which, as we imhesitatingly 
aver, could be arranged to the satisfetction of both, by a con- 
ference of a few hours between the leading members. Con- 
cessions should of course be made on both sidea Every 
matter of this kind must be one of concession. Dental 
pupils must in their speciality, be examined by members of the 
dental profession. There are now no gentlemen at the Council 
Board of the College of Surgeons capable, even if they were 
"^inlling, of examining pupils in the departments of practical 
dental surgery, dentid^mechanics, eta But again we repeat, 
these are matters of mere detaiL 

Should, then, some jSfteen h\mdred, or two thousand, 
dentists, allow questions which vitally affect their profes- 
sional prosperity and statua to be lost sight of in the squab- 
bles of some half dozen gentlemen, who do not at present 
seem in a mood for Star and Carter festivities ? 

The way in which "our first anniversary" should be 
celebrated, is, first, by letting "by-gones be by-gones;" 
next by a fiiendly conference between the Odontological 
Society and the College of Dentists, which conference we 
should look on as tantamount to an amalgamation ; and 
t^, let the celebration come, by aU means. 



R 
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DENTISTS FOR THE HOSPITALS, ETG 

In our last nuinber there appeared a letter Edgned '^ Dens 
SapientiflB,'' which we copied from the " LanoeL" In tiial 
letter it was stated that the Board of the London Hos- 
pital had dispensed with the services of the Siirgeon-D^- 
tist^ who had been attached to the Institution, and handed 
over his department to a gentleman who had diarge of the 
pantry. Things may not be as bad in other hospitals, as in 
the '' London \" but unquestionably, the non-appointment of 
Dentists in connexion with Infirmaries, Dispensaries^ 
Medical Schools, &c. is the general rule, and not the exceptioa 
This is a matter to which the entire Profession ahonki 
turn their attention. United action can alone be of any 
avail in such a case. There is no want of argument; but 
there is required the necessary professional influence, whidi 
would be sure to bring argume&ts home to reluctant go- 
vernors and managers. 

We have received complaints from a vast number d 
medical students, who very roundly declare it to be a fraud 
to make them pay for dental instruction which they do not^ 
nor cannot under present arrangements, receive. Some o{ 
those gentlemen have written to us to say, that they learned 
more about the teeth and dental operations from the pro&s- 
idonal articles contributed to the Quarterly Jowmal of Den- 
tal Science^ and the transactions of the College of Dentists, 
published in our pages, than they had ever heard of in their 
regular hospital-school study. Now does not this show the 
gross evil of not having dentists appointed to these institu- 
tions ? First rate men in the medical and surgical profesBions 
at home, do not practise on the teeth ; they know they are 
incompetent to do so, and tiiey therefore send to practical den- 
tists such of their patients as require assistance in this respect 
But the case is different with army and naval medical officers 
These gentlemen, when, on Foreign service, are obliged to 
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opeiste on the teeih, and many of them have ^x>ken to us 
of the extreme reluctance with whidi they felt th^nselves 
oompeUed to perform operations, aa to the m/xlus of which 
they w^e profoundly ignorant. 

We might refer to many other illustrations of the evils 
of the present system ; but we belieye the leading members 
of the Profession are quite aliye to the necessity of exertion 
in the matter. 



THE EDUCATION OF DENTISTS. 

The complete education of the rising members of the Pro- 
£^(Mi, and the most advisable mode of effecting this, is at 
the present moment occupying the serious afetemtion of the 
OoDege of Dentists^ and we understand of the Odontologi- 
cal Society also : this is the main object of the establishment 
of these bodies, and the Profession are anxiously awaiting 
the publication of the proposed means. English Dentists 
have long felt the want of some recognised test of their fit- 
ness to practise iheir spedal branch of surgery. The ano- 
malous position hitherto occupied by them has been so often 
dwelt on during the past year, that it is quite needless now 
to advert to it. What the Dentists require, and what the 
public have a right to expect from them is, that eveiy prac- 
titioner shall possess a diploma, obtained after an official 
examination, whidi shall be a guarantee, not only that he 
has been properly educated, but also that he is competent to 
practise this branch of surgery. The curriculum o£ educa- 
tion must embrace an attendance at lectures on general 
anatomy, physiology and surgery, and also the special con- 
siderations of these subjects, as they relate to head and neck ; 
therapeutics, materia medica, general and special pathology, 
the theory and practice of dental surgery, chemistry and 
the histological and comparative anatomy of the teeth, toge- 
ther with dissection and hospital practice, must also form 
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part of the education of the future Dentist. The mechAnical 
department of dentistry must, of course, be learnt in the 
workroom of some competent dentist 

Such a curriculum of education, if carried out in its in- 
tegrity, cannot &il to raise the status of the Profession b j 
creating a class of Dental Surgeoiuf, who will be an honour 
and a credit to their body; whilst the ordinary meetings 
of the members will, by the interchange of ideas, and 
the fiiendly discussion of professional subjects, not only 
strengthen the bond of union amongst them, but also tend 
most materially to the same elevation. 

We would, whilst on this subject, most earnestly im- 
press on the two Societies the advisability of co-operation in 
this good work. Apart (notwithstanding the good theywiU 
do, and good they are doing) they must necessarily often 
clash — ^united, it is hardly possible to contemplate the bene- 
ficial results. Hundreds of the profession, who will not join 
either Society as long as this antagonism exists, are holding 
aloof to see which will be the victor in the race ; but if there 
were an union of the two bodies, the gentlemen would im- 
mediately join the movement. We are perfectly satisfied 
that were the two Societies merged in one, there are but few 
of the respectable Dentists throughout the United Eangdom 
who would not at once send in their adhesion. 

It appears to us, that on both sides there is much mis- 
apprehension as to the motives and feelings of each. Both 
the Societies are, we honestly believe, actuated by a desire 
to advance the statue of the Profession. It is an absurdity 
to suppose that the leading members can advance their own 
private interests by the success of either society ; on both 
sides their professional statvs has been already thoroughly 
secured ; we, therefore, cast aside at once the idea of per- 
sonal interest. The motives then being honest and worthy, 
why the separation ? 

To effect an amalgamation, let the Collie and the 
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Society each depute a leading member to meet and discuss 
the arrangement of differences, which, by the way, we 
filirewdly suspect are by no means so grave as some persons 
may suppose ; let these delegates be empowered to make 
certain mutual concessions ; and then let them report to 
their own Council the result of their deliberationa If this 
he carried out in a &ir spirit, we do not doubt that the Pro- 
fession will be represented by one Society, in which, as we 
have before stated, all respectable Dentists will be anxious 
to em^l their name& 

There is no time for such an arrangement like the pre- 
sent^ when the educational scheme of the two Coxmcils are 
tmder consideration. Should this opportunity be allowed to 
pass, the barriers to be overcome will be much more formid- 
able when the College and the Society have each, as it were, 
nailed the colours to the mast, by adopting a system of edu- 
cation for their membera The education of such a profes- 
sion as the Dental, ought to come fi'om an united body : we 
therefore earnestly hope that ere long we may be able to 
congratulate the Dentists of England on being incorporated 
in one compact, firm, and united association. 



The Council of the College of Dentists of England will 
soon sustain a heavy loss in the person of Mr. Adam Thom- 
son, who is about leaving England to practise iq St. Peters- 
hnrgh His gentlemanly conduct, together with his sound 
practical knowledge, and active exertion in the cause with 
which he is connected, will render the filling up of his seat 
at the Council Board, a by no means easy matter. 

Mr. Thomson became connected with the dental movement 
at its origin, and was shortly afterwards invited to make one 
of the Provisional Committee ; and from that time he has 
cheerfully rendered eveiy service at his command Amongst 
the contributions to the Museum of the College which Mr. 
Thomson has presented, may be found two very beautiful 
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models (superior and inferior) of the mouth of Miss Juliir 
Pastrana, the '* Nondescript/' who was lately exhibited in 
London, and which were taken by him only a short time 
prior to her departure. 

In testimony of the regret felt at Mr. Thomson's leaving 
this country, a few of his most intimate fiiends and brother 
practitioners entertained him at the Freemason's Tavern, on 
Wednesday evening the 14th idtimo, to wish him bon 
voyage, and prosperity in the land of his adoption. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

DENTAL MEMORANDA. 

By T. PuRLAND, Dentist, Phil. Dr. Surgeon-Dentist to the Mesmeric 

Infimiary. 

Ocmtinued from pagt 204. 
" POOB ROBIW, 1724. 

^' ABTiFicfiAL Tbbth, Set in SO firm as to eat with them, and so 
exact as not to be distinguished from Natural : They are not to be 
taken out at Night, as Lb by some falsely suggested, but may be worn 
Years together ; yet are they so fitted, as that they may be tsken 
out and put in by the Person that wears them at Pleasure, and are 
an Ornament to the Mouth and greatly helpful to the Speech : Also 
Teeth Glean'd and Drawn by John Watte and Samuel Butter^ Ope- 
rators, who apply themselves wholly to the said Business, and live in 
Baquet'Cowrt^ Fleet-JStreeL" 

** Foo's WixKLY JouBNAii, Jan. 4, 1728. 

^^ Gamaliel Voicb, in Whalebone-<}ourt, at the lower End of 
Bartholomew-Lane, Lothbury, near the Royal Exchange, tettetii in 
Abtificial Tbbth in the most exact Manner, which are so fitted and 
set in, that they may be taken out and put in by the Person them- 
selyes, and are not to be discerned from the Natural : they not only 
preserve the Speech, but also preserve the Teeth next to them fiom 
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looflenmg or MSng out ; bal thoie who haye Stumpt to aet them on, 
maj, with the greateet Seeuritj, depend upon it, that they will aniwer 
the ends of natural Teeth. 

^ N. B. Thooe that are at a Distance, and hare not Opportunity 
of coming to Town, may be fumished with any Number that are 
quite out in Front, if the next be fiut : this must be done by sending 
aFattem, which he will direct you to do, if they please to send a Let- 
ter to him, paying the Carriage by Post, or otherwise." 



*^ Fog's Joubkal, 1731. 

^* Dr. Richabd Nook's Tincture for curing the Terh, Which 
makes the foulest TEETH most beautifuUy white, at once or twice 
^uii% ; and speedily cures all Diaorders of the Gums or Teeth what- 
ever. It gives immediate ease in the most violent Pain, and prevents 
Its return ; it preserves the Teeth firom growing rotten, and fastens 
thoie that are loose; it perfectly cures the Scurvy in the Gums, 
causing them to grow up to the Teeth again to Admiration ; and is 
cx^^eedingly good for an ill-scented Breath. 

** To be had at the Hand and Face near Black-Fryars Stairs ; 
ttd at Mr. Brook's at the Essex Serpent, in King Street near Covent 
^Men. Price One Shilling with Directions. 

^ N. B. Those who care not to use the Tincture, may have their 
Teeth cleaned and Scal'd, or taken out with a Touch, by the Author, 
who attends at his House every Day from Morning 'till Night.' 



»* 



[This, like most of Nock's Advertisements, is illustrated with the 
Boctor^s hand holding a pair of forceps— the wrist superbly rufiSed— 
^d a &ce with the mouth open.^ 



" Foo's Journal, 1732. 

" The ZNCOMPARABLB PowDSB for cleaning the Tbeth. Has 
withstood, by its most excellent and known Virtues, the Attempts 
of many repeated counterfeits ; and at present new ones are started 
vp^ with the very words of this advertisement, and a Pretence ; tho' it 
u well known to the numy Thousands that have used this, that the 
Teiy first time using manifestly cleans, and whitens the Teeth to Ad- 
juration ; therefore pray take Notice, that the only true, effectual, 
uid original Powder is sold no where else, but as mentioned below : 
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It is sent for in laige Quantities to the PlantatiooB beyond the Seas, 
to whom good Allowance is given ; and is as efifectual in the East or 
West Indies as in London. [No doubt !^ 

*" It is sold only at Mr. AUcroft's Toyshc^ at the Blue-Goat Boy 
against the Royal Exchange in Gomhill. Price la." 

" Dublin Evknino Post, 1734. 
^' Thomas Allah, 

^* OpsaATOB for the Teeth, who served his Apprentiah^ to the 
famous William Bbbach, deceased, living at the little blue Man and 
golden Tooth, the comer house but one in Oolden Lane, on the left- 
hand turning out of Bride Street, Dublin ; whose experienced jod^ 
ment in drawing of Teeth is so universally approved of^ that he need 
no other Recommendation than his Success, and the incessant Com- 
plaints of the many Persons who have suffered by ignorant Preten- 
ders ; Of which he cautions all People to beware* 

^* He therefore promises, entirely to take out such Stumps or 
broken Teeth as have been left in by other Practitioners, with the 
greatest Ease and Perfection, cleans Teeth be they ever so fool, 
occasioned by the Scurvy, which loosens the Teeth and causes an 
offensive Breath ; with proper and sure Directions how to preserre 
them. 

^' He has an exceeding good Tincture for fastening loose Teeth, 
and which often perfectly cures them without drawing. 

^* N : B : He has likewise the most excellent Dentifirice, which, 
is the safest Composition extant, for cleaning and preserving the 
Teeth, The Manner of using it is with Water and a Tooth-Brush, 
applying it only twice a week, unless the Teeth be very foul/' 

[[Illustrated by a little Man holding a large tooth]]. 

** Dailt Advsbtisbb, 1751. 

" Advice to the Publick, 

^< At the Bainbcw Coffee-Hmuu near the Royal ^ukangty Jhm 
Twelve to Four o'clock next Saturday ^ to the Poor gratie. 

" JosBPH Tbincky, 

*' Operator of the Teeth to his Majesty the King of Sardinia, is 

arrived in this Metropolis. 
^< llE draws Teeth and Stumps tho' they lay ever so deep in the 
■■ Gums, without Iron Instruments, or any Powder; his Operation 
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being performed by the Dexterity of his Hands only, and that without 
any great Pains. He puts natural Teeth in again, and fastens them 
-without the help of any Gold Wire ; after being placed, they retake 
their solid firmness again, and give not the least Trouble or Uneasi- 
ness. He prepares a Root which when applied to the sick Teeth, 
firees them instantly from all Pain, dissipates the Fluxions, hinders 
the sharp Humours to fix on the Teeth, and preserves them so as to 
last a long Time. 

** He prepares a Water with Pearls, that cleans and whitens the 
Teeth, without offending either them or the Gums ; or taking off the 
Enamel as Powders or Opiates generally do. The manner of using 
this Water is by dipping a little Cotton in it, and rubbing the Teeth 
with the same ; and by its Virtue it will whiten them, and fiuten 
those that are loose, take off the Tarter and make the Gums grow. 

^ Now lodging at Mr. Janquiere's, a Wine Merchant, in Great 
Suffold Street, or to be heard of at the Smyrna Coffee- House, 
PalhnalL" 

[A very modest appeal to the gullability of the Public of 1751.]] 



« 1752. 
To THB Public. 

^ A Gentleman has lately discovered an absolute and safe Remedy 
for the TooTH-ACH, with all its dangerous consequences, without 
drawing. His Medicine perfects the Cure in a few Minutes, as can 
be attested by Numbers of Gentlemen and Ladies of Credit and 
Character in Town. It is so fiur from doing the least Damage to the 
Teeth, that it is an entire Preservator both of them and the Gums. 

«< §^ The Gentleman is removed from St. Martin's-Court, to 
the Dove and Slipper, in New-street, Covent-Garden. 

** He ^ves attendance firom Ten to Twelve in the Morning, and 
fiom Two to Four in the Afternoon." 



" P0BLIO Advbbtiseb, 1769. 

" The Aromatic Tooth Wateb, mvented by CAPPRON, Dentist 
to his most Christian Majesty, which not only cleanses and whitens 
the Teeth, but preserves the Gums, nourishes and makes them grow. 
It eradicates the most inveterate Scurvy, renders those Teeth that are 
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break down under the influence of caries, leaTing nothing bat bhck 
and nnaightly firagments, with jagged edges itanding out firon the 
gams, and the gums themaelTes fretted, iwoDen, ulcerated and pain- 
ful, and an this before the first half of the period tor which they were 
intended to serve them is past, we condude that tliere is something 
zadicallj defective somewhere. And yet, so conunon is this veiy 
thing, that ndther the parents or medical advisers of these children 
g^ve themselves any trouble about the matter, save perhaps, during 
oocaaonal paroxysms of pain with which the child may be afflicted. 

And how can it be expected with such a state of things that the 
rodimentaiy pulps of the second set shall be able to develop them- 
selves in a perfect and satisfiictory manner? The thing is impossible, 
and the result is just what wi^t be expected, vis. an imperfect de- 
tdopment of the maxills, and irregular and imperfect dentition. But 
a crowded and irregular denture is perhaps the smallest of the evils. 
The teeth themselves are chalky and sofl-*the elementary structure 
80 exceedingly firail, that, unless watched with great care, they fall a 
certain and speedy prey to the ravages of caries, befbre their number 
IS half completed. Indeed, it is no unusual thing to see them de- 
cayed before they are fiiirly divested of the covering ; which, by ab- 
aoiption, exposes some portion of the crown already attacked by the 
^cstnictive action of caries. And the strictest care, as well as the 
most skilful treatment is necessary to preserve them even to adult 
years. 

Now, what can be done in such cases to prevent such a state of 
^lungs? Are the services of the dental practitioner requisite, prior to 
the first eruption ? Shall he take charge of the matter as soon as the 
child is bom ? Is this trouble purely constitutional, and will it admit 
of constitutional prophylactic treatment ? Or is it the inevitable result 
of parental neglect and mismanagement — in other words, hereditary 
as to the child, admitting of no thorough remedy, save as we may be 
able to treat it through successive generations ? 

It will be seen that these questions dip deeply into medical philo- 
■ophy, and general as well as special physiology, and that they involve 
nothing less than the completest physical education of a human bemg, 
as well as the causes, inmiediate and remote, of the present deteriora- 
M condition of the dental organism. 

To a careful and earnest practitioner of our art, the aspect of the 
human teeth, as presented in the children of the present generation, is 
^nily appalling. Their entire and complete loss, in a large proportion 
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of catet, •eems ineyitable. Caaef are continually falling under our 
obaerration of children from three to twelve or fourteen years of age, 
where the resources of our profession are taxed to the utmost to saye 
the dental oigans^ and where nothing but the strictest attention on the 
part of the parents, coupled with the most delicate professional atten- 
tions, can possibly sare them from utter destruction. It is some re- 
lief to be sure, that artificial substitutes may provide against the more 
imnoediate and pressing inconveniences of such a condition — just as an 
artificial leg or eye will help out under other circumstances ; but we 
confess that our feelings revolt at the idea of duldren and youth 
having their mouth filled with these metallic and mineral appenda- 
ges, when nature has made provision, m this req)ect, for all their 
neoesnties. 

These marks of premature old age are scarcely to be feund in any 
other drramstances connected vrith the development of the animal or- 
ganism, and we find it extremely hard to recondle ourselves to the 
idea that it must be so, in the instance before us. 

The hair does not thus prematurely fiiU from the head. The eyes 
do not thus early become dim and sightless. The bones axe not wont 
to lose their earthy constituents, and crumble under the influence of 
molytes osdum. And why should the teeth, which, fii>m their office, 
nature, and position, should maintain their strength and solidity to the 
last, thus early crumble and fiill by disease ? Why should youth be 
robbed of one of its brightest ornaments, and the human £ace divested 
of its sweetest charms? There surely is a nn against nature some- 
where, or these things would not be ; and if the penalty may be 
supposed to be proportionate to the offence, we have a right to con- 
clude that it is high time numkind were made to feel their guilt in 
this respect. 

The importance of the teeth is too feebly apprehended, we have 
reason to believe, even by dentists themselves. They (the teeth) 
stand in the Yeiy vestibule of life. They are related to a series of 
functions of vast importance, and constitute the first link in a chain 
of operations essential to existence. If digestion is perverted at the 
start, how can the result be otherwise than disastrous ?— Dmte/ 
BeeordeTj New Tori. 



On THi Tbbatmsnt of Ranula. By M. Gosselin. (L'Union 
Medicale). M. Gosselin, after alluding to the various modes of 
treating ranula that have been adopted, and the relapses that are so 
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common after them, deaeribes the plan he haf himaelf found beneficial. 
He fint of an perfonns excision, as recommended by Boyer, and then 
cauterizes with the nitrate of silver. Next day he introduces a probe 
into the wound, owing to its tendency to close, and repeats the 
cauterizatioo the day after that. On the third or fourth day be en- 
kiges, by means of the scissors, the aperture, which has become too 
nanow, and on the following day cauterizes agun. After ten or twelve 
days of this asaduous attention, if, on the introduction of a probe, he 
finds the cavity is obliterated, he leaves the opening to itseUl If, how- 
ever, a track of a certain extent still exists, he again enlarges the orifice 
with the scissors. This attention to the case is rarely required beyond 
fifteen days, when the external opening becomes closed, and the cavity 
being obliterated, there is no fear of relapse. M. Qosselin has operated 
in this way in several cases, and in three of these, which he has 
watched for seyersl yean, no relapse has ensued, the opening remain- 
ing dosed. This plan of procedure has also been extended to various 
analogous cases, in which there is a cavity with f^reting walls, having 
no ipontaneouB tendency to approach each other." — Med, Chi, Rev. 
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The American Journal of Denial Science. Trttbner & Co. 
Paternoster Row. 

This Journal has for many years been the standard organ of 
dental literature in America^ and properly ranks with the 
very best dental periodicals of the day ; in consequence of 
which it has a European reputation. The April number 
(the last received) contains very many valuable contribu- 
tions to dental science. Amongst many^ we enumerate the 
following : — Dr. Piggpt, on Aluminum ; a Lecture, by Dr. 
Johnston, on the Circulation of the Blood ; and on the 
Kesection of both Upper Jaw Bones, by Dr. Heyfelder ; 
Models and Casts, by H. R. Smith ; on Excavators, by J. 
Tail ; on the Antrum Pylori in Man, by Pro£ A Retyius ; 
Plastic Gold, &c. &c. 
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The Denial Nem Letter. 835, Broadway, New York. 

In no coantiy in the world has there been so many dental 
journals paUiahed as in America ; no kss than £9iir p^od- 
icals devoted to dental adenoe hava neeivei the support of 
the profession in that oonntry for some yeajr& The Dental 
News Letter has been mndi enlarged since its first appear- 
ance ; and may be ranked as one of the best cdass journals of 
llie day. The July number contains many excellent origiiuil 
tx>ntributions ; and amongst papers in the present number, 
are-^Irregularity of the Teeth, by Dr. White ; Improvement 
in Artificial Dentures^ by Louis Jack ; Practical Remarks, 
by A. W. Todd ; Gold Foil, by F. Coar, &c. ; and several 
editorial articles, &a 



L'Art Dentavre, — ^The movement amongst the dentists 
of this country, and their earnest endeavours to raise the 
position of the dental surgeon, and to give him a recognised 
standing, form one of the events of the present year. 
We ai*e glad to see that on the Continent the profes- 
sion is also up and stirring. Their first act has been the 
publication of the above-named monthly Journal ; it is 
most ably conducted, and the original papers in it are 
well written and of great interest. Where all are excellent, 
it may appear almost invidious to call special attention to 
any: but we cannot refi-ain fix)m alluding to an article in the 
June number, on amylene, in which is given the report or 
M. Robert, read befere the Academy of Medicine : the discns- 
eJons that followed are worthy the perusal of dental and me- 
dical practitioners. The Journal is characterized by a total 
absence of professional personalities, and embraces all matters 
connected with dental science. We wish it every possible 



success. 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS- 



Xifferf wW mi be imterM in &U Jnumai mnleu mUkmUieaied ^ the 
name and addrese qf the writer y nei neeeeeoriig Jhr pubUeaHon, kut 
oi a ffuaranUe t^ geodftdUk* 

It ie rejaetted that egnirflmiore miU wrUekflU^amdmmeeUe^ the 
paper onljf. 

The AnoBiymmm Camepondent wlio ngned hinuelf as ^ Ajaz," is a 
pcBHQ of the name of Spenee Bate, ftytmerlj of 8wanaea» now rending 
at FlymoutlL 

American Journal of Denial Science and the Dental Newe Letter^ S^. 
— These pnblicationa arriTed after we had gone to press with the present 
namber. They contain highly flattering and eulogistic commendations 
of our Jonmal, at which we are pleased. At the same time, it is 
right to state, that Mr. Robinson is not, and never has been, the 
Editor of this Jooma]. To say he has not contributed to its pages, 
and in erery possible way endeavoured to advance its interests, would 
be an act of injustice to one who has the advancement of the profes- 
sion so much at heart. 

A MEDiGAii Student. — Apply perw>nally to Mr. Bell. 

W, R. M. — The gentleman referred to in our correspondent's letter, 
and also referred to in the Dental Newe Letter^ has nothing whatever to 
do with the editorship of this Journal ; he has been a contributor to its 
pages from the first number. 

A Pbovincial Pbaotitioneb. — ^Apply to Mr. Harding ; he will give 
you every information, we have no doubt, upon the subject. 

Mr. W. Price, Surgeon. — ^Your patient should take legal proceedings 
against the cheap dental extortioner, and compel the swindler to refund 
the money. 

Mr. S. DncoN.— We have applied to the publisher, and find that a 
wrong address was given. 

Improved Artificial Dentistry.— -A number of letters rehitive to 
Dr. C. S Putman's invention have been received, requesting our 
opinion upon the improvement. We, like others, have seen the speci- 
mens out of the mouth, which are excellent, both in appearance and 
finish. Dr. Pntman also assured us that he had inserted many pieces 
of this kind of work, which had been worn for two or three years, and 
not the slightest chemical change or alteration in form had, upon 
examination, become perceptible ; beyond this, we know nothing. 

Communications and Letters have been received from : — Dr. Dixon, 
High Street, Stafiford ; Mr. Barrow, Stockport ; Mr. D. Mackensie, 
London ; Dr. Blandy, America ; Mr. Robinson, London ; Mr. Purland ; 
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Mr. Bennett ; Mr. Perkins ; Mr. Keene, Boulogne ; Mr. Jacobs, Bridge- 
wmter; Mr. Fox, Brighton; Mr. T. Underwood, London; Mr. Vernon, 
Edinboigh ; Mr. Lord ; Mr. Thomson, Denmark Hill ; Mr. CambeU, 
Dundee. 

Books rboextbd : — On a New Method of Fixing Artificial Teetb^ 
Dental News Letter, for October. 

Mr. Pollock's Case of Cleft Palate. — ^The article and the wood 
engFBYing, iUustiating this case, doaed by operation, was kindly lent to 
us by the Editor of the Medicai Auoeiation Journal^ but through sn 
enor. this acknowledgment was omitted from our last number. 



OBITUARY. 

We regret to announce the recent death of Mr. Simpson, a highly-: 
pectable dental practitioner, residing at Maidstone, Kent. 

Dr. C. C. AUen, for several years Editor of the Dental Reeordery snd 
an eminent member of the profession in the city of New York, was a native 
of Med way, Massachusetts, and commenced the labours of his caUing in 
Norwich, Conn. Three other brothers of the fiunily were inducted by 
him into dental practice, in which they are still actively engaged. Their 
grateful acknowledgment of his fraternal kindness, is one among many 
monuments to his memory, alike honourable to this band of brotherB, the 
eldest of whom has first made an exchange of worlds. 

Dr. C. C. Allen died of consumption, at his residence in Great Jones 
Street, New York, on Sunday, the 24th of May last, leaving a wife and 
an infimt daughter to lament their loss. 

Last summer Dr. Allen made a voyage to Liverpool, with the inten- 
tion of remaining some time in England, for the benefit of his dedining 
health ; but the voyage seemed to be injurious rather than beneficial to 
his health, and he returned almost immediately to his fiunily, with 
whom he proceeded without delay to Florida. Subsequently, he tarried 
a few weeks in Savannah, but finding that his strength was rapidly 
declining, he returned to New York early in April last, and soon sunk 
to lus final repose. 

Dr. Allen was too well known to the Dental profession generally, and 
to the Medical Society of New York, of which he was a member, to 
need any editorial commendation in this periodical. For a short time 
he officiated as Lecturer on Dental Science in one of the Medics! Col- 
leges of this city, and he was presiding ofiioer of the New York Society 
of Dental Surgeons for one or more years. 

It is gratifying to know that his success in business enabled him 
to leave liis family in circumstances of comfortable independence.— 
The American Forcep. 
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A.8 our Jotmial will not again appear until after the Ctoneral Meeting 
of the Memben of the College, and on whieh ooeaaion new offioen tat 
the enraing year must be appointed, we pieient to the Piofenion and 
the Public the Constitutional Laws, as pasMd at the public meetingi 
of the Profenon, together with the By^Lawi, emanating from the 
Couneil elected on that oecarion. We especially direct attention to 
Law Number X. in the Ccmstitutional Laws of the Institution, and 
also to the Dedaration following By-Law, Number XVL 



THE COLLEGE OF DENTISTS OF ENGLAND 

THE LAWS AND CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OP 

THIS INSTITUTION. 



The College of Dentists of England has been oigsnized by a Com- 
mittee of Dental Practitioneis elected for reporting on the best means 
of its establishment, at a Public Meeting of the Profession, held in 
Lvondon, September 22, 1856. The Report of the Committee was 
presented, received, and adopted, at a second Public Meeting of the 
Profesmon, held in London, November 11, 1856 ; when the Committee 
vrere re-elected, and entrusted with fall powers to frame Laws and 
otherwise organize the CoUege, 



LAWS AND CONSTITUTION. 

L 

The title of this Assoeiatiop shall be the ^ Colleom ov DnriSTs op 

Ekoland." 

IL 

The objeets for which the College is established, are to unite 
monben of the Dental Profession into a recogniaed and independent 
body, and provide means of professional education and examination. 

s2 
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III. 

The College shall oonriit of Fellows, Hemben, Honoraiy Mem- 
beiBy and Associate!, to be elected according to Rule VI. 

IV- 

The affairs of the College shall be conducted by a Council of Ma- 
nagement, to consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a 
Secretary or Secretaries, and a Council of fifteen others — to be elected 
annually by and from among Members of the Collie : two-thirds of 
which shall consist of Members of the last year's Council. Five 
Members to form a quorum. The mode of election shall be as follows. 
The Churman and two Scrutineers having been appointed, the poll 
shall commence by each Member personally deliyering his balioting 
paper to the Chairman, who shall deposit the same in the ballotiDg 
glass. The poll to remain open from seven to nine o'clock ; when the 
Chairman and Scrutineers, attended by the Secretary, shall retire, 
cast the poll, and sign the return. In the event of an equality of 
votes, the Chairman shall have the casting vote. 

V. 

The Subscriptions to the College shall be as follows : the payment 
of jf 21 in one sum to be conmdered as a composition for life for FeUows 
or Members ; otherwise an annual subscription of j£2 : 2s. to be paid 
by each Fellow or Member. The annual subscription of Associates to 
be £l : Is. Members shall pay a fee of j^l : Is. on entering the 
College, and Associates a fee of lOs. 6d. 

VI. 

Every person desirous of being admitted a Member or an Associate, 
must be proposed by two Members of the College, and the Candidate 
must be personally known to one of them. His name shall then be 
placed upon the list of Candidates for admission, and there remain fw 
at least five weeks previous to the evening on which the ballot takes 
place, which shall only be when there are not fewer than twenty-five 
Members present ; and to secure election, two-thirds of the votes of 
the Members must be in his favour. Fellows and Honorary Mem- 
bers shall be recommended only by the CoundL 
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VII. 

The Treasurer ahall demand and receive for the uie of the College 
an monies due or payable to the College, and shall keep full and par- 
tknlar accounts of all sums so receiyed. An account in the name of 
the College shall he opened, and all monies deposited at a Banker's, 
to be appointed by the CoundL 

VIII. 

No person combining any kind of business with the practice of the 
Dental Profesaon, shall be a Member of this College. 

IX. 

The Council shall have the power to remove from the list of Mem- 
beis and others, those who may do anything to the discredit of the 
College, or the annoyance of its Members ; but such persons shall 
have the right of appeal at a General Meeting. 



No parson allowing his name to be associated with diazeputable 
advertisements of any kind, shall be a Member of this College. And 
any Member making a public exhibition of the Diploma, or of any 
other document granted him by authority of this College, shall have 
his name removed from the list of Members. 

XL 

The whole effects and property of the College shall be vested in 
the Council of Management for the time being. 

Xll. 

An Annual General Meeting shall be held in January (at such 
time and place as the Council shall appoint), to receive the Report of 
the Council ; to elect Officers for the ensuing twelve months ; and to 
transact the general business of the College. 

XIII. 

At every Meeting of the College or of the Council, the Resolu* 
tions of the majority shall be binding, though all persons entitled to 
vote be not present ; and at such meetings the Chairman shall have 
a casting vote, independently of his vote as a Member of the College 
or of the Council, as the case may be. 



1 
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XIV. 

The CoancQ may at any tame call a Spedal Oeneial Meeting; 
and they ahall at all times be bomid to do ao on the written le^uia- 
tion of ten Hemben, ipecifying the nature of the buainea to be 
tianaacted. Notice of the time and place of such Meeting shall be 
aent to the Memben at least fourteen days previously, mentioning the 
subject to be brought forward ; and no other subject shall be diicossed 
at such Meeting. 

XV. 

The Ordinary Meetings of Members of the College shall be held 
on the first Tuesday in each month, excepting in the months of July, 
August, and September. The conduct of these meetings to be under 
the entire control of the CounciL 

XVI. 

The Council shall have the power to make By-Laws, fill up 
Tacancies in their own number, and transact the general business of 
the C<)llege. 

XVII. 

No change shall be made in these Rules, except at a General 
Meeting of Members of the College, specially conTened for that 
purpose. 



BY - LAWS. 



Council. 



l.«- «At every sitting of the Council, the time for their next Meet- 
ing shall be determined. In case of emergency, the President or 
Secretary shall haye the power to call a Special Meeting ; and upon 
the requisition of five Members of the Council they shall be bound to 
do so. 

2.-^ The order of proceedings at Meetings of the Council shall be 
as follows :— 

I.— The President, or, in his absence, one of the Vice-presideiiti^ 
shsU take the Chair. In the event of the absence of the President snd 
Vice-presidents, the Council shall appoint a Chairman for the eTsniot^ 
from their body. 
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IL— The Seentary shall md tlie mimitat cf the laat mM^, 
wbfel^ iipen bciag ooBfixBrad as ooRMty aludl be g^^ 

III.— BoaineM aziaing oat of the mmntee ahall be dlepoeed id, 

IV. — ^Treaamer^B bnaiiMaB shall be brought fiurward. 

V^-t^ew Memben shall be proposed. 

VI. — ^Reports from officenahaU be heaid, and the bwnfnw arising 
out of the same transaGted« 

VII. — ^It shall be open to any member of the Cotmefl to oonw 
menoe diflcnasion upon propoeitiona ha.Tuig leftvenee to the bosinsaB of 
the College; butnoticeof motion m*/ be demanded by the Frealdeint. 

3.— All motioDfl or proposals shall be written; and upon being 
put fiom the Chair, shall be decided in the manner set forth in the 
Iawb and Constitution ; except in ease of a baQot, which may be 
^manded by any Member. 

4. — Any Member of the Council who may be guilty of any act 
dmgatory to the College, sha Ibe liable to remoYal from the Council, 
by resolution thereof, at a Meeting specially called for the considefa- 
tioa of such misconduct. 

5.— It shall be the duty of the Coundl to appoint Members, 
Associates, and other suitable persons, to read P&pers, Essays upon 
■ubjects connected with Dental Science or Practice, before Ordinazy 
Meetings of Members of the College. 

Tbbabvbbb. 

6. — It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to report to every 
Meeting of the Coundl (except at Special Meetings) upon the state 
^ the finances. All accounts against the College shall be sent in to 
bim, and brought before the Council by him, when necessary pay- 
ments shall be ordered. All payments to be made by cheque— to be 
■igued by the Chairman, by the Treasurer, and countersigned by one 
of the Honorary Secretaries. 

Sbobstaxibs. 

7. — ^It shall be the duties of the Secretaries, or one of them, or a 
delegate, to superintend the affairs of the College, under the direc- 
tion of the President and Council. They shall keep all boAs of the 
College (other than those of the Treasurer and Librarian) in true, 
correct, and orderly manner; shall conduct correspondence; issue 
(ommonses ; tako minutes of Meetings for business, and read them. 
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They shall also (with the eonsent of the PMiident, or one of the 
Vice*presidentf) trmnsact all boiineai requuing attoitioii between the 
Tarioui meeting! of the (JounciL 

LlBBAUAN AND CUUTOB. 

8«— It ahall be the duty of the Librarian and Cmator to leedfe 
and take chaige of all donati<HU of booka, maniucripts, mapi, qped- 
mene iUuBtrative of Dental Phenomena, and generally of audi objects 
of interest as may be presented to the College. He shall enter a 
notice of all such donations, together with the donors' names, in a 
book to be kept for that purpose ; and shall, when called opon, report 
to the Council the progress and condition of the Library and Museum. 

COBBBSPONDING MEMBIBa. 

9.— That such members of the profession, residing out of the 
United Kingdom, as may be considered eligible by the Council, shall 
be nominated Corresponding Members of the College. 

Candibatbs fob Msmbxbshif. 
JO. — ^Candidates for Membership, on being proposed according to 
the 6th Law, must send, or cause to be sent, to the Secretary, the 
following fixrm, properly filled up :— -We, 

and being Members of the College of Dentists 

of England, recommend 

of as a fit and proper person to be admitted 

a Member of the College. 

Dated S^fi^^ { 

Subscriptions. 

11.— The Annual Subscriptions to the CoU^ shall be due <» 
the Ist day of January in each year, and shall be payable in 
advance. 

12. — That no gentleman shall be eligible for the ballot until he 
has paid his Subscription for the current year, together with his 
Entrance-Fee. In the eyent of his not being elected at such ballot, 
the said Subscription and Entrance-Fee shall be returned by the 
Treasurer. 

Obdinabt Msitinos. 

13.-— The business at Ordinary Meetings of Members of the 
College shall consist in the election of new Members; the exhibition 
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of qpecimeiis iUntimtiTe of h/cU and theories in connexion with Den- 
tal Science; the leading of pApen, (preTioualy appfOTed by the 
Coimdl,) and general discusnon bearing upon such papen. It shall 
not be lawful to discuss or transact any other business at such Meet- 
ings} except with the consent of the Council, notice of which extra- 
erdinazy business shall be posted in the rooms of the College at a 
preiious Meeting. 

14. — Members and Associates willing to read papers at the or- 
dinary Meetings shall hare every fiicility afforded them for so doing. 
Upon communicating to the Secretary their wishes, specifying clearly 
the nature of the papers, he shall lay such communications before 
the Council for their approval. 

15.— At Ordinary Meetings of Members of the College, each 
Member shall have the privilege of personally introducing one visitor. 

Nbw Membbbs. 

16« — ^Every Candidate upon his admission as a Member or an 
Associate of this College, shall affix his signature to the Laws, By- 
Laws, and also to the annexed Declaration :— - 

In consideTation of my being admitted a Member of the College 
of Dentists of England ; I hereby undertake and agree never to insert 
any advertisement or advertisements (excepting such as may be approv- 
ed of by the Council of the College) in any paper; nor to circulate 
band-bills ; exhibit show cases, boards or placards ; or to follow any 
other profession, business or callLng, whilst practising as a Dentist ; or 
to do anything that may be in opposition to the Laws and By-Laws of 
the said College ; and in the event of my departing from this agreement, 
I authorise the Council of the said College to advertise my name in the 
public papers, as being no longer a Member of the College of Dentists 
of England ; immediately upon which, I agree that my subscription or 
subscriptions shall become forfeited to the College ; reserving to myself 
the right of appeal, according to the 9th Law— the same appeal to take 
place within one calendar month from the date of remonstrance of 
Councfl. 

17. — The names of New Members shall be once advertised 
in the Times newspaper by the Council, at the expense of the College, 
within fourteen days after their election. Such New Members shall 
also be peimitted to advertise that they have been elected Members, 
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in the local newqpapen of thor retpeetm plaeet of abode^tiuee timei 
at their own ezpenae* The following to be the fonn of adyertiM^ 
ment. 

" CtHigf if 9ntitU if BttfUit. 

Mr. of WM 

duly elected a Member of the College of Dentists of England^ on the 

Signed Secretoff^ 

Ig.^Every Candidate for Membership shall produce certificates 
ntisfoctory to the Council or body of Examiners :^ 

1,— That he is TVenty-one years of age. 

2. — ^That he has attended two courses of Lectures during two 
ssparate Sessions on Genenl Anatomy and Physiology, and Spedsl 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Head, Neck, and Thorax, and Dissect- 
ed during two separate Sessions. 

db-— That he has attended two courses of Lectures during two 
separate Sessions on Genersl Surgeiy and Special Surgeiy of the Head 
Neck, and Thorax, with Clinical attendance. 

4. — That he has attended one course of Lectures on Therapeutics 
(including Materia Medica.) 

6. — That he has attended two courses of Lectures during two 
separate Sessions on Pathology, general and special. 

6. — ^That he has attended two courses of Lectures during two 
separate Sessions on the Theory and Practice of Dental Surgeiy. 

7. — ^That he has attended one course of Lectures on Chemistiy 
and Metalluigy, specially applied to Dentistzy. 

8. — That he has attended two courses of Lectures during two 
separate Sessions^ on the Microscopical, Histological, and oomparatiTe 
Anatomy of the Teeth. 

9. — That he has attended during two separate Sessions, the 
Practical Department of the College at some Hospital or Dispensaiy 
connected with the College, or otherwise under some competent Pro. 
fessor approved of by the Council of this College. 

10. — That he has been at least four years studying the Mechani- 
cal Department of Dentistiy with some competent Dentist, and produce 
a certificate, signed by the said Dentist, or his indentures. 

11. — ^The Candidate must also, prior to examination, prepare and 
submit to the body of Examiners, a written Thesis on some subject con- 
nected with Dental Science or Art, operate on the Natural Organs^ and 
also produce to the satis&ction of the Examiners, demonstrations of his 
ability in Dental Mechanism.* 



* This By«Law will come into operation in October, 1868. 
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XXAMINERS AND EXAMINATIONS. 



Elsctioh of Examinsbs. 

19. — ^ETeiy election into the Body of Examiners ■hall take place 
at a Special Meeting of the Council to be held for that purpose ; of 
whidi meeting and its purpose, not less than seven days' notice shall 
be giTen to the Members of the Council by summons. 

The mode of election of a Member of the Body of Examiners 
shall be as follows : — 

Erery Member of the Council present, and intending to vote, 
diall put into the balloting-box, a slip of paper containing the name 
of such party, whether a Member of the Council, CoUege, or not, 
as he may think fit and proper to be elected an Examiner of the 
Cifflege. The papers shall then seyerally be examined by the Presi- 
dent or the piending Member, and the names written thereon, read 
aloud by the Secretary or person acting for him ; and the party whose 
name shall appear on the greatest number of such papers shall be 
dedaied and shall be deemed to be duly elected a Member of the 
Body of Examiners for the period of three years. And in case, on 
the examination of the said papers, it shall appear that no party 
^as a majority of votes in his &YOur, the proceedings of the 
o^eeting shall be continued, and the votes be again taken in like 
Ottnner, until it shall appear that some party has a majority of votes 
in his frvonr. 

Absencb of Examiners. 

Should a Member of the Body of Examiners be absent from more 
than three successive Meetings, without assigning a reason satisfactory 
to the Body, such absence shall be reported to the Council holden 
next after the said three Meetings, and the Member so absenting 
lumself^ shall be liable to removal from the Body by resolution of the 
CoonciL 

Rbsionation of Members. 

The resignation of a Member of the Body of Examiners shall not 
be effectual until the acceptance thereof by the CounciL 

Mbbtinob of the Body of Examiners. 
The Body of Examiners shall be authorised to hold such Meetings, 
and to make such adjournments as may by them be deemed ex- 
pedient. 
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Every Member present from the commencement until the termi* 
nation of any meeting of the Body of Examiners for the pmpose of 
examination, shall be entitled to 

The Piesident^-or in his absence, one of the Yiee-Preflidents, or 
the presiding Member of the Council — may direct a Special Meeting 
of the Body of Examiners to be held on any emeigency. 

Admission of Mbmbxbs. 

The Diploma of Members shall be in such form as the Council 
may from time to time judge proper. 

The Diploma of erery Member of the College shall be ngned by^ 
the Members of the Body of Examiners present at the time of bis 
examination. 

If the Body of Examiners shall find any circumstances in the 
character, conduct, or mode of Practice of any Candidate for exami- 
nation, which in their opinion renders such Candidate unfit to be ad- 
mitted^a Member of the College, the said Body shall have the power 
of declining to examine him until the opinion of the Council shall 
haye been taken thereon. 

Articled Pupils. 

The Pupils of all Members of this College shall have their In- 
dentures enrolled in the College Books. 

Upon the death of a Member to whom a Pupil has been articled 
at the College, and the term of whose pupilage has not expired, the 
Pupil, by and with the consent of the Council, may be transferred 
to another Member of the College for the remainder of the said teim. 

ASSOCIATBS. 

20.-— Associates shall hare all the privileges of Members, except 
the right of Yoting at General Meetings. 

Alteration of By-Laws. 

21.— No change shall be made in these By-Laws, except at a 
Meeting of the Council, specially convened for that purpose. 
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MONTHLY MEETING, Jult 30. 

At the Special Meeting of the Members of the College, held on 
Tfaonday, July 30tb, 1857, we referred to two papen read by Dr. 
B. Reid, one of tbe Yice-Preffldenta, before the Society. The follow- 
ing are the papers in question. The first paper was upon— 

THE ALVEOLAR HEMORRHAGE COMPRESS. 

Medical statistics record many cases of alveolar hemorrhage resulting 
fiom the extraction of teeth, some of which haye terminated fatally, 
notwithstanding every means having been resorted to that science 
could dictate, or ingenuity suggest. A large number of cases, more 
or less difficult of control, are constantly occurring, that never find 
their way into medical periodicals ; and most practitioners of ordinary 
standing will admit, that in the course of their practice they have had 
alarming instances of this troublesome disease. 

Hemorrhage, as the most fonnidable result of extraction, has en- 
gaged my attention for some time, with the view to devise a mode of 
nieetmg it successfully ; and the result of my labours I now seek to lay 
before the medical profession and the public. 

The nature and cause of this disease seem* as yet to be enveloped 
in much obscnirity, and no positive result has been arrived at as to 
whether the treatment ought to be constitutional or local. The agents 
usually employed are styptics, cold applications, cautery, and pressure. 
To discuss the relative merits of these would be to travel beyond the 
limits of this paper, the last-mentioned remedy— pressure^ being its 
only object. 

Pressure, when well regulated, uniform, and accurate, will be 
found at once the safest and most effectual remedy that can be em* 
ployed. In every case that does not speedily yield to the application 
of styptics, it ought to be had recourse to before the dischaige is be- 
coming confirmed, and the soft parts surrounding the cavity deficient 
in vital energy. If it were necessary, a greater degree of pressure 
oould then be employed without occasioning sloughing, or ulceration. 
The directions laid down by Professor Miller, in his able article on the 
treatment of Hemorrhagic Diathesis (Monthly Journal for July 1842), 
&re at once so comprehensive and so simple, as to admit of being un- 
ierBtood and acted upon by any one. The requisites to the accom* 
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pliahing hit mode are at hand In eray house, and can be had witfaoui 
either difficulty or delay. In every ordinary caie thia mode will an- 
swer the desired end, as eflbcttially as any appaiatua that may be 
constructed, the only drawback being the necesnrily immoTeaUe po- 
rtion of the lower jaw, which is to be ** firmly shut, and retained so 
uoomoTeably by turns of a bandage ;" yet this could poedbly be aa 
objection in such cases <mly as might be deemed persbtent. 

The peculiar advantages of the Alveolar Hemordiage Compress, 
which I have constructed, are as follows, namely :— 

1. Its easy adaptation to the size and shape of the head and &ee, 
and to the situation of the hemorrhage. 

2. Its attachment being on both sides of the bee, no part of the 
instrument can be dislodged from the desired position. 

3. Sustenance can be administered to the patient, without re- 
moval of the instrument, no obstacle bemg offered to the act of de- 
glutition. 

4. Continuous and graduated pressure may be obtained, and ihe 
head may be reclined on either side without pain or inconvenienoe, 
while the motion of the lower jaw is very little impeded. 

5. Pressure can be applied on any number of bleeding points at 
once, on opposite sides of the jaw, if required. 

6. In the apparatus for the under jaw, it has been so construe- 
ted as to press equally upon the inferior edge of the maxilla, from the 
symphysis to the angles, by which, and the use of a thick soft pad- 
ding, all pressure upon the glands situated in the floor of the mouth 
are avoided* It also partakes of those advantages generally applicable 
to that of the upper jaw. 

I have not sought to introduce this instrument to notice before 
satisfying myself of its practical utility. Its powers have been tested, 
and it has been found easy in application, and effectual in operation, 
without proving irksome to the patient. 

With these few imperfect remarks I shall proceed to describe the 
application of the alveolar compress, as delineated on the accompany- 
ing models before you. 

He then described the modus operandi of the compress upon the 
models and compress he had previously presented to the College 
Museum; observing^* 

In applying the compress, the socket is to be prepared in the 
usual way, by pressing a strip of lint into it, and putting a thick psd- 
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ding avoM it. When the cavity i> not dMp, I him bom in tb* 
iaiiit of inMctii^ a piece rf cotton, ntmated with a idndon of mae- 
tic, preTioQi to applying the lint, the adheaiTe natiin «f the gum 
piDfing of eerTice in rataiding the flow of the blood. 



OBSBRVATIONS ON THB DENTITION OP THE 
LILLIPDTIAN AZTECS. 

Tbaa p^ter waa bIm iQurtiated and explained by a number of models. 
Dr. Beid obaerred— The appearance in this country of thoie intereat- 
tng little strangen called the " Aztec Lilliputiaiu," has occasioned 
a good deal of apeculation ai to their origin, history, age, etc., in all 
which, there is a mystery yet to be cleared up. A question baTing 
arisen sa to the last-mentioned point, proiessional opinion was sought 
therKm, in so ftr as could be formed by an examination of their 
phyncal s t r u c tur e, present appearance, and particularly their dentition. 
As this in both cases presented features of considerable interest, a 
few ofasemUons on it may pioTO worthy of being put on record. 

HaTing taken casts of the dental apparatus in both indiTidnals, 
I AaSl note the peculiarities in either case respectively, beginning 
with the boy, Maximo. In the upper jaw (see wood cut No. 1), 
No. 1. 



tbei« are, altogether, eleven teeth ; of these, three are deciduous, 
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namelf, the l«ft canine, and two molBn right and left. TIk le- 
mMning eight are all panaaiMnt, and lank u fiillowi, namelj >— 

2 Centnl Incuon 

2 Lateral Inciaon 

2 Firat BiciupidB 

S Molars, being the ux-ycat old teeth. 

It will be obaerred, that the rig^t canine ii not included in thii 
table. The ipace i> unoccupied, and from the appearaiwe of that 
portion of the jaw, there ia nothing to indicate the ^iproach of the 
tooth. It may aln be stated, that the left one remains quite firm in 
its socket ; and as the party exeroung a guardianship orcz thoM 
diminutive bungs, auerti that there has bem no change in the 
dentition of the boy during the three years he has been under hii 
care, it ii not at all improbable that the mUsing tooth has been 
fordbly ejected from its place ; the auppoaition being strengthened by 
the &ct, that marks of Tiolence are to be found on the &ce and other 
ports of the body. The statement of that party, however, must be 
received with caution, as it is more than probable, that during » 
extended a period as three years, important changes may have taken 
place, without exdting his notice. I shall immediately offer ^m£ 
on this point. The lower jaw contains only seven teeth, all of which 
an pennanent. They stand thus :— 

2 Central Incisors 

2 Lateral Inctson 

1 Bicospid (being the first, right side), and - 

2 Permanent Molars (six-year old teeth). 

There is a vacant space|.fbr the first left bicuspid, caused by the di>- 
appearanoe of the remuning milk grinder, and which, it most be 
remarked, took place unohterved by tie ahoee-menliontd part) ; and 
that during the interval betwixt the 9th of November and the 
Srd of December, these being the days on which I took the easts, 
which are represented in the accompanying wood cuts, Nos. 2 and 3, 
No. 2. No. 3. 
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tiia QUO showing the preieiice of the tooth in qaeslion, and the 
other the depreesiim in the gum denoting its situation* This dx^ 
enmstanoe in itself is not deserring of oonsideiation in estimating 
the age of the bdiyidual, as the mi]k grinder, at times, retains 
its place till an adyanced period in life. In a case which recently 
fisU under my notice, the patient, then in hii forty^ninth year, 
applied for extraction of the same tooth, the second bieuspids on 
that side haring not yet appeared. 

The absence of the canine teeth of either denomination in the 
lower jaw will be observed, and constitutes one of the most remark- 
able features in the case. There is no space to recdye them, neither 
is their presence in the jaw-bcme indicated by protuberance either 
aateriorly or posteriorly. The indsors, were they placed in antago- 
nism to the upper ones, might be found yery serviceable, being strong 
sod well grown, the laterals so much so, that, at first sight, they 
saig^t be taken for canines. The (pinion may therefore be hazarded, 
that nature has not destined the last mentioned teeth to make their 
appearsnce at all, an assumption fiiyoured by the extraordinary 
xehtive position of the jaws to each other. To this point I shall 
shortly return. The permanent teeth are, on the whole, well 
<ieTeIoped, neatly shaped, in fiur proportion to the general structure 
«f the individual, and at the same time well placed, both as regards 
tbeir growth above the gum, and the contour of the dental arch. 
There is, as yet, no appearance of the second molar in either jaw, 
but its tttuation is indicated by the flattened appearance of the gum, 
and the space betwixt the first molar and the ramus. 

The ftrm of the upper arch is somewhat remarkable, being 
rather narrow and pointed, yet, without that overlapping of the 
fiont teeth usually accompanying what is fiuniliarly termed the 
nbbit sbape. The relative position of the jaws to each other, 
that is, the bite, has already been alluded to, and deserves special 
iMytiee. Irrespective of the Assyrian lineaments marking the upper 
portion of Maximo's &ce, the retreating lower jaw gives his profile 
a strange hawk-like expression. Instead of the under firont teeth 
&Iling immediately behind the upper, there is a clear space of 
Y^^ths of an inch between the two arches when shut, such as will 
admit of the thumb being fireely passed up to touch the palate, 
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(lee woodcut No. 4). Thi* pecuUu feature mi^t, at fint 



nght, be reguded u a (kb3c o( nature, exhibited ia a loStarj 
in^vidual ; but the relative poutbn of the upper and under btA 
teeth militalea agunat such a view, and rather favourt the anumptioD 
that the peculiarity extendi to the immediate Eunilj, if not to the 
tribe (auppoeing uuJi to exiit), and that for the following reasoni, 
namely, that while the upper jaw eont^na eleven teeth, all ananged 
with due regularity, the under contains only seven ; by which pnn 
TiaioQ of nature the molara in either jaw antagonise and fit into eadi 
other with great exactness, the posterior edge of the last tooth in 
either jaw being in a line with that of its adversary. This feattui^ 
my observation has not enabled me to trace in cases of dental irregu- 
larity or mal-arrangement with children in this country, nich, m the 
contrary, tending to affect the symmetry of the opponte ardi, and 
destroy the regularity of a close-fitting bite. 

It is highly interesting to trace the means by which nature has 
brought about the antagonism of the four six-year old teeth with 
each other. While the upper jaw has ample room forthe fiiS com- 
plement of teeth from the incisors to the first molars inclusive, and 
which wilt be twelve when completed, the retreating shape of ths 
nnder jaw leaves room for dght only, the remaining four, naiody, 
the canines and second bicuspids, bdng denied a place among their 
foUows, and thus, by their excluuon, the end is accomplished, 
the space betwixt *both dental arches at their apex answering to 
that which would be required on each side to contain the t«eth 
wanting. 

We now come to the case of the girl, Bartola. In her dentition 
there is little to note, it being in a backward state. In the lower 
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jiw (woodcut No. 6), iho bu got her two mx-jear old tooth, and b 

No. S. No. 6. 



peimauent central indior on the left nde. All the other nine on 
deciduoiu, and remain firm in their lockets, with the exception of 
the right central inciiw, which ii about to give way to iti permanent 
tnccewoi. There ii a peculiarity in the lateral inciiora and canine 
teeth, on dther nde worth; of remark. These teeth are fuaed 
Iflgether, forming one instead of two Kparate teeth, all attempts to 
pan ft thin blade down between them having failed. Such may 
oeeaaionally be met with in single instances, but rarely in correspond- 
ing teeth in (^ipocito ddea of the dental arch. In the upper jaw 
(woodcut No. 5), the only permanent teeth that have, as yet, made 
tbdr e^peaiance, are the six-year old, the temporary set remaining 
quite unbrolcen. A word may, however, be sud as to the shape of 
the dental arch. 

On beholding these little creatures for the first time a few months 
ago, I was forcibly imprMsed with the idea that they were not of the 
same race. There was nothing in the physiognomy of the pd that 
corresponded with the prominent nose, lustrous protruding eye, 
retreating brow, and sillcy hair of the boy. Her facial angle wsa 
entirely different, her eyes small, and her hair curling and even crisp 
(were it not carefiJly looked af^r, and parted into ringlets), alt 
which point to an African rather than an Asiatic origin. An exami- 
nation of the upper dental arch strengthened the impression first 
made, its breadth and roundness, with a slight flattening in the 
centre, bearing no small resemblance to that of the n^;ro, and which 
roust, in the course of time, become more apparent when the jaw 
is fully developed. This point, although away &om that immediately 
t2 
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befim Of, if ttfll intereidiig and worthy of beti^ touched on, as 
shewing the assifUuiee to be obtuned fictiin an examination of the 
dental itracture, in detennining the race to which an indindnal 
probably belonga. 

HaTing already mentioned that the object aou^^t in examining 
the dentition of theie children wae, in the absence of any podtiTe 
OTidenoe on the point, to afford an opinion as to their probable age* 
I may shortly state the conclusion come to, and the means by which 
it was arriyed at. The ages were judged to be about twelve years 
in the boy, and eight in the girL In estimating them thus, the pre- 
sent state of dentition, in either case, would scarcely haTe warranted 
it, were that to be relied on as positiye eyidenoe on the point. Other 
appearances were sought fer and found, tending to solye the difficul^. 
The deyelopment of the peimanent teeth, as to thdr hdgfat aboTs 
the gums, and, in the boy, the flattened appearance of the latter, at 
the heel of the jaw, betokening the adyent of the twelye-year-old 
teeth, also the marks of attrition on such of the pennanent teeth as 
had antagonists, were significant features, and althoi:^ afibrdiag 
apparently but scanty eyidence, yet, taken in conjunction with the 
general structural deyelopment betokening a slow phyncal growth 
in each individual, warranted the opinion hazarded as to their age. 
In the absence of direct and podtiye eyidence on the point, it is 
satisftctory to me to learn that the above opinion is identical with 
that expressed by one whose authority in such matters is of the 
greatest weight. A fnend in&rms me that he was present at a 
meeting of the Ethnological Society of London, held in July last, 
when an elaborate essay was delivered by Professes Owen, on the 
physical structure, age, etc., of the Aztec children, in vriiich he 
assigned to them nearly, if not exactly, the ages which my exami- 
nation led me to conrider as nearest the truth. I have not been able 
to ascertain more precisely the exact opinion of Professor Owen, 
or the grounds on which he formed hb conclusions. His paper has 
not yet been published, but will, I am led to understand, appear 
in the Transactions of the Society in the course of the approacfaiqg 
year. 
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MONTHLY MEETING, Octobbb 6. 

The FIzat Meeting of the Second Seenon took place this erening) the 
Prendent in the Chair. The Mowing Gentlemen were halloted for 
and dulj elected Memben of the College :— 

£. WiUiama, Esq. 



T. Morgan^ Eaq. •> - 

H. Jackson, Esq. 

H. G. Vandeipanty Esq. - 

H. C. Vandeipant^ Esq. 

R. Rogcra, Esq. 

R.Heaih,^. - 

— Belisario^ Esq. - 



Apslejy Bedfi>xd8hiie 
Wateiford 
Camden Town 
Maddox Street 
Maddos Street 
Camden Town 
Geelong, AnstnJla 
Sydney, New South Waka 



Museum and Libbabt Repobt, Ootobeb 6, 1857. 

The following ia a list of articles which hare been presented to 
the Mnaeom and Libraxy of this College since the last Beport of 
July 1857. 

Tkrm modeb exemplifying Asriiee Dsiil^Um.— Presented by 
Dr. Beid. 

A model Ubutreaing a auriaui eaee rf Alveolar AieorpUon.^^'Pre* 
sented by H. T. Peikuis, Esq. 

A Trtfamged Upper Btenepid^'^A Supernumerary 2VoCA,— -^ 
epedmen ofMxeetotie* — Presented by M. Alex, Esq. 

/SShcff of a Frendk hound. — Model qf a caee of Aheolar fixulure 
'^Model of a eaee of Oleft PaiaU'^Modd of a caee with eupemu^ 
merary ceuiral; and oarioue modde iUueiraiive of d^erenl caeee of 
myMbriii^.^--Pre8ented by — Bartlett, Esq. 

Two epedmene of Trtfanged jfftctfspMb.— Presented by Geoige 
Oweii} Esq. 

Firet lower Molar with Areefange.— Upper Wiedom Tooth with 
fourfange. — Presented by James Bate, Esq. 

Two modde rf the mouth of Miee Julia PaetranOy the Non- 
AserfpC^^-Pkesented by Adam niomson, Esq. 
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A Pamphlet an the perfcrmanoB ofcperaUfnu on the Teetk wUkma 
/MitJi*«*Preaexited by S. Parker, Esq. 

(Signed) Chablib Jamrs Fox, 

LibrariMi mmd Outaior. 

Mr. W. O, Bennett (Aatodate) read a paper on Refining Gold, 
as fellows :«- 

REMARKS ON GOLD REFINING AND ASSAYING. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,— In the mano&cture of most 
objects in the precious metals, a large portion is apparently wasted ; 
or, in other words, the finished article will weigh much less than the 
raw material employed ; the difference being made up by cutting 
filings, and the like ; part of which, as the cuttings, may be readily 
oonrerted into a workable state ; the remainder requires a somewhat 
complex process for its restoration; and a small quantity will be 
entirely lost. 

If tiie metal we have to deal with were not more costly than 
iron, no great pains need be taken to preserve the wastes made in 
working it ; but, when I tell you the relative Tslue of gold to iron 
is as 6000 to 1, you may understand why so much care is taken to 
prevent ultimate loss. 

The search for a needle in a bottle of hay, is proTeibially 
considered as a thoroughly hopeless task; but in recoTering the 
minutely, I might say microscopically, small particles of gold, such 
as are remoyed in the act of polishing, and which are mixed with a 
large quantity of foreign substances, the metallurgist accomplii&es a 
task of a far more difficult character. 

I am informed, that a few years ago, some Dentists in good 
practice, were contented to save their gold-cuttings, allowing the 
filings to fell on the floor, and be thrown in the dust-hole with the 
sweepings of the shop. 

Generally speaking, however, in the workshops of the better dass 
of Dentists of the present day, I believe more care is taken to 
economise ; and not only are the filings saved, but the sweepings 
from the floor, the washings firom the hands, the polishings, and, in 
fact, every thing likely to contain gold is collected, in order tiiat the 
precious metals may be extracted firom it 

In my present paper, I shall endeavour to explain, how the gold, 
in that kind of waste called limmel, may be restored to a workable 
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condition : to describe how the sweep, and other kindi of watte might 
be treated, would be making this paper too long. I might, perhaps, 
be allowed to say, the word limmel is derived, or corrupted, from the 
fien<di word linuniSey filings from /sum, a file. 

There are seTeral modes of treatment ; but they may be resolved 
into two classes — the wet and the dry ; the former I shall not touch 
upon, and of the latter, the one I think best, and which I will 
describe, is that by means of saltpetre and pearlash. 

The first step will be to anneal the limmel ; by which means, all 
the organic substances, as bone and wood, will be carbonised, and if 
stirred while red hot, so that all parts may be exposed to the action 
af the air, most of the carbon will be converted into carbonic acid, 
which will escape in the form of a gas. An iron ladle, kept for the 
purpose, will be found as useful as any other form of annealing-pan, 
and can easily be obtained. When cool, the particles of iron are to 
be removed by means of a magnet. The heterogeneous mass should 
then be mixed with saltpetre and pearlash, in quantity varying with 
the amount of impurity ; but a good general proportion will be, one 
part saltpetre, one of pearlash, and two of limmel. This mixture 
is to be placed in an earthem pot made for the purpose, and called, 
on account of its form, a skittle-pot. An ordinary crucible would 
answer the purpose, but a skittle-pot is to be preferred. The pot 
should be luted to about half its height, with Stourbridge, or some 
such clay, mixed with a little short hay, stable-manure, or tow, and 
be well dried before being submitted to the action of the fire. All 
being in readiness, two pot-stands should be placed in the furnace, 
the lower one inverted and resting on the bars, the upper one standing 
upon the lower ; the pot is then placed in the upper stand, which acts 
as a saucer, and would be likely to save the gold, in case the lower 
part of the pot breaks. The chief object of the lower stand being 
to raise the pot so far above the bars, that the body of it may be 
exposed to the hottest part of the fire. The fire is next to be lighted, 
and the temperature gradually raised to about the melting-point of 
gold. It is better, at this stage of the proceedings, that not more 
than three-fourths of the pot be covered by fuel. 

At a red heat, saltpetre, or nitrate of potassa is decomposed, a 
large quantity of oxygen being liberated, part *of which escapes in 
the form of gas, another portion combines with the oxidizable metals 
and other substances ; these again unite with the pearlash (an im- 
poie carbonate of potassa), and fozm a compound, which is so limped 
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at a hi(^ tempeiatuie, at to pennit the minute partides of melted 
gdd to pan through it by their own gntTitj, and odlect in one maaa 
at the bottom. 

If any quantity. My half an oonoe of gold, in pieoee not larger 
than a pin's head, be mixed with about ten timei thdr biilk of 
powdered charcoal, plaoed in a coTered cradble, and kept Ibr about 
a quarter of an hour, at a Yaijkya degree of heat than neoenaiy to 
melt the gold, when the pot is removed firam the fire and cooled, 
the gold will be found melted in the torm of aeparate gnuns, Bhowii^ 
that heat alone would not be tuffident to collect the gold from the 
impurities with which it is combined. 

When the boiling, as it is tenned, or disengagement of gaa, oeaaes, 
but not until then, a lid should be placed on the pot, more fiiel addedp 
until the whole is covered. The heat may then be raised, aa hi|^ 
as an ordinaiy wind-fiumaoe will pemut, and kept at this tempesature 
from thirty minutes to one hour and a half, according to the quality 
and quantity of the limmel employed. The funiace should thmi be 
allowed to cool, the pot remoYed, and when quite cold, it can be 
broken. If the operation has been successfully perfonned, a button 
of gold will be found at the bottom. This should be remelted with 
borax, in a blacklead pot, poured into an ingot mould, and will 
generally be found in a malleable state. 

The bar of metal, or ingot, bdng obtauied, the next step will be 
to ascertain its quality ; and the general plan is to hare an assay 
made of it. For this purpose, about one dwt. is cut from the ingcA, 
enclosed in about half a sheet of note paper, with the words— Fluting 
Assay, together with the name of the person sending it, written on the 
top ; this is then to be forwarded to an assayer, who, when the trial 
is completed, will fill iq> the paper, and return it, on payment of the 
usual fee. In London, if sent before ten in the morning, the papen 
are generally ready about four the same afternoon, and the fee is 
eighteen pence. 

As the process of assaying b a yery interesting one, I will give 
a brief account of it, as perfonned in this country, time not per- 
mitting me to go into detail. 

A portion of the sample sent, either eight or twdve gruns, is 
accurately weighed ; two or three times its weight of pure alver is 
added ; the whole is wrapped in pure lead foil, and placed on a small 
crucible, made of bone ashes, called a cupel ; the cupel is placed in 
a muffle, with openings at the sides, so as to allow the air to pass 
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fieel J tima^ it. At a red heat the metals melt ; the lead is oon* 
iFBrted into ]iihai)ge (an oxide of lead), which dissolyes what azB 
tenned the base metals, and is with them absorbed into the substaiiee 
of tiie cupeL When eold, the button b weighed ; the loss indicates 
the quantity of base metal. The button of nlTer and gold is then 
zoDed to about ^ of an inch in thickness, boiled in a flask with 
dilute nitrie acid, annealed, and agun weighed ; the loss this time 
indicates the quantity of nlTcr ; the wei^t of the fine gold remain- 
ing, is the quantity contained in the sample. 

It may be w^ if I now say a ftw words about the infiinnatlon 
contained on the fiuse of an assay paper, and how to apply it. 

The figures denote the quantities of fine gold, and fine sQyer, 
that would be contained in tweWe ounces, or a pound troy : the 
quantity of base metal is found, by adding together the wdghts of 
^d and nl^er, and subtracting this sum firom twelye ounces. When 
the alloy is in a workable condition, the base metal is always 
ssBumed to be copper. 

Diagram No. 1.— Copies of two assay papers, the letters F. O. 
and F. S. ngnifying Fine Gh>ld, and Fine Silyer ; the figures in antique 
ehancters represent the quantities of copper*— 

OIL dwt. gnk 01. dwt» gn« 

F. Q... 7 15 F. 0... 9 5 

F. &.. 2 2 12 F. S. .. 2 5 

a a la - lo o 

In pound tzo j. hi pound tioj. 

The quality of gold, as I dare say you are all aware, is always 
reckoned by carats, pure gold being taken as the standard ; and it is 
said to be twenty>fi>ur carats fine. In any alloy, eyery twenty-fourth 
pert of pure gold is reckoned as one carat, no matter what may be 
the nature of the metal it is alloyed with ; so a compound of six 
parts pore gold, with eighteen of other metal, would be six carats 
fine ; eighteen parts gold, to six of alloy, would be eighteen carats. 

To ascertain fimn an assay paper, the quality of gold, in camts :<— « 
Bouble tiie ounces of gold for Ihe whole number, adding the 10 dwt., 
which count as one, place the units of dwt. to the rig^t of the 
decimal point, conyert the grains into decimals of dwt., and place 
the product to the right of the figure denoting dwt. 

Diagram No. 2.— 

oc dwt. gn. 01. dwt. gn. oi. dwt, gn. 

7 15 12 9 5 9 18 

15.55 18.5 18.075 
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The next qaection will be, how much of each, gold, ahnr, and 
copper, ii contained in the ingot attayed ? The following lulflt will 
■oIto the problem. 

At IS OS. axe to the quantity of fine gold in the assay, so 
will be the wnght of the ingot, to the answer in fine gold, as in- 
quired. The same rule will apply to the silver and o<^per, substi- 
tuting the wdghts of those metals for the weight of fine goU. 

Diagram No. 8.-»F. O. in A., F. S. in A., and C. in A., Ttfn- 
sent Fine Oold, Fine Silver, and Copper, in Assay ; Wt of I. r^RO- 
aents Weight of Ingot-— 

As 12 oz. : F. G. in A- : : Wt. of I. : Ans. F. G. 
12 oz. : F. S. in A. : : Wt of I. : — F. 8. 
12 oa. : C. in A. : : Wt of I. : — C. 

Or, divide the weight of each metal in assay by twelve, and 
multiply the product by the weight of the ingot. 

Diagram No. 4. — M. in A. represent weight of gold, silver, or 
copper, in the assay ; Wt of I. stands for Weight of Ingot — 

M. in A. 

' X Wt of I. = Ans. 

12 

I must now bring my paper to a close. I have shown how the 
precious metals may be recovered firom one kind of waste ; how to 
ascertain the quality of the product, as compared with a known 
standard ; and lastly, how to determine the quantities of gold, alver, 
and copper, in alloys, containing alloys of these three metals. 

Anything I have not made clear, I shall be most happy to ezpIaiDi 
to any one who may feel sufficiently interested in the subject to 
make enquiries. 

DISCUSSION. 

The President asked Mr. Bennett what fluxes he waa in the habit of 
using? 

Mr. Bennett. — Pearlash and saltpetre. 

Mr. Mackenzie. — ^We have listened to an excellent paper from 
Mr. Bennett, upon refining gold by the dry process, which has both 
antiquity and use to recommend it. The gold and silver are certainly 
both obtained in a pure state, but the process is elaborate and expen- 
eive. Years ago, I made use of it myself, until I became acquainted 
vrith a watchmaker and gilder, who, witnessing my process, nH^ 
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^ I Rqoiie ai fine gold as can be obUinedf but to get it I do nal take 
80 modi trouble ; I merely melt up all the old oiaterial which I buy 
in the ihop— *I throw the melted maas into water, fipom a trifling 
eleiPBtifln, pot the gmina thus procured into a retort containing nitric 
mady and boil OTer a nnd bath. All the baaer metals aie taken up 
bj the add, whilst the gold at the bottom is left in a puie states 
appesiing as a dai]c-*coloured powder— I thai wash with bomx or soda, 
and melt in a crucible." 

Mr. Feridns.— Would such a process apply to limaiUe? 
Mr* Mackenzie.— Equally to limaiUe, if it be coarse enough. 
Mr. Wright.— What should be the quality of the material to allow 
the acid to act upon it, and how is platina extracted ? 

Mr. Mackenzie.— To allow the acid to act fieely, the proportion 
of base metal must not be less than four parts to one part of gold. 
In the eyent of any quantity of platina being mixed with the gold 
filings, they may be dissolyed in nitro-muriatic add. The gold 
thrown down with sulphate of iron, the platina with an alkali. I 
have not, howeyer, found a small quantity do any harm to gold used 
for dental purposes; on the contrary, it improyed by the admixturo. 

Mr. Matthews.— Mr. Pkesident: I haye with much pleasuro 
listened to Mr. Bennett's paper on refining gold, and the reduction of 
Hmaille, but as I consider eyery dentist may not haye the means of 
applying the dry process, allow me to state the mode I recommend, 
as being the less elaborate, and the less expensiye. LimaiUe generally 
connsts of gold, silyer, iron, lead, tin, zinc, and bone filings. I take 
the whole, and place them in a large porcelain or wedgewood basin, 
end pour on them dilute nitric add, applying a gentle heat. The 
silyer, and the other metals not in combination with the gold, will 
be dissolyed, and the bone dust gelatinized by that process. I 
filter the solution, and well wash the gold romaming, which will be 
in the same condition, or quality, as when first used, yiz. twenty-two, 
ei^teen, or sLi^teen carats fine. To the filtered solution I add 
chloride of sodium to throw down any silyer ; to which precipitate, 
when well washed, I add dilute sulphuric acid, and some small pieces 
of puro zinc. The nascent hydrogen decomposes the chloride of 
silyer, and leayes it in a metallic state, which may be fiised into a 
button with a litUe borax or carbonate of potash, or an admixturo of 
both. If this process be carofully performed a gram of gold will not 
be lost. 
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Tlie P jfedi d ent— Would it not bo a better pian to cuboniie tiio 
bone in the fiiit instiiieo f 

Mr. llitthewfti-^I tUnk it quite UBneeeMOiy to do m. 
The Pnadentd— PeihqN Dr. Ptatnam, of New Yoik, whom wo 
hate the pleesuie of loang amongit ui thii eranng, will tdl ui the 
method adopted in America. 

Dr. Putnam had no idea of addrening the membeti of the coUep 
when he entered the ioom» indeed, he had oome to leom insteed of to 
teach, at the eame time, he would willingly etate the prooeei adopted 
on the other nde of the Atlantic. The metal to be refix^d wai 
placed in a ciucible and heated to a red heat, when nltpetre wu 
added, and an iron rod immediatelj stirred about on the top of tlie 
gold ; the flux acted on by the aaltpetie is suppooed to woiic up bsie 
metal, but the precious metal is left by itself in a mass : in fifteen 
minutea it may be remoTed and rolled into plate. 
The President — Is it not assayed 7 
Dr. Putnam.— -No, sir. 

Mr. Mackenzie.-" Saltpetre has, in my o^nnion, a deddedly 
injurious effect on melted gold. 

Mr. Matthews wished to know how Mr. Bennett managed his 
•* sweep." 

Mr. Bennett.— To enter into such details would occupy a logger 
time than the meeting could spare. 

Mr. Matthews was glad that an associate had come so readily for- 
ward to read a paper, and he trusted the good example would be 
followed by others. 

Mr. Bennett then replied, that the principal part of the dbsena- 
tions made, applied to the wet method, a subject he had puiposdy 
avoided. In reference to the remark of Dr. Putnam, he said it quite 
confirmed a statement made in the Dental News Letter^ and coped 
into the Quarterfy Journal of Denial Science for October, from which 
it would appear, that scientific as the Americans are known to be in 
most matters connected with dentistry, on the subject of refining and 
alloying gold, they do not appear to be in adyance of dentists of thii 
country. Their plan brought to mind the remark of an Engliih 
dentist, who, when asked what was the alloy he used, said, '^a 
sovereign to a shilling for uppers, and a soverugn to a sixpence fer 
lowers ; should the colour be too pale, I put in a half-penny when I 
melt a lof Of course, if this is the principle upon which aOojing 
is conducted, all the trouble of assaying would be usdess, and the 
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Meawtj fir imdenlaiidiiig the use of an anay paper would be at an 
cod. One gieat objection to the me of adds^ was the great inam- 
Tcnienee aziaing frran the fumea ; when laige quantitiei of mateiiala 
wweenployed, anangementi, it ia traoi mi^t be made, by which thia 
eoold be got lid of: but excepting for Tory nnall quantitiei, the dry 
method waa the one found beat, and the one generally employed ; the 
lAgeet being not to obtain fine gold and fine lilTer, but to get rid of 
impuritiea, and collect the gold, nlTer, and copper, in a maDeable 
fim, and then aUoy it to the quality required. He thanked the 
memben b^ the attention with which he had been littened to, and 
hoped aome, at any rate, of thoee preaent, mig^t be benefitted by the 
•beervationB he had made. 

A Yote of thanka to Mr. Bennett^ 6a hia mtereating pqwr, waa 
nnanimouely carried. 

Dr. Putnam entered into an explanation of the mrention of hard 
robber aa a base fi>r artificial teeth. The lubatance of hii remarke, 
howerer, waa nearly limHar to an article on the lubject, which waa 
puUiahed in the Fcre^ American dental journal, and appeared in 
our laat number. 

The meeting adjourned to Tueaday, Noyember drd. 



MONTHLY MEETING, Noybmbsb 3. 
The President in the Chair — 

ELECnOK OF HEMBESa 

The following gentlemen were baUoted for, and duly elected Mem- 
bers of the College. 

J. Bell, Esq Perth 

F. Dowle^Esq Bradford 

MXTSEUH AND LiBRART EeFORT, NOVEMBER 3, 1857. 

The following is a list of articles which haye been presented to the 
Museum and Library of the College of Dentists, since the last report, 
October 6, 1857. 

Todk of an ElepkaM. — Presented by A. Thomson, Esq. 
Modd rfa eoie of irrtgyimrily in thoponUon of permanent canine 
and bilsrtrf.— -Presented by A. Hockley, Esq. 
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OU Speemem of bone work. — Pieaented by A. Hoddej, Esq. 

MoM 4^ a remarkaUy deop palato asid eomiraeiod dental mrdL-^ 
PreMnted by Alfivd HiU, Eiq. 

/S^Mcunm of Eippopoiamus i&etky wUh Aot lodged in it$ n Aikma. 
— Pratented by J. Humby, Esq. 

Variou$ Bpecmau rfeaarmu ImCL— Presented by A. Joneiy Eiq. 

Spedmrn of Vulcanized BtMer Bate far artiJUM tedk^Frt* 
•ented by Dr. C. S. Putnam. 

Specimen of the CkeoploiHe Proceu. — Presented by Dr. C. S. 
Putnam. 

LIBRARY. 

Fim throe numben of the** Quarterly Journal qf Dental Snmee." 
—Presented by the Proprietors. 

A copy of ^ Berdmore on the teeth." — ^Presented by J« Hum- 
by, Esq. 

** On the pleasures and adcantapcB to be derived from the Study cf 
Natural ffistory" by T. W. Flower— with other pamphletB.^fK' 
sented by S. L. Rymer, Esq. 

Arthur on ^^ Adhesive jPot/."— Presented by the Author, Dr. Ar- 
thur, America. 

As announced at the close of last meeting, Mr. Robert Thomson, 
Camberwell, read the following paper on 

THE EFFECT OF ADULTERATED FOOD UPON THE TEETH. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen. — In appearing before you this evening, 
as the author of a paper on some of the exciting causes of caries of 
the teeth, it is necessary that I should ofifer some apology for having 
brought forward a subject that has so frequently occupied the atten- 
tion of some of our most eminent practitioners, those who have psised 
from among us, and others who are now living and are ornaments to 
the profession. But as the matter still remains as undecided as ever, 
I shall merely add my own opinion towards the solution of a question 
that is involved in such mystery, as, the more it has been discussed, 
the more apparently perplexing it has hitherto appeared. I shall, 
therefore, only advance that which seems to me to be one of the most 
probable causes ; and this shall be done with every feeling of respect 
and deference towards those who have preceded me, and finom whose 
views I differ. 
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The decay of the teeth called ** caries^ or gangrene," ia not con* 
fined to anj period of life, nor to either of the eexes, but it exercises 
its devastating influence to a much greater extent with some persons 
than with others. 

The ezdting cause has not yet been agreed upon; whether 
it proceeds from hereditary predisposition, or from other in- 
fluences. But from whateyer cause it originates, teeth do decay, 
sod often very early in life. If we survey the human body, and con- 
template how wonderfully and beautifully it is made, how admirably 
all its parts are combined ; if we examine the organs of which it 
18 composed, we can see how intimately they are connected and in^ 
tricately interworen, each haying its peculiar use, and so properly 
adapted for the purposes intended. In the normal state of the human 
body there is nothing superfluous, nor is there anything wanting that 
is required for the well-being of the creature. In this we see both the 
wisdom and the power of the Great Creator. 

When the human body is so complete and perfect as a whole, why 
should one portion be deficient and more liable than the other parts to 
decay ? The substance of which the teeth aie composed being the 
hardest in structure of any of the other parts of the human system, 
there must be an exciting cause for their premature loss. The 
ofonions of the different writen on this subject being so much at 
Tariance with each other, induced me to pay considerable attention to 
the operation of this disease ; and in consequence I made numerous 
experiments, with the object of endeavouring to arrive at a satis&c- 
tory conclusion as to the cause in question. It is unnecessary to 
enumerate the great number of opinions that have been given and 
recorded ; but I may mention the three prevailing theories now most 
acknowledged, viz.—" Lateral pressure," '^ Inflammation," and " Che- 
mical action." 

The decay of the teeth, which is said to consist of a gradual de- 
composition of the substance of which they are composed, has been 
variously described ; but, as far as I can judge from observation, it 
begins externally, in the interstices between the teeth, in the hollow 
parts between the cusps of the crowns, in the indentations at the 
sides, and along the border of the gums ; but seldom on the plain 
sur&ce of the enamel, or on the roots. This I think indicates that 
decay originates from the influence of external agents that find a 
lodgment in these parts. From the most careful observation, and by 
making many experiments, I am inclined to think that neither lateral 
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preHure nor inflammation would cause the teeth to decay in the abaenee 
ofchemical action, and thii chemical action ariaea &om the aztifidal state 
in which we lire (Mr. Thomaon here exhibited a tooth, hj way of illQ»- 
tration). SaTagea, and thoae people who lire in a state of natme, aie 
said to poaaen better teeth than those of dvilixed nations, becauae thor 
systems are not eneryated by luxurious living. From this considerA- 
tion, I wrote in January last to Lieutenant Gordon Cumming^ and 
requested him to give me what information he could on this subject, 
he having sojourned so long among the wild tribes of South Afika; 
to which I recetyed the following reply :— 

232, Piccadilly, January 10, 1857. 
Sib, In reply to your inquiiy, regarding the dentition of the 

wild tpbes of South Africa, they are much better than ours, in &ct, 
a diseased tooth is hardly ever met with. Those people have no care; 
no taxes to pay ; their stomachs are like the ostrich ; they are era 
out in the open air ; they eat nmple food, flesh, com and milk. I 
have taken great interest in teeth and bones from boyhood, and re- 
member once visiting a battle-field in the far interior of South Africa, 
about a month after it was fought, and carefully examining the skulls, 
and was astonished at the beauty and regularity of the teeth. 
To Yours, truly, 

Mr. R. Thomsok. Gobdon Cvmmjxo. 

Thii is a corroboration of the opinion I had proviously fomied 
that the decay of the teeth emanates entirely fi!om chemical action, 
through the great variety of substances brought into contact with 
them by what we eat and drink. But I am further of opinion, that 
this prejudicial influence is heightened by the great extent to which 
adulterations have been carried ; not simply io the luxuries we indulge 
in, nor the necessaries of life, but even in the medicines prepared to 
relieve sickness and prevent death. It is generally supposed m 
believed, that the promaturo decay of the teeth ii moro prevalent 
now, than is said to have been the case in former times. May not 
adulterations in some measuro account for this ? That such is very 
probable, I shall attempt to show. We are indebted to the proprietors 
of the ** Lancet," for establishing an analytical commission, which aat 
for four years, from 1851 to 1854 inclusive. The result of their 
labours was published periodically in that journal. This led the 
Government to institute an enquiry, and a Committee of the House 
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of Commons was fbnned for that purpose, and all that had been pre- 
▼ioaaly published was confirmed. This is what induced me to think 
that some of these adulterations might have a prejudicial effect upon 
the teeth, and accordingly I made a series of experiments, some of 
which I shall |«esently enumerate. But I propose, first, to make a 
few extracts from the Lancet and other works, commencing with 
"Bread." 

In the manufacture of bread, there are Tarious kinds of flour 
used, the product of the different sorts of wheat cultivated at home 
and abroad, and of these Tarieties there are several modifications. 

In an article in ^* Hooper's Medical Dictionary," it is stated, that 
the cheap bakers' flour is often made of the worst kinds of damaged 
Foreign wheat, and that in London no fewer than six distinct sorts of 
flour are sold in the market. 

Besides the different qualities (says the Lancet), there are two 
distinct kinds of bread made. In the one yeast, leaven, or ferment, is 
used, and is called leavened or fermented bread. The other is pre- 
pared without leaven, and is called unfermented bread. But sub- 
stances are used in the manu^ture of this kind of bread, the opera- 
tion of which is, to a certain extent, analagous to yeast. Leavened 
bread should consist only of flour, yeast and water, with a little salt ; 
such is the composition of genuine home-made bread. The bread 
of the shops is prepared vnth inferior kinds of flour, mixed up with 
great quantities of alum and salt. The substances used in making 
nnfermented bread are, hydrochloric acid, or muriatic acid, with a 
proportion of carbonate of soda. The following is one of the receipts 
finr making unfermented bread :— 



Flour - - - - 3 lbs. 

Muriatic Acid - - 11^ fluid drachms 

Carbonate of Soda - 9 drachms 

Water, about - - 25 ounces 

Observe the large quantity of muriatic acid to three pounds of 
flour! nearly an ounce and a half. It appears doubtful how far 
such a preparation can be used constantly with safety to health, 
or without its exerdsing a marked influence on the teeth. In the 
manufacture of bread, alum is used with a two-fold object ; fini, to 
render the flour of an inferior quality, white ; second, to enable it to 
retain moisture, by which the loaf is made to weigh heavier. In ad- 
dition to the great extent to which the bakers adulterate bread, the 

U 
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miUen porsae the nme nefiunooi pnetiee with the flour. I hare aeoi 
MTeral notioet in the papers, of millere hanng been fined fcr adul- 
terating their flour with alum and other iubttanoee ftall more eriminal; 
therefore, between the two, how unwholesome must much of the 
bread be before it reaches the consumer. There are other substances 
sold under the names of baking, egg^ and custaid powders, which 
are combinations of carbonate of soda, mixed with flour and staich, 
and coloured with chromate of lead. 

I shall now proceed to notice Tinegar and its adulteratiffis. Aoa- 
tic acid ii the vohitile principle fifom which Tinegar owes its pungency 
and aroma. This acid exists ready formed in notable quantities in 
certain plants, and may be readily generated by fermentation of 
various vegetable and animal substances. For commercial puipooes^ 
vinegar is made from vegetable and spirituous infusions, as the giape, 
malt, and the sugar-cane. In most cases whan vinegar is manu&e- 
tured upon a large scale, it is formed entirely at the expense of alco- 
hol. There are four kinds of vinegar met with in commerce ; wine 
vinegar, malt vinegar, sugar vmegar, and wood vinegar. The first 
three depend upon fermentation, and result from the change of aloohel 
into acetic add, while the last ie obtained from certain kinds of wood 
by disUUation. 

The principal adulteration of vinegar is dilution with wat^ , and 
the addition of sulphuric acid, and the use of certain acrid substan- 
ces as colouring agents. But vin^iar will act prejudidally en the 
teeth, even if not adultereted, and I may therefore claasify with it 
the following observations on an article of every day oonsamption, 
viz.— pickles and their adulterations. In the preparation of this 
stimulant to the palate, I shall not notice the practice of substituting 
one kind of vegetable for another, but only the adulteration of the 
vinegar, and the substances used for heightening the colour of the 
pickles. The following quotations are from popular works, treating 
on these and similar subjects. ^^ Vegetable substances preserved by 
means of the antiseptic power of vin^r, whoie sale fiequmtly de- 
pends upon a fine lively green, are (rflea intentionally coloured by 
means of copper." 

Many vegetable substances are thus impregnated with this metal, 
and fatal consequences have arisen from partaking of them. One of 
these publications prescribes, that grewiimg shoidd be thus produced. 
** Take a piece of verdigris the size of a hazel nut, a bit of alum, 
and a little bay salt, all finely powdered; put into a bottle wilh half 
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• piat of TiiMgar ; •hakeitand letititaiid till H daani pat a tea 
qMOofbl into whateyer 70a wish to eolour." From a publication 
which luw ma thioogli oifhteen editionf, we gather the following. 
^To render pieklee gvaen, boQ with them balance, er let them 
rtand ibr tweoty-fbur hours in oofpat or biaee pans." With sudi 
fiiets as these> wo need not be surprised at hearing of fiital results, 
and Br. PeittTal, in the Medical TrsnsactionSy Tol. lY. page 80, 
xeeoids a ease, resulting in death, arising from the inordinate use of 
these delstefions artides. Of eerenteen lamples of pickles, puichas- 
ed at different shops in London, analysed by the "Lancet Gommis- 
■en," eoi^Mr was found in aU ; in lome to a highly dangerous, and in 
others, to a jNiMonoMs extent ; and in addition to copper, they contain- 
ed sulphuric acid in huge proportions. 

To eaumeiate all the difleront adulterations that are likely to pro- 
duce decomposition of the tooth structuro, a substance so readily acted 
uptm by add, would &r exceed the limits of my piq>er. I shall then- 
lore notice only one other, that is, poisonous coloured confectionaries* 
Tbis is a subject that I conceiTe to be of Tery great importance, bo- 
cense at the time they aro consumed in the greatest quantities by 
children is, when the second, or permanent set of teeth aro in pro- 
gresi of formation, and this a period when the foundation for a perfect 
or imperfect set of teeth is laid. I am not awaro of this haying been 
ceandered by any of the writers upon the teeth. 

In Acum's treatiie on adulterations, we find it stated, that with 
Tsrions kinds of confectionary, especially thoie exposed for sale in the 
streets, for the allurement of childron, the grossest abuses aro ccmimit- 
ted. The white comfits, called sugar-plums, are chiefly composed of 
a mixturo of stardi and Cornish clay ; this is a species of yery white 
pipe day. The red drops aro usually coloured with inferior yermilion, 
or red lead. Mr. Mitchell says, that " all cheap lozenges I haye ex- 
amined, contain starch, and nearly all chalk and plaster of Paris." 
He further says, " I haye now to treat of a for more dangerous adul- 
teration ; I allude to the colouring matter used in the manufocturo of 
confectionaiies, as red oxide of lead, and other poisonous substances ; 
and it should be remembered too, that the proparation of lead, mer- 
cury, copper, and arsenic, aro what aro termed cumulatiye, that is, 
they accumulate in the system little by little, till the effects of the 
poisonous matter become manifested, and which haye often resulted 
in death." I may remark, that it is quite unnecessary to use these 
nuneral poisons, as colouring confectionary can be accomplished as 
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perfectly by the acid of vegetable substances, in thenueWes, harm- 
less. 

I shall now enumerate some of the experiments I have made, and 
lemark upon them as I proceed. All acids act upon the teeth, but 
mineral acids act more readily than those obtained from vegetables. 
The first experiment I made, was to place a sound tooth in a glass 
containing nitric acid; the enamel was destroyed in half-an-bour, 
and in twenty-four hours there remained only a veiy small portion of 
the matter it contained, floating. I tried the same experiment with 
muriatic acid, and it carried on the work of destruction even quicker 
than the nitric acid. I next tried sulphuric acid; this, and the 
nitric acid, appeared to act at the same rate. I afterwards took a 
portion of each of these acids, and diluted them to the proportion of 
six parts water, to one of acid, and in twelve hours the enamel of 
each was gone, and in twenty-four hours the animal substance alone 
remained, and this, when taken out of the acid, was very soil and 
flexible. In this case too, I found that the dilute nitric add was a 
little slower in its action than the others. After these experiments, I 
pressed the juice from a lemon into a glass, and put a tooth into it ; 
in four days the enamel was destroyed. I then tried the experiment 
with the juice of a Seville orange, and the result was nearly the same 
as with the lemon. I afterwards put a sound tooth into some vine- 
gar that had been used for mixed pickles, and this produced quite 
a contrary effect from any of the others ; it shrunk up the root, 
which became very black, but scarcely affected the enamel : this I 
attribute to the vinegar being impregnated with the vegetables it had 
been employed to preserve. I took a few acidulated drops, such as 
are sold by confectioners, and dissolved them in water in a glass, into 
which I put a tooth. In three days there was a visible change, but 
in six days the enamel was destroyed. I made numerous other ex- 
periments, and found that acids were certain to destroy teeth in every 
case, in a greater or less time. I previously mentioned, that in 
making unfermented bread, eleven and a half fliud drachms of muri- 
atic acid were used, with twenty-two ounces of water, and three 
pounds of flour ; I added a small quantity of muriatic acid to that 
proportion of water, and placed a tooth in it, and found, that in 
twenty-four hours the enamel was nearly all gone. I next took the 
same proportion of acid and water, and added an appropriate quantity 
of carbonate of soda, bringing the liquid to the same standard as is 
used in the manufacture of bread ; the result was^ that in thirty 
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hoursy iiiBtead of twent j-four, the tooth had suffered in a like degree. 
I afterwards took muriatic acid in the proportion of one part acid to 
ten of carbonate of soda, and mixed it with water ; this quantity of 
soda completely neutralized the acid, so that after some months, the 
tooth placed in it, remained as perfect as when first put there. 

In a popular work on domestic cookery, I found the following— 
^ The teeth may be generally kept clean by rubbing them with a 
fieee of soft wood, made into a kind of brush, and dipped in distilled 
vinegar." On seeing this, I placed a tooth in distilled vinegar, in a 
glass ; in twenty-four hours the enamel became beautifully white, in 
fiwty-eight hours there was no visible difference, at the end of three 
days there was a very slight deposit of lime at the bottom of the 
glass, and in five days the enamel could easily be rubbed off. I hare 
aeen also in another work of this kind, the recommendaticm to use 
dilate sulphuric acid, as a means of cleansing the teeth, and I have 
met wiUi parties who had actuaUy used such. Some persons use 
burnt alum, and many of the dentifrices sold at druggists, contain 
alum and pumicestone. 

While residing at Norwich, some twenty years ago, I knew of a 
dentifrice being sold by a druggist, under the name of rose tooth 
powder, which, on investigation, proved to be composed of nothing 
but finely pulverized red brick. From these experiments, I ascertain 
that all acids will injure the teeth, and we know too, that acids of 
various kinds are used in ordinary cooking, to give seasoning to the 
dishes in which they are mixed, and also, that acids are employed in 
the adulteration of food in daily use ; the subject, therefore, is one of 
very serious importance. 

As &r as I have proceeded, I have only noticed the deleterious 
effects of these as coming into contact with the teeth ; but it yet 
xemains to be considered, what effect acids have upon the system ; 
the teeth being connected with the general organization of the body, 
may be otherwise influenced than by direct contact. (Hear^ hear). 

From these considerations, there ought to be more attention paid 
to dietetics, as upon the quality of the substances taken to sustain 
life, depends the enjoyment of sound health ; and from the commence- 
ment of their formation the teeth should on this account be studied, 
as it appears to me the influence of food from without alone causes 
their decay ; and if they decay more prematurely now than is said to 
have been the case in former ages, this may be accounted for by the 
injurious effects produced by many of the substances used in the 
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adnltomtion of timple food, rtimokiitf to iht palate, and oUmt 
luxuries indulged in. (Hetur^hemr.J 

The President then intited the seTenl Members and Yisitors 
present to stoto their o|nnion8 en Mr. Thomson's paper. 

Mr. Perkins said, Mr. Thomscm appeared to think that all disesse 
in the teeth arose from luxurious liring, adds, or aduhented food. 
Now, he (Mr. Perkins) had lately seen a child, only fifteen months 
old, who had cut no more than six teeth, namely, fear lower ineison^ 
and the two uppor eentral incison, whieh last two were yeiy modi 
affected with caries. The ehfld had ndther lived luxoriouslj, nor 
taken any acid, either in the shape af pickles or anything else. With 
regard to the hydrochloric acid used with eaibonate of soda in the 
composition of bread, Mr. Perinns oonceiTed, Mr. Thomson must be 
under a mistake to think that bsead so made would hare any in- 
jurious effect on the teeth, as, if the proportions of add and soda hsd 
been correctly givoi— and he could hardly doubt but that they had— 
they would neutralize each other, and form a harmless neutral com* 
pound, while the mingling of the two together produced the ssme 
effect as yeast. Mr. Perkins thought the adulterating eoiummity a 
very bad set of people ; at the same time he considered that Mr. 
Thomson put more on their shoulders, with rqpard to decay of the 
teeth, thim they had any right to bear ; the pickles, fi>r instancy 
which Mr. Thomson stated to be adulterated with copper were certainly 
bad for the stomach, but he was not aware that the amaU portion of 
copper used for ^ greening" them would have any specific effect on 
the teeth ; although the vinegar certainly would, whether genuine or 
adulterated. Again, with regard to the confectionary adulterated 
vrith chalk and eaten by diildren, Mr. P^ikins could net poisiUy 
understand how it could injure the teeth, chalk being rather a good 
thing for the teeth than otherwin ; nor could he comprehend how 
the undeveloped teeth, encased in the jaws, could be injured by eon- 
fectionery, either genuine or adulterated, add, <w alkaline. It sp* 
peared to MrJ Perkins imposdble that add taken into the moath 
could injure undeveloped teeth with which it never came in eontaet, 
any more than it would other protected osseous substances. With 
regard to the stress Mr. Thomson had laid upon the soundness of the 
teeth of the andente as compared with those of the modems, Mr. Par* 
kins had no satisfiMtory data from which to form a judgment ; at the 
same time, he conceived there mig^t be a great error in mxff^tiai 
that human teeth were better formerly than at preset; one thing 
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was oartain, amiely, thtft moeh more attention wat paid to the state 
of the teeth at the present time than formerly, and ai a natural con- 
■eqaeiiee, bad teeth were now more notieed. 

Mr. Purland held that the compaiatite soundneis of the teeth in 
aneient and modem timea, waa a aabject £raug^t with coniiderable 
intereat Ftom the Tanoua researches he had been able to make^ 
it appeared that the reapectaUe clnnaes amongst the Egyptians had 
r&j few deeayed teeth; and the lame obscoryations applied also 
to the Hindoos. He considered that one of the causes of decay in 
tlie teeth aioee from the rotary motion of the jaws, which so fre- 
quently took place during the hours of sleep, as by this means the 
approximating edges became fractured, and rendered thereby the more 
liable to be acted upon by the acids of the mouth. He would classify 
tartar as one of the helps to caries in the teeth, and also lateral 



Mr. Mackenaie eould not agree with Mr. Purland in his ob- 
aervationa reapecting the grinding of the teeth in sleep, as the 
eauae of their decay ; he (Mr. Mackenzie) believing that the rotary 
netion aaentkmed waa more a preservative than otherwise^ as 
the teeth so afieeted became polished by attrition, [and thus made 
as H were impervious to decay. He could not coincide with 
Mr. Pbrland concerning tartar, as he had found teeth so encrusted 
quite sosmd in nearly every case, the sabstance thus deposited 
acting as a preservative against the influence of vitiated fluids in the 
meoth. He considered the cause of caries to be chemical action 
from vri>thout. 

Mr. Matthews said, he could not agree with Mr. Thomson's 
reoBBics that unfermented bread is injurious to the teeth. When 
properiy prepared, it is suited to such persons as are troubled with 
dyspepsia The proportions of acid and soda are so nicely balanced, 
that injury seems not only improbable but impossible. Hydrochloric 
add, well diluted with water, is added to the flour ocmtaining a just 
proportion of soda ; decomposition of the acid and soda takes place, 
diloride of sodium (our common salt) is formed, whilst the hydrogen 
of the acid is either given off or unites with the oxygen of the soda 
to fimn water. Salt ia beneficial to the sy st^n, preventing putrescence, 
and unfermented Uead can only be injurious when proper proportions 
of either add or alkali are negleeted. 

Mr. Underwood thoi^t, it should be borne in mmd, that dental 
caries proceeded from constitutional as well as local causes. It was 
a very noticeable fact, that certain teeth in the members of one 
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ftmil J, were often found to be the subjects of caries, whereas, the 
others were healthy. Diet might ceitainly exercise an influence 
upon the teeth ; but he eonndere^ thdi decay to be Tery dependent 
upon the state of the general health. 

Mr. Mackenzie. — Do you allude to diet as a piedi^odng or a 
proximate cause ? 

Mr. Underwood. — As a predisposing cause. 

Mr. Matthews would remark, that probably, in many instances^ 
the non-suckling of the infiint by the mother, produces delicately- 
formed teeth. The want of phosphate of lime, as the hardening 
principle, which is laigely contained in human milk, renders the teeth 
more susceptible of decay. He had obserred such to be the case 
with many of his own patients, and did not know of any aztificial 
food comparable with human milk for the diet of in&nts. 

Mr. Qhrimes could not agree with Mr. Matthews in his obseira- 
tions relating to the use of artificial food, as amongst the lower orders 
of the people, many children were brought up by hand, and yet 
possessed excellent teeth. With regard to the relatiye durability 
of the teeth, as exhibited in different nations, he could not attribute 
to the North American Indians that immunity fi:om loss, accorded 
by Mr. Purland to the Egyptians and the Hindoos. The skulls of 
the North American Indians had been found upon examination, in 
many instances, wanting in teeth ; but he was not prepared to say, 
that this did not arise from the celebration of some religious ceremony. 
He would like to know what kind of muriatic acid Mr. Thomson 
had used in his experiments, because he believed that used in the 
manufacture of bread was of a different character. 

Mr. Bennett said, that the quantity of acid used in the manu- 
&cture of unfeimented bread, was regulated by the quantity of 
soda, so that there should be just enough of the one to counteract 
the effects of the other. 

Afler a few remarks from Mr. Perkins, the President called upon 
Mr. Thomson to reply, when 

Mr. Thomson took up, '^ seriatim," the objections of liie various 
speakers, endeavouring to prove his own views correct, and pressing 
upon the serious consideration of the meeting, the necessity of a more 
stringent attention to dietetics, believing, as he did, that what was 
taken into the system in the common course of ordinary diet, was 
by no means an insignificant c^use of that distressing evil-— caries 
in the teeth. 
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Thanks were then TOted to Mr. Thomion for hit yery interesting 
psper. 



Museum and Librabt Bepobt, December 1, 1857. 

The following is a list of articles which have heen presented to the 
Mosenm and Lihrary of the College, since the last report, Tiz. :— 

nree andemt Tooth Foreepi* — Presented by J. Dixon, Esq. 



LIBRARY. 

Latwenee's Ledurea on Phytiolc^f Zoology^ 4^.— Presented by 
G. Bartlett, Esq. 

Chablxs Jamis Fox, 

Hon, Librarian and Cfuraior. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for, and duly elected 
members of the College : — 



E. Robson, Esq. • 
— DaTidson, Esq. 

F. J. Cole, Esq. 

W, T. Hardem, Esq. 
J. Sutcliffe, Esq. 
W. H. Howlden, Esq. 
R. H. Brooks, Esq. . 
J. Faulkner, Esq. 
R. C. Pilling, Esq. . 



Melbourne, Australia 

Whitehayen 

Crawley, Wobum 

Biacclesfield 

Bradford 

Doncaster 

Banbury 

Haverstock Hill 

Blackburn 



' ASSOCIATE. 
S. Hoole, Esq. . . . Pimlioo 

A paper on Mechanical Dentistry was then read by A. Hock- 
ley, Esq., according to the announcement from the Chair, on the 
occasion of the last monthly meeting. 



MB. HOCKLEY OK MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen. — In presenting to your notice the 
following paper, which I haye entitled, '' Mechanical Dentistry," I 
am aware that I address many gentlemen who haye, by their skill 
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and ingenuity in dental niecfaanict, greatly aaristed in ftnninga 
•tandaid of excellence, equal to that of any other ooimtiy ; and I 
would obierre, that I have taken upon myself the task, not from 
any desiTe to dictate, but becauae I think that it will not be inoppor- 
tune at this period of our session, to bring the subject ci this paper 
before you, in order to reriew, in as succinct a manner as pos&ble, 
the present state of mechanical dentistry, how it it practised, aad 
how it oufikt to he practised, with the Tiew of securing to our patients 
those somforts and adrantages for which they seek our aid, and which 
we, as members of an enlightened and honouiable profession, are 
bound to render them in the best manner possible ; and also, because, 
having from the first step towards the founding of this College, en- 
tertained an earnest desire for its pennaoent eataUiahmcnt, and a 
sincere wiih for its ultimate and lasting prosperity, I am deoious of 
contributing my humble services in any way that may tend, how- 
ever remotely, to the accomplishment of those objects. Experience 
confirms me in the opinion, that the annoyance and disoomfiKrt, 
caused by artificial teeth being ill adapted, combined with the injuri- 
ous materials used in their construction, have greatly ttfided to brin^ 
the wearing of them into disrepute with a considemble portion of the 
community, and to degrade the real dentist^the honest and respect- 
able practitiwier, who does justice to his patients by conscientious 
advice, by the use of proper materials, by good workmanship and 
skilful adaptation, to the level of the charlatan and the empiric, 
instead of lus receiving the thanks and gratitude of all those who may 
require his services. 

I purpose dividing the subject of this pspef into two parts. First- 
ly, the materials employed in dentistry, and secondly, the application 
of those materials. 

My views, with respect to the materials to be employed, may, to 
many appear somewhat singular; but as they are the result of ex- 
perience, and as I entertain a strong conviction that they are sound 
and true, I do not hesitate to give them. But I do so, with all defe- 
rence to the opinions of others ; well knowing that there are those be- 
fore me at the present moment, who are quite as well able to jpro- 
nounce an opinion upon that subject, and by whom, I trust, this im- 
portant question will be well ducussed— discussion bemg, as I believe, 
the best, if not the only way, to establish a truth, or detect a fidkcy. 
In speaking of the materials^ I shall confine my observations to 
those wliich are in general use among respectable piactitionerB. They 
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an, for liie platai or beae, gold, platina, the teeth of the Hippopo- 
tamitt and Walnu, Outta percha, and Ttdeaniaed india robber; 
(the lait-named mateiial, patented by Mr. Goodyear, and introdneed 
by Dr. Putnam of New York, having been but very leeently brought 
to my notice, I ahall forbear ezpreHing any ojMnion of ita maiU 
ftr the teethX ziatnral and nuneial teeth, but principally the latter, 
of BngHah, American and continental manuiheture. Other '"•*^ft]f 
are aome&dea used, but as they aie unwholesome and injoiioas to the 
Booth, their use cannot be too strongly reprobated and condemned* 

A great dirersity of opinion exists as to the material most proper 
tobe uaed lor bases. Some practitionen consider that bone, on ac* 
cmnt of ita tightness, is best adapted ftr the purpose, and condemn 
the use of metallic substances, as injurious to the natural teeth, and 
detrimental to the general health. Others prefer bone in connection 
^rith gold, implying the bone to the lownr jaw, as being belter adapt* 
«d for that purpose than gold ; bone affording, as they beUere, more 
comftft to the wearer. And again there are others who maintain, 
that ineenodible matermls only should be used, and who intariably 
reeonnncnd to their patients, gold plates and mineral teeth. With 
this last opinion I fuUy coincide, and will endeavour to show that 
only those materials should be employed. But I must first qualify 
the assertion, that they are uniffertaSy qpplicahle, for I am well 
aware^ that sometimes it may be desimble, nay even necessary, to 
employ some other material, but then only tempomrily. 

As it frequently happens that the gams are not in a fit state for 
the recq^on of artificial teeth, our first object should be to ascertain 
their condition ; lor the teeth, however well adapted, will firequently 
cause c(»sidenible annoyance, if placed over decayed, or diseased roots, 
the morbid action abeady eodsdng therein being greatly increased by 
their pressure, whence arises the necessity for removing the roots and 
diseased teeth, in order to restore the gums to a healthy condition ; 
but the patient being perhaps unaUe, or unwilling to wait the neces* 
my time for their proper absorption, a period of from six to twelve, 
or fifteen months — and beforo whidi metal ought not to be applied- 
it becomes necessary to provide a temporary set in the m eantime ; 
and then, either bone or gutta percha, ftom the ease and fiudlity with 
which it can be worn and altered to the changing fium and structuro 
of the gmns. Is peculiarly applicable. 

As, therefinre, the objections to bone and gutta peroha ^>ply to 
theb use when the gums aro in a healthy condition, the following oIh 
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lerTBtioDB will address thenuelTes piincipelly to those who in practice 
adTOcate the general use of those materials. 

I will now state what are the objections to bone, and wiU then 
proTe, that gold is, in eTery respect, and for all eases, except the one 
I haTe mentioned, greatly its superior. 

Bone bemg composed chiefly of phosphate of lime and cartilage, 
muii be acted upon according to the yariable conditions of the saliTS, 
and the secretions of the mucous membrane which lines the mouth. 
Thus, during health, when the saliya is slightly allcaline, and the se- 
cretions of the mucous membrane are slightly acid, the alkalinity of 
the former neutralising the addity of the latter, the bone b little af- 
fected ; but in certain conditions of the general health, the saliya 
changes its character, and Tarious adds may be detected in it, most 
of which are capable of decomposing the bone by virtue of their affi- 
nities for some of its constituents. And as bone, firom its permeabi- 
lity, is readily acted upon by the fluids of the mouth, it yery shortly 
discolours, aod by its decomposition, which afterwards takes place, ia 
rendered exceedingly ofiensiye from the disagreeable odour which it 
imparts to the breath. These are, in my opinion, the chief ob- 
jections. 

The next objection has reference to its effects upon the natural 
teeth ; though, in that respect, many dentists belieye that it is leas 
injurious than gold. I admit that metal clasps haye, to some extent, 
a bad efiect. But what in the one case can be easily ayoided, cannot 
in the other be remedied ; for when a bone piece has been some time 
in wear, it diminishes in size, leaving between it and the adjoining 
teeth a space, in which is accumulated food and other matters, highly 
prejudicial to the natural teeth. This is not the case with gold, for 
if the bands are closely fitted, all extraneous matter yrill be exduded. 
Again, if, as has been pretty well decided, that caries of the teeth is 
produced by yitiated saliya, the bone, by imbibing the adds of the 
mouth, will concentrate within its pores the yery cause of that disease. 
There are yet two more objections to its use, namely, that by attrition 
the grinding surface of the bone becomes worn down, rendering mas- 
tication imperfect ; and that, in lower pieces, when the bone passes 
behind seyeral front teeth, and in some cases requires to be yery thin, 
it is extremdy liable to fracture ; now I think it must be admitted, 
that gold is entirely free from all these objections. Of gutta percha I 
cannot yenture a decided opinion. I haye used it several times, but 
with varied success. In some cases it has answered very well. In 
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cfthen the surfiue has become abtiided, to which the nliya and food 
has adhered, making it exceedingly disagreeable and disgusting, both 
in wear and appearance. I am, however, disposed to think, that its 
pmitj, and the mode of preparing it, has greatly to do with its success ; 
and, in justice to Mr. Truman, who brought its use prominently to 
the notice of the profession, I feel bound to say, that in those cases in 
which its application was most successful, it was prepared by that 
gentleman. 

I must now speak of incorrodable materials, and their adaptability 
on ereiy occasion. Of the metals, gold is acknowledged by all to be 
the best. It is hard, and owing to its ductility can be fitted to the 
gums with the greatest accuracy, and when alloyed in proper propor- 
tions, is not affected by the secretions of the mouth. 

The lower jaw presents the greatest obstacle to the use of gold as 
a base for artificial teeth, the gum in some cases being very sharp 
angular, and in others scarcely perceptible, while the mucous mem- 
brane which lies around it, renders it exceedingly difficult to con- 
struct a plate that can be worn without irritating, or pressing on the 
soft parts of the gum. But these obstacles may be surmounted by a 
method of working which I have found to answer remarkably welL 
It is probably adopted by many of you here ; but as there may be 
others who have found some difficulty in such cases, I will, at the risk 
of appearing tedious, endeavour to explain it. 

In taking an impression of the lower jaw, extend the wax as far 
back as the coronoid processes. After procuring a plaster model, trace 
upon its surface the hard portion of the gum, and, to one acquainted 
with its structure, this will not be difficult ; or it can be traced out 
by comparing .the model with the mouth of the patient. Then cover 
the soft parts of the gum, as represented on the model, with wax, or 
plaster of Paris, of about the thickness of a shilling, leaving only the 
harder portion of the gum untouched and exposed to view. From 
this model take the metal casts, and then fit the gold plate, which 
should be thick, acciurately to the model, the plate being made as 
"wide as the form of the gum will admit, and extending as far back as 
possible. On removing the wax, or plaster, from the model, you will 
perceive that the plate rests entirely upon the hard unyielding portion 
of the gum, and leaves untouched the delicate tissues around it It 
is desirable in some cases to solder a piece of gold wire along the 
inner surface of the plate, in order to prevent the edges from injuring 
the soft structures of the tongue. A gold plate thus constructed, 
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while it confen all the eomftrts of bone, p om i omo a over that matrrial 
the great advantage! of cleanlineai and duiahility. 

Heipeeting the teeth employedi there can be no doubt, that 
mineral hsTe, to a Teiy great extent, nqwrMded the nee of natuial 
teeth* Fiye-end-twenty yean ago, the teeth principally need by 
dentists were natural, and those carred from the enamel of sea-horse- 
teeth ; the mineral teeth then in use, were the flat or shell teeth of 
French manufactura, which, although uniting strength with dura- 
bility, and being suitable in many cases, found little fiiTOur with the 
profession, as they were, from their &nn and colour, and general 
want of resemblance to the natural teeth, easily detected; bat 
thanks to the ingenuity and perseYeranee of Messn. Ash and Lemale, 
who, I belieye, wera the first to manufiieture mineral teeth with 
metalic tubes, we have now teeth which, for beauty of finish and 
dose resemblance to natural ones, cannot be surpassed Thera ia 
howeyer, one important consideration in employing mineral teeth, 
namely, their want of strength, for there is nothing causes more 
anxiety, both to the patient and practitioner, than their liability to 
break; and as opinions ara somewhat divided as to the rdattve 
strength of the teeth of the various manufiMturers, I shall at present 
refifain finom giving mine, hoping to hear that subject fuUy discuseod 
by those present. 

I will now briefly describe the yarious methods of fixing 
artificial teeth : these are by piyoting, by clasps attached to the 
natural teeth, by spiral springs, and lastly, by suction or atmo^heric 
pressure. The subject of pivoting having been recently broug^ 
to your notice in the very able paper by Mr. Perkins, I will 
only remark thereon, that under fiivourable circumstances it is un- 
doubtedly the best method, for, when properly aj^lied, the patient is 
unconscious of wearing artificial teeth. 

In adjusting a piece with clasps, it is of the greatest importance 
that the plate should fit accurately to the gum ; and if the da^ 
are made wide and fitted correctly, they will exert an even pressure 
vypon, without injuring the teeth to which they are attached, and the 
patient will be enabled to remove the piece without any difficulty. 
When the plate is not fitted correctly to the gum, its prindpal suf^ort 
lies in the clasps fastened to the adjoining teeth, whereby an undue 
pressure is exerdsed upon those teeUi, fi:equently causing inflammation 
of their periosteum, and ultimately loosening them. I have se^i 
pieces of teeth, to which eyery available fiutening was applied with 
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A total dimgaid as to thmt being either necemury or soitable, daapa 
and wiras being iqppUed between and around eTorj tooth when 
ponible. This ia a moat injudicioui practice, for at it ia quite im- 
poHible that pieoea so oonstruoted can be remored, as they ought, 
frequently, in order to their being propeily cleansed, the teeth and 
gums must thereby be greatly injured. 

A few remaiks must now suffice on the methods of fixing by 
means of spiral ^mngs, and the suction, or atmospheric principle. 
In caaea what the teeth are entirely remored from the upper and 
lower jaws, or those remaining are such as cannot be depended upon 
&r support, it is usual to adopt one of these methods. Each of them 
no doubt has its peculiar merits and defects. But the objections 
yMA aie sometimes made to q^iral springs as causing inconyenience 
sad too great pressure upon the jaws, I think are untenable, fer if the 
pktee are correctly fitted to the guma, and the teeth properly adjusted 
to the bite, a yery light pair of qinrings will suffice to keep the set 
in its proper position, and the pressure from them will be scarcely 
peiceptible. 

Sometimes an iqpper piece only ii required, the teeth of the lower 
jaw being perfect ; we are then compelled to eonstruct a plato which 
ihall fit with sueh accuracy as perfectly to exclude the air from 
between it and the gum. In the general arrangement of these pieces, 
the plates are made to coyer the entire gum, and a conriderable 
pwtioQ of the roof of the mouth, which for some tim'e affects the sense 
of taste, and causes considerable discomfort to the patient I hare, 
howeyer, in a great measure, succeeded in remedying this, and at the 
same time causing the plate to adhere with sufficient tenacity, by 
making it to coyer a smaller portion of the sur&ce of the gum than 
is usually done when fixing plates on this, the suction or atmospheric 
principle; and if plates fixed by this means, could be made to 
retain their position as well as those fixed by spiral springs, they 
would possess a great adyantage oyer the latter by reason of the 
liability of the springs to break. 

In these remarks, I haye confined my obsenrations principally to 
the replacement of natural teeth by artificial substitutes ; but there 
are cases in which the skill of the dentist is frequently exercised, eyen 
to a greater extent than in those upon which I haye treated, such 
as the arrangement of pieces for correcting irregularities of the 
natural teeth, and which require to be constructed with extreme 
delicacy and finish, the construction of artificial palates, and the me. 
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chanical anangement neoeniurj to replace the lou of poitioii of the 
upper or lower maxillar. Time will not pennit me to do more than 
mention them ; but I may be allowed to express a hope that gentle- 
men will, from time to time, come forward, and by reading papers on 
those subjects, give us the benefit of their knowledge and experience. 
I cannot conclude this paper without remarking on the great im- 
portance of finishing our work in the best possible manner ; for al- 
though it may be, and I belicTe is, considered by some that the finish 
is of little consequence provided that the fit is perfect, I do not 
consider that even perfection, if it could be attained, in the one case, 
is a sufficient excuse for negligence in the other. Undoubtedly, 
correct fitting is of the first importance, but were that combined with 
excellence of workmanship and beauty of finish, the piece or set 
would be made more acceptable to the patient, giye greater satis- 
fiiction, and be valued accordingly. (Hear^ hear). 

Although we may admit the clums of mechanical dentistry to be 
considered as one of the most important branches of the general 
sdence^f, indeed, it is not the mo^ imporiani — we must remember, 
that that alone does not constitute the education of the dentist. 

The inauguration of this College commenced a new and, I may say, 
a great era in the practice of dental science in this country ; and when 
we consider the great advantages which may, and let us hope, will, 
be derived fiiom this institution— by reason of its offering to membons 
of the profession, and their pupils, the means of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of all the sciences bearing upon and connected with den- 
tistry, we may not unreasonably expect corresponding results* 

Let us not, however, forget our obligations to some of the earlier 
practitioners in the science, the pioneers of the profession ; but rath« 
let the recollection of what they have done excite in us a denre 
always to excel ; let perfection in every branch of the profession ever 
be our aim ; and then will the College of Dentists of England be 
enabled to take its stand, and fearlessly to maintain its position, with 
the other learned and liberal institutions of the country. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Harley gave the preference to bone, which he conceived was ad* 
rairably adapted for general purposes in mechanical dentistry. He 
had formed his opinion upon long experience, and found that he had 
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been alile to oae this material, with the best results, in the large majo- 
rity of cases. He would like to ask Mr. Hockley what metals he 
most frequently used in the making of models for the purpose of 
working his plates ? 

Mr. Perkins considered bone an excellent material for the manu- 
£u:ture of bases for artificial teeth intended for permanent use. He 
could not agree with the notion that bone work was so liable to decay 
as Mr. Hockley had stated ; at any rate, in some cases, it lasted a 
long time, as he was able to testify from an instance which he then 
remembered ; the patient to whom he was alluding having worn a 
piece for eight years, and which was not sensibly affected even afler 
that lengthened time. He was also of opinion, that the bone shrink- 
ing, or wearing away from the teeth, round which it had been worked, 
as had been specified, was by no means true in every case, nor to be 
expected as a general rule. 

Mr. R. Hepburn gave the preference to cases made of gold moun* 
ted with mineral teeth in the upper jaw, and bone sets in the lower. 
Allusion was also made by Mr. Hepburn to the valuable assistance 
afforded to the practitioner by the introduction of gutta percha as a 
lining for gold plates, more especially in instances of absorption of the 
alveolus, where a constant change of the gums and general aspect of 
the mouth was taking place. In such cases, the plate having been 
made, and the gutta percha applied in the ordinary way, any change 
in the mouth may be met by the simple soflening of the gutta percha, 
and BO continued until the gums have assumed a definite form, when 
the permanent set can be manufactured. In order to better explain 
this, Mr. Hepburn related an instance which occurred in his own prac* 
tiee, where he had successfully, and with the least possible inconve- 
nience to the patient, retained the plate in the mouth, during the pro- 
cess of alteration in the form of the gums. 

Mr. R. Thomson considered the use of bone, especially in the 
under jaw, veiy objectionable ; and related a case in which it ap- 
peared, that the ivory employed had suffered materially from rapid 
decomposition. 

Mr. Underwood coincided with the use of bone in the lower jaw, 

as its applicability, in very many instances, had been abundantly 

proved, in his own experience. He had no hesitation in giving the 

preference to bone for under pieces, wherever it could be employed. 

Mr. Turner offered some remarks upon the subject before the 

X 
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meeting, and concluded by desiring to know, by what means bone 
could be applied with a lightness equal to gold ? 

Mr. Fox mentioned Mr. Jacobs's gutta percha as an excellent 
lining for gold plates. 

Mr. Rymer agreed with Mr. Perkins, preferring gold and mineral 
teeth in the upper, and bone in the lower jaw, and would wish to 
know, whether Mr. Hockley would object to the use of bone, when 
thus employed, in contact with mineral teeth ? 

Mr. Mackenzie considered bone in the lower jaw, and gold mounted 
with mineral teeth in the upper jaw, objectionable, on account of 
the action of the hard mineral, the result of which was an undue 
wearing away of the bone at the various points of contact, thus pro- 
ducing a Tacancy where the grinding sur&ces should antagonize 
closely. He had never found any difficulty in using mineral 
teeth in both upper and lower jaw ; in &ct, that was his practice, 
and it was attended with the best results. 

Mr. Jacobs coincided with Mr. Mackenzie, and considered it Teiy 
important, that the grinding surfaces of the teeth should be made so 
as to preserve the closeness of contact, and he invariably used mineral 
teeth in both jaws. 

Mr. Purland objected to the use of mineral teeth, as stated by the 
last two speakers, on account of the disagreeable noise produced in 
the collision of two substances so hard as that of which manufactured 
teeth were composed, and always preferred using bone in the lower jaw. 

Mr. D. Hepburn thought that there could be no specific rule laid 
down for the application of any material to be employed in the mouth, 
believing that, what was suitable and admirably adapted in one case, 
would be exactly the reverse in another. He considered that heretn 
the skill and judgment of the dentist was called into play, and only 
by close investigation, and constant application, could the practitioner 
hope to come to a decision on the important matter of selecting the 
most appropriate material for his patient's use. (Hear^ hear)* 

The President having called on Mr. Hockley to reply, he rose, 
and after replying to the questions of Mr. Harley and otheiB, 
thanked the members for the kind manner in which they had 
received his paper ; and although the only subject discussed was the 
relative advantages of gold and bone, he was compelled to admit, 
that firom their remarks thereon, his views were much modified; 
but he pledged his honour, that they were those which he considered 
correct, and which he always adopted in practice. He did not mean 
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to tay that he Deyer used bone, for in many caaet, where patients had 
been accustomed to that material, they generally preferred it to any 
otiier ; bat its durability was yery variable ; in some cases, bone had 
lasted but a yery short, and in others a oooaderable, time : he 
mentioned one in which a set of sea-horse blocks had, in less than 
twelve months, become perfectly black, and so decomposed, that, by 
pressure, the saliya exuded from them, if he might so use that term, 
as firom a iponge ; while, in another case, he had seen a set of teeth 
which had been in wear upwards of eight years, which, with the 
exception of a dark brown discoloration, were as good as when first 
made. It was the uncertainty attending the use of bone which led 
him to beliere, that gold and mineral teeth were the proper materials 
to be used, and by the method he had employed of fitting it in 
lower cases, he had met with complete success. If the dentist 
brought to his aid the science of chemistry, some excuse might be 
found for the use of bone, as he would only employ it when, firom 
the condition of the saliva, it was most suitable. With respect to 
tases of considerable absorption of the gums, referred to by Mr. Per- 
lons, it waa tme they required considerable trouble, as the plates had 
^ be raised, or boxed up, in order to make up the deficiency ; but 
in some of the cases in which he had made them in that manner, he 
^ rendered a service to his patients, as bone decomposed very 
qmekly, and they could ill afford to have it renewed. With respect 
to cases which require long teeth, he had adopted a plan to prevent 
their breaking, which he would explain more fiilly, should that 
■object be brought before them on a future occasion. In conclusion, 
^ repeated, that the method he had laid down in his paper, he 
adopted in practice ; if they considered there were any errors in it^ 
they must attribute them to errors of judgment. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. Hockley, for his very 
excellent paper. 
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THE ADAPfTED FORCEPS, bt J. Rouhson, Esq. 

(ConHwd from pago 280^. 

HoLABfl aie much more firmly articulated, and haying diYei)giDg fimgs^ 
require a much greater amount of mechanical force for their extraction. 

When the proper-sized forceps haye been selected, they should 
be applied as high up under the gum as possible; the force to be used 
should first be external, then internal, and so on in quick succession ; 
the greater amount of force should howeyer be giyen to the outward 
moyement rather than to the inward, or otherwise one or both of the 
buccal fangs of these teeth are likely to be fractured, particularly if 
either are curved at the apex of the fang ; during these alternate and 
lateral motions, the operator must not foiget the necessary peipendicit- 
lar action : the alternate motions being designed to separate the 
tooth from the adhesions to the alveolar process, whilst the down- 
ward, or perpendicular action is to draw it from the socket. 

The DsNTEs Sapientije are extracted by movements similar to 
those employed for the first and second molares, with this exception, 
that these teeth being situated at the angles of the jaw, and their &ng8 
not being generally so deeply seated in the socket, the operator should 
use a greater amount of force externally during the operation of 
extraction. He should also be particular when he applies the forceps, 
to observe that they are forced wdl up under the gum, and be care- 
ful that in his application of his instrument, that he does not enclose 
the gum and alveolar process either externally or internally within the 
beaks of his forceps ; if so, it is more than possible a large portion of 
alveolar process will be brought away with the tooth, which may be 
followed by a protracted hemorrhage, frequently difiicult to arrest, as 
it is within the immediate vicinity of the dental canals and artery. 
Moreover loose portions of bone will invariably remain, producing 
intence local sufferings from inflammation, suppuration and exfoliation. 

Cbntbal Incisors, Lower Jaw.— Having in the preceding ob- 
servations confined my description to the extraction of teeth from the 
upper jaw, I will now commence with the four central incisors of the 
lower jaw, premising that I differ from other practitioners as regards 
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the shape of the instrament to be used for these teeth. As most 
Dentists, both in England and America, use small straight-beaked 
ftrceps, I prefer the nanow-beaked hawkVbill, excepting in those 
eases of irregularity, when either of these teeth are deTeloped within 
Of without the dental circle ; in such cases the narrow pointed straight 
&rceps should be employed. The proper instrument having been se« 
lected and applied to the tooth to be extracted, the alternate, lateral, and 
strong perpendicular motions should be used for their extraction, 
taking particular care, however, in the selecting the forceps, that 
the beaks are not too wide to cause injury to the adjoining teeth. 

CANnrss AND Bicuspins.— Either of these teeth can be extracted 
in ordinary cases vrith the proper-sized hawk's-bill forceps, the 
motions being precisely the same as the preceding. 

In deeply^seated stumps of these teeth, hollowed out by caries, 
or where only a small portion of the crown remains, to resist the 
pressure of the instrument, the use of the elevator becomes necessary, 
which I shall more particularly describe hereafter. 

The Molarss. — These teeth require the alternate lateral and 
perpendicular movements far their extraction ; the external more par- 
ticularly should predominate, inasmuch as the external alveoli plate 
being thinner, yields more readily to the force applied. 

Dbntbs Sapikntia. — These teeth generally are easily removed 
with the proper forceps, particularly when well developed, and a suf- 
fidency of crown appears above the gum to admit of a firm grip with 
the instrument. The motions should be alternate and lateral, con>- 
bined with a slight perpendicular and horizontal action. As these 
teeth are usually developed at the angle, or curvature of the jaw, the 
fimgs are frequently curved, and turned towards the coronoid process. 
in many eases that occur in practice, and particularly those in 
which one side of the tooth has been destroyed by caries, the use of 
the forceps becomes uncertain ; in such cases I prefer using the ele- 
vator, to running the risk of a fracture with the forceps, and after- 
wards being compelled to have recourse to the former instrument ; in 
&ct, many cases will present themselves to the pupil, in which 
the buccal side of the crown has been destroyed by caries, where 
the key instrument can be used with satisfactory results, the fulcrum 
of the instrument being placed upon the buccal side of the tooth. 

These teeth are frequently curved in their fangs, and developed in 
mal-positions in the jaw, and being in the immediate proximity of the 
inferior dental artery, render hemorrhage very common after extrae-*. 
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tion ; and Bereral cases haye been reported in which fieital reralts have 
Mowed their extraction ; but of thete I shall more particulaziy refier, 
when speaking of the styptics employed, and the mediamcal treatment 
for arresting dental hemonhage. 

SoMB Cash that oooira iir Pbaotici.— In the upper jaw, aopear- 
iramerary teeth will be developed, either between the central indaon, 
or high up in the anterior part of the palate ; they are generslly 
cone-shaped, with a single fimg, and are eadly extracted with a pair 
of straight fbroeps-»the same mechanical moTements bdng empbyed 
as those used for the extraction of the upper centrals and laterak. In 
some cases the upper canines are occasionally externally deyeloped h^h 
up m the alveolus, disfiguring the contour of the &ce ; in many cases 
mechanical ingenuity has failed in bringing them into a regular position, 
particularly if they hare been developed late, and made thdr appear- 
ance immediately over the laterals, the bicuspids having anaoged 
themselves by the rides of the fbimer, their extraction in many mdk 
cases becomes an imperative necesuty. Fig. I. 




fig 1. 

When the crowns of these teeth have protruded suffidentlj 
through the gum to allow of a firmer grip, they can be extracted by a 
strong but finely-pointed straight forceps in the usual way, the ope- 
rator taking particular caie to run the points of his instrument well 
up under the gum so as to obtain as firm a grasp as posrible. 

In making the alternate lateral motions, the external should pre- 
dominate with the perpendicular, to prevent injury to the gum and 
the teeth beneath these irregular teeth. 

Occasionally the second bicuspid will make its appearance within 
the palatine arch, its labial surface being closely in cotitact with the 
first bicuspid and first molar, leaving no room for the insertion of our 
ordinary forceps. 

To meet these cases I have constructed the forceps figured at page 
157 in this Journal, the finer beak of the forceps being intended to 
pass up^ and between the molar and first bicuspid, while the inner or 
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pilatiae beak is of the usual breadth, and embnces thejpalatine neck 
of the tooth. Theie loroepe are intended for the left upper jaw, but 
the flame imtroment is also applicable to the right side of the lower 
jaw under similar drcumstances, as shown at page 157* 

In the lowor jaw, it will frequently be found, that one of the ineiiors 
has been developed within the dental circle thus, fig. 2, the adjoining 




fig. 2. 

teeth being closely arranged in regular order, the irregular tooth is not 
•idy disfiguring, but it causes an obstruction to the firee moYoment of 
the tongue, and its remoYal becomes an absolute necessity. For this 
purpose, as I befine stated, the narrow,^but strongly pointed forceps 
should be used, fig. 3, the operator standing behind his patient and 




fig. 3. 

supporting the chin with the left hand while using the ordinary mo- 
tions for extracting. If the point of the forceps will not embrace the 
anterior neck of the irregular tooth, owing to its close proximity to 
the posterior surfaces of the other incisors, the operator must use a 
pair of forceps more bowed than those figured, so as to clear the cut- 
ting edge of the tooth, and grasp the tooth sideways close down to the 
gum, taking care howerer, not to use too great a pressure when he 
applies the instrument, or the tooth may be fractured, rendering the 
subsequent operation both difficult and tedious. 

The canines in the lower jaw are sometimes developed without 
the dental circle, and in cases where their position is low down so as to 
disfigure the contour of the mouth, without the possibility of being 
brought into regular order by mechanical means, their removal should 
be at once decided upon. If there be sufficient space between the 
anterior surfiice of the incisor or first bicuspid, and the posterior sur- 
bee of the irregular tooth, the operator should use the fine straight 
pointed forceps, or the narrow-beaked hawk's-biU ; if the former, his 
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podtion fyf operating should be behind the patient, 8upp<nrting the 
chin with hit left hand The motion should be external and p^pen- 
dicular^ carefully avoiding an inward moTement, and the consequent 
injury to the adjoining teeth. If the hawk's-bill be employed^ the 
operator should stand in front or on one side of his patient. If the 
posterior sur&oe of the irregular tooth be in contact with the other 
teeth, so as to prevent the application of the instrument in that man- 
ner, the straight-bowed pointed forceps, or the hawk's-bill, can be 
applied laterally, using the alternate lateral and perpendicular mo- 
tions, steadily, but firmly. The same teeth when developed within 
the dental circle and their removal necessary, they can be eztiacted 
by a similar movement, the straight forceps being usually employed. 
The bicuspids when protruding externally through the gum, and low 
down in the alveolar process, can be easily removed with the hawk's-bill 
or the straight or curved forceps. When developed internally the 
instrument I have previously referred to can be employed. 

The fangs of the first and second molars in the lower jaw, are 
sometimes, fVom caries or from accidental firacture in operating, are 
left in the jaw to within a line of the edge of the gum, frequently 
retaining a small portion of bone, uniting the two fangs, but not 
sufficient to withstand the pressure of our ordinary forceps, so as to 
ensure the extraction of both fangs at once. The following exhibits 
a section of a first, second and third molar, the second having been 
firactured, fig. 4 ; in such cases I have frequently divided the fangs 





fig. 4. fig. «. 

with these kind of forceps, fig- 5 , which it will be observed has 
two cutting spines meeting within a half a line or so of each other, 
the other parts of the beaks being grooved in the same manner 
«B the ordinary lower forceps ; the object of which is, whilst using 
the instrument for dividing the fangs, and cutting through the alve- 
olar border, one or both fangs might be removed at the same time ; 
if not they will be loosened in the socket, rendering their extraction 
comparatively easy with either the elevator or bent forceps. 
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Dkntes Sapibntijb. — The first and second molars seldom present 
BDj difficulties to their removal from the irregularity of development ; 
but the third molar, or Dentes Sapientin, are frequently only par- 
tially developed, and in such positions that present insurmountable 
obstacles to their extraction, either by our ordinary extracting forceps, 
or by the elevator. In many cases in which there is not a sufficiency 
of room in the jaw to admit them, and from the continual suffering 
of the patient, the general health is likely to become impaired, and 
continue so from this source of local irritation ~ the extraction of the 
second molar becomes necessary after every other local remedy has 
fiuled, such as free incisions of the gum, leeches, poultices, &c. 

In those cases where a partial development of the crown has 
taken place, and the remaining permanent teeth have been fully deve- 
loped, and arranged in their proper position, leaving no room for the 
denU9 Mpieniioe — without crowding and disturbing the whole denture 
— the operation of extraction should be immediately performed, by 
first making a free incision of the gum (ransverselyy at the posterior 
part of the tooth, and around its neck, and with the elevator firmly 
inserted between it and the second molar, the tooth can be gently 
raised from the socket, to allow of its removal by the ordinary forceps. 

If not readily detached, the instrument should be forced back- 
wards towards the posterior part of the jaw, for should any malforma- 
tion of the fang exist, this action will not only materially assist in 
its remoTal, but will prevent undue laceration of the gum 

The foUowing drawing represents a lower dens sapientin with a 
onred fimg. 




Again, these teeth will be found occasionally developed high up, 
and external to the alveolar ridge, the labial surface of the crown 
being only perceptible to the operator : in such cases the gum should 
be freely separated from the remaining part of the tooth, and the 
tooth either raised from the socket, or extracted with the elevator in 
the same manner as in the case last described. When one of these 
teeth pierces the gum, on the inside of the alveolar ridge in the lower 
jaw— obstructing the tongue in its free action, and the crown has 
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become raffidentiy developed abore the gum to sdnut of a firm patip 
around ita neck, the ordinary fcrcepa are beet adapted for ita Rmanl 
— uiiiig leu internal lateral tton external and perpendiculaT action. 

Should, howoTer, the crown be imperfectly developed throogh the 
gum, or deetioyed by cariea, I would recommend the pupil to &eelj 
ocaiify the gum around the tooth, and extract it with the devatn in 
the ordinary way : taking care, however, that the punt of the inatro- 
ment i* iniertad cloae to tite aeoond molar, and down to the edge of 
the alveolui, to prevent ita alipiong : to guard againat which, the 
the index finger of the other hand ahould be wrapped in a clothe or 
protected with lint, and placed agunrt the linguinal aur&ce of the 
tooth to act aa a guard, and in cms of ilipp ing to reodve the point of 
the inatmment, and thus prevent injury to the aumunding port^ 
There are alio many other malfbnnationi of the fiuoge of teeth, which 
more or leaa impede their ready extraction ; many of theae are reiy 
difficult, and usually prolwig the operation, and are generally per- 
plexing and annoying to the atudent 

The following drawinge exhibit a few of the csaea in question : — 

Kg. 6. — The roots of a first molar extracted Enaa the lower jaw, 
oflet the crown had bem broken off, and in which the &iiga were 
curved and united at their apex, vrith on opening between, thniu|^ 
which the transverse proceai passed. 

I^. ?• — Upper dens sapientin with three &nga — the palatine 
fkng bong curved. 

Fig, 8.^Upper deni lapientin with four &i^ 

Fig. a. — Upper molar with four &ngs, the buccal being united 
and curved at their apex. 

Fig. 10. — Lower molar with diverging fiungt. 

Fig. 11. — Temporary lower molar with diverging Isngs. 

Fig. 12. — Upper dena lapientitB with four &nga. 

Fig. 6. Fig. 7. Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 
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N.B. The O^ffi^ oftkit and tie th-ee prteeding artidai it retained 
by the Author. 



DENTISTS APPOINTED TO THB LONDON HOSPITALS. 

LetnMHf HoapiTAi. H. J. Buratt, Eiq. 

Crabhtv Cmm HoartfAL T. Boberti^ Esq. 

UitimmTF HoiriTAi, H. Shelly, Eiq. 

HiDDifiMx HtwpiTiL J. TomM^ Eiq. 

BoTAx FwMM HoariTAi, J. Robinaon, Eaq. 

Gut** HoapiTAL Mcaen. BeU &, Salter 

Kuta'* Cou^ooK HotPTTU. S. Cartwriglit, Jno. Eaq. 

'W^mtattrtKa Hcmpitai. J. C. Clradon, Eiq, 

Gbui NoBTBBN HMmu . . . A^'^'^'^^ „ 

( John Lm Btetluun, Eaq. 

FouxDuifs HosrrtAi, A. J. Woodhoaae, Eaq, 

LomxHT Petkb Hmfitai. No DenUtt appoiiUtd 

BoTAL Wcanocf am OrtBALMto HoiPtTAL, No Dentin appointed 

St. Hakt*! HoaptTAL Edwin fiercombe, Esq. 

St. Gzosoa'a HoapiTAi. C. Vaaej, Esq. 

Br. THOiua's HoapiTAi, J. P&tient, Eiq. 

St. BARTBOLOHBw'a HosnTAL . , . . ' — Tncey, Eaq, 

R0TALllIMIlMAItYFtniCBII,DReN& WOMBK, A. Csiitoii, Eaq. 

„ „ ' I No DentUt appointed 

OF THs Cbemt, Brompton .... J 

HoapiTAL FOB Sick Cbildbhh . . . . S. Cartwright, Jim. Eaq. 

Thb laLBieroir Dispbhiabt . . . . { 'jTv 1™ ^^" 
I— Fuh, Eaq. 

In Addition to thoaa in the above list then ore many other dental qi- 
pointmenia to Tsriotu pnblii: charities in the metropolis, which we oonld 
sot oorrectly aaoertain. Independently of thsae institntions, there are the 
pTDTinoial hospitals and diapensariee in England and Wales, the hoapitala^ 
diapensuies, and othet public choritias, in SootUnd and Ireland, aU tg 
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which we have been obliged to omit in consequence of the want of ooiv 
Tect infonnation. We shall, therefore, feel much obliged to gentlemen 
holding appcnntmentSy and who are not named in the foregoing List, in 
any hospital, dispensary, public school, or charity of any description, if 
they will fayour ns with their names, etc., for publication in the next 
number of our Journal. [Ed.] 



A DIGEST OP THE CAUSE OF CARIES OP THE TEETH. 

Bt Donald Magkbnzix, Esq. 

CQmiimued/rom Pag» 285.^ 

The reason of the handle being hollow is, that the steel vA% which 
are cut off four inches long, are continually being shortened, as the 
points are reconstructed to suit different cases. Being thus pioyided, 
I operate upon the inside of the tooth at once, selecting a file suffi- 
ciently huge, not to enter the decayed cavity, but to bear upon the 
inner edge of the opening, which, by a rotatory motion, I continue to 
reduce until I have extirpated the whole of the caries, and formed 
the place, so that food, the tongue, and a brush formed for that pur- 
pose, combine to keep it free from all extraneous lodgments ; and I 
order ri^d and frequent use of the brush to the part, so as to facilitate 
the porcelain depout. If the tooth has not lost its vitality, and the 
operation is skilfully perfonned, combined with adherence to directions, 
a permanent cure may with certunty be relied upon. 

The advantage I have found in this method over the usual plan is, 
that the tooth retains its natural size and foim in frx>nt ; for it is wor- 
thy of remark, that when caries affects the front teeth, its attacks are 
more confined to the inner than the outer surfiu^. After this opera- 
tion has been performed, it is seldom possible to detect that caries had 
ever been presejit. And so confident have I become with long prac- 
tice, that I never think of stopping lateral openings in front teeth, 
miless under the most fovouiable auspices, from the conviction that 
the file is the most certain in its curative effects ; for, unless the stop- 
ping can be so perfectly secured that all moisture is excluded from the 
cavity, the stopping becomes a source of destruction rather than cure, 
by retention of moisture in situ, until its action becomes corrosive, 
which is the proximate cause of decay in the teeth themselves, whe- 
ther affecting the sides of the front teeth, or the masticating surfoces 
of the grinders. 

My treatment of the bicuspidati differs somewhat fix)m that of the 
front teeth, although based upon the same principle. 
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When caries exists between any two of the bicuspids, haying as- 
eertained by means <^ a probe which of the teeth is most affected, I 
proceed to separate them with an acute-angled-ehaped file, termed a 
ozor-file, bearing principally against the most affected, until enabled 
to ascertain the amount of damage done. I have also then an oppor« 
tunity of judging whether the whole cavity may be removed by the 
£le, or that it may be partially filed and stopped ; for, as I before 
mentioned, unless the cavity can be formed so as to have a sufficient 
grasp of the stopping, to preclude its ever getting loose, it will be pro- 
ductive of mischie£ 

Should it not be suitable for stoppng, it is better to proceed with 
the file until a sufficient space has been made to allow the ingress and 
egress of food. Should a small hollow still remain, it must be finished 
with a suitable rifler, being careful that the whole of the decayed 
bone is removed. As it almost invariably happens^ that both teeth 
are affected when decay takes place between them, the opposite tooth 
diould be examined, and, if decayed, treated in the same way. There 
is no fear of decay again occurring on the filed part ; the chance of 
recurrence is near the gum, where extraneous corrosive substances may 
be apt to lodge. The greatest attention should be devoted to polish- 
ing the filed suriace with a stick suitably pointed, and powdered- 
pumice-stone. As there is little doubt but that caries is the result of 
external agents, this knowledge would lead us to the conclusion, that 
scrupulous care in cleaning the teeth perfectly would prevent decay, 
in the same ratio as we find it successful in preventing its recurrence 
when the teeth have been filed ; and I consider that, in cases where 
there is a disposition to decay in the teeth, that properly advised 
liquid washes are more suitable than powders, as they can be so com- 
pounded as to alter any deleterious constituents present in the princi- 
ples of the saliva ; and that properly adapted brushes should be used 
to clear the spaces between the teeth of all extraneous matter; also 
that the crowns of the teeth should be carefully cleansed, with a 
view of preventing caries commencing there. 

My own opinion* with regard to the formation of decay is founded 
upon the endosmotic phenomena which I suppose to be taking place in 
the structure of the tooth. Thus, as no blood-vessels are traceable 
into the texture of the ivory, I conceive that the animal part of this 
structure derives its nutrition from the colourless liquor sanguinis im- 



* Lintot on the Teeth, |w^ 45. 
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Ubed by the tuboli from fhe Yettels of the pulp. This mode of nu- 
trition if leen in Tarioui tinnes of the body, as lor inBtaaee 
in cartilage, in the cornea, ftc. That the tissue of the tooth is im- 
bued with fluid, is eyident from its solidity and colour ; and also firom 
its difference of weight in the fresh and dried state. This fiiet may 
be easily illustrated by immersing a dried tooth in water, when it ia 
obserred to aboorb a consideiBble proportion of the water, and beeome 
materially changed in its density. 

Now I think that I am wammted in inferring, that the nature of 
the fluid permeating the tooth from the Teasels of the pulp is, in the 
normal state of the system, always similar. 

On the other hand, the crown of the tooth may be r^arded aa 
being immersed in the saliyary fluid by which it is constantly sur* 
rounded, and, as we know, this fluid undezgoea a change from alkar- 
line to acid by simple exposure to the influence of atmospheric air 
within the mouth. Again, firom containing a laige proportion of ni* 
trogen, the salita is constantly subject to a change in character from 
decomposition ; and, lastly, the fluids of the mouth are obviously 
Tery much affected by the state of the stomach, and disease of Tarious 
kmds. 

Now, in the above statement we have the precise eonditions 
which are best calculated to induce an active endosmosis ; an alkaline 
fluid contained within the tubular texture of the tooth, an acid fluid 
externally, the two being separated by an animal tissue. To ques- 
tion the existence of endosmosis under such circumstances would be 
to dispute the first principles of physiological science. But what, 
asks my reader, are the results which I deduce from my poritions? 
They are important, and the following. In the first place, it is by 
this process that the colour of the teeth is altered in disease ; — ^that 
they become yellow and discoloured during illness, by the transuda- 
tion of endosmosis of discoloured and morbid fluids. And by the 
same process they are capable of regaining perfectly their original and 
wonted whiteness. 

Secondly, I regard this endosmosis as the means by whidi the 
calcareous matters are first dissolved, and secondly removed in a state 
of solution fiiom the tubuli, leaving behind only the animal texture 
of the ivory, and thus establishing decay. I may be asked why, 
admitting my proposition, the decay should be localized to a rin^e 
spot ? Why should not all the tubes be aflected dnularly and simul- 
taneously ? My reply Ib, that the part most Vkely to be attacked. 
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and tbat which under the above ciieumiUiioei I beliere to be affected, 
IB one which is already placed in a morbid condition, either bj im- 
perfection of development, or bj injury to the tubular^ itracture 
fEom pressure, &c. 

The first indication of the existence of decay of the iv<^ of the 
tooth, is a slight discoloration, which is perceptible through the semi- 
tnmqporent enameL 

Decay progresses much more rajndly in some individuals than in 
others* The bone becomes softened by the removal of the earthy or 
calcueous part, leaving the organic or animal part behind, and is de- 
stroyed in a direct line from the surface towards the centre of the 
tooth, in the course of the tubuli. The base on which the enamel 
rested is thus removed, some accidental pressure in masticating bean 
upon the spot, the enamel breaks down, and a cavity is suddenly 
finmd to exist in what had probably, hitherto, been deemed, by the 
unsuspecting owner, to be a sound tooth. 

If the disease has proceeded &r towards the centre, the dental 
cavity becomes partly or entirely exposed, infiammation of the lining 
membrane and pulp takes place, and true toothach is the immediate 
result* 

Decay makes its appearance most frequently beneath the grindii^ 
sur&ces of the molares, and on the sides of the teeth, where they 
come in c^mtact with their neighbours, or where they are so formed 
as to offer a &vourable lodgement for portions of the food. It also, 
occasionally, attacks the neck of the teeth, but is scarcely ever found 
on the roots. 

Having once established itself, its destructive effects on the ivory of 
the tooth are extremely rapid ; the enamel lonng its support, crumbles 
away piece by piece, until the roots alone remain : the vitality of the 
whole of the ivory being then extinct, the disease appears to have ex- 
pended itself, for the roots, though dead, and extraneous bodies as regardM 
lis tsoi^r, will remain firm for years in the gums and alveolar cavities, 
affording a conriderable degree of support to the adjoining teeth, and 
whilst in this state they should on no account be disturbed. 

It must have attracted the attenti<m of every practical dentist, as 
well as of myself, that one situation in the tooth is remarkably sub- 
ject to decay ; I allude to the deep groove which exists upon the sur- 
fiu^e of the crown of the molares, and forms the line of separation 
between the tubercles. The first indications of decay are almost con- 
stantly perceived in this situation, and in the course of a groove 
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which ii frequently found on the outer tide of the first molar of the 

lower jaw. 

In reasoning upon the probable cause of the frequency of decay 
in these situations, I was at first led to infer that the diseased action 
must depend upon the collection of fluids, and upon the decomposi- 
tion of alimentary matter in these grooves. But I must confess that 
this explanation, although undoubtedly partly applicable to the morbid 
process, was far from satisfactory, when I reflected that the decay 
occurred as frequently in the teeth of the upper as of the lower jaw; — 
that it affected several teeth simultaneously ;— and was not unfre* 
quently absent in the lower, while it was present in the upper teeth. 

Finding, from repeated observation, that in teeth affected in the 
manner above described, the structure of the enamel was unnaturallj 
brittle, and that the disease followed very accurately the line of the 
depressions on the crown, I was led to the opinion that the extreme 
susceptibility to diseased action must depend upon defective lor* 
mation in this part of the tooth ; and farther investigation has served 
to convince me that this is really the case. 

The mode of formation and growth of the tooth described by Mr. 
Goodsir, throws considerable light on this point, and affords an ex- 
planation of the phenomenen, which to my mind is perfectly satis* 
factory. 

By referring to Mr. Goodsir's explanation of the production of the 
form of the upper surface of the crown of the tooth, it will be seen 
that this depends upon the development of a number of opercular 
processes corresponding with the number of the tubercles of the tooth. 
These operoula meet at a line corresponding with the future groove 
upon the crown, and at this point become joined and continuous with 
each other, so as to constitute a single membrane, by the vessels of 
which the enamel fibres are secreted. Now, if we suppose these 
opercula, in consequence of interference in developement, to approxi- 
mate only partially and imperfectly, or to unite and form a cicatrix, 
insufficiently supplied with blood-vessels, the natural consequence 
must be an improperly formed enamel, and one susceptible of fisdling 
an easy prey to the chemical influence of the decomposing fluids lying 
in contact with it, and imbibed into its texture. 

Such, in my opinion, is the real cause of decay so constantly hap- 
pening in the situation referred to — a morbid process, which, it will 
be observed, diflers from the ordinary course of disease, by commencing 
in the enamel, and thence extending to the ivory, and not, as is 
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imallj the caie, affecting first the iyoryy and aeeondarily involving 
the enamel. 

In my eommonicated article to the journal last month, it will be 
leen that my theory of caries is still deducible to one cause or origin, 
the truth of which is daily being rendered more conclusive by practice 
and investigation. Since the publication of my first paper on the sub- 
ject, I have had ample opportunity of either verifying or confuting the 
theoiy, firom the following circumstance : — A lady of my acquaintance, 
in order to employ her time, and add something to a limited income, 
adopted Uie profession of preparer of microscopic objects, and with a 
view to assist her in so laudable an object, I have during that time made 
sections of hundreds of human and other teeth, but have never seen a 
lymptom of caries into which I could not discover an external opening ; 
consequently, I have not had cause to change my opinion, but still 
adhere to the supposition that the proximate cause of dental caries is 
external in all cases, caused by the chemical agency of oral fluids : I 
also deny the destructive influence of alimentary matter, but rather 
look upon that substance as a corrective or qualifying agent, than a 
cause of destruction to the teeth. 

There cannot be a doubt, that a tooth, with imperfectly formed 
enamel, or when the enamel does not cover the tooth-bone at 
the bottom of any interstice, either upon the grinding surface, or upon 
any other part, that such portion of the tooth must sooner fall a prey 
to the chemical influence of abnormal salivary admixture, but we find 
the same action independently of a paucity of enamel deposit, for 
caries ofben takes place betwixt the teeth, and in any position where 
corrosive moisture can securely lodge. I had a case to-day of a true 
caries cavity in a lower bicuspidatus, caused by deposit within a 
broad clasp of an artificial tooth, which had been allowed to remain 
for a length of time unmoved, consequently, undeansed. 

^Nofe.'^Jn Mr. Mackenzie's paper on the destructive influence of 
the mucous fluids on the teeth (published in the April number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Dental Science), the word " clasps" was mis- 
printed for ^* caps" in the passage wherein Mr. Mackenzie wrote that 
**• caps'* were a certain destruction to any tooth to which they were 
applied.^ 

Cancbb op thb Lip in ▲ Won jin.---A case of large cancerous 
ulcer on the lower lip of a woman was operated on by Mr. Hutchin- 
8on, at the Metropolitan Free Hospital. The patient was eighty-one 

Y 
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yean old, but tolerably Tigorous. She had for yean been accustomed 
to smoke, and had held her pipe on the side which had now become 
affected. There waa no hereditaiy history of malignant diseases. It 
had existed for aboat six months, and had involved half the lip. It 
had been very painful. The V-bI^^P^^^ incision was practised, and the 
wound healed well. Mr. Hutchinson adverted to the great rarity of 
cancer of the lip in women, and stated his belief that it was due 
almost solely to the comparatively small extent to which smdcing 
prevailed amongst them. Still it was by no means infrequent to 
meet with cancer of the lip in men who had not smoked. In thia 
instance, as in one or two others which he had examined, the struc- 
ture under the microscope shewed a much less abundance both of 
epithelial and of the compound cells, than are usually met with in 
similar ulcers from the lips of men. Indeed, in some parts the uleer 
seemed rather of the rodent character than of the true epithelial ; yet 
before excision nothing could have been better characterized than the 
condition of the sore, and indeed, with the microscope, some, though 
but few, of the elements of undoubted cancer were seen. 

ON THE USE OP ARSENIC AS AN APPLICATION TO 

CARIOUS TEETH. 

Bt C. Barrow. 

In the discussion ensuing upon the reading of Mr. Underwood's paper 
on the treatment of the dental pulp, and in the paper itself, I think 
the advantages of arsenious acid, as an application to diseased teeth, 
are not recognised. In it the dentist has a certain remover of seott- 
bility from an obnoxious member, and in the very great majority of 
instances, a dbeased member and source of suffering is preserved, 
and rendered valuable. The several arguments advanced against the 
use of this agent may be refuted, for the difficulties attendant upon 
the exhibition of any treatment, where that treatment is indicated, 
does not prevent it from being adopted. There is one property pos- 
sessed by arsenious acid which I have never seen commented upon • 
viz., the power which I believe it possesses to arreti decay and putre- 
faction in tissues. This, if correct, stamps it at once as the most 
valuable agent in the materia medica of the dentist. 

My attention was first directed to this subject, from being aware 
that arsenious acid is employed by persons who stuff animals, who 
rub it into the skins to render that texture not liable to decomposition. 
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The ddns of aimiuils, when exposed to the elements of decay without 
the eounteracting yitalitj of a Taseular ■jBtem^ are more suaoeptible 
to pntniymg pvooeBsee than dentine, or bone, which will longer reeiat 
Boch when removed from the body than any other part. May we not 
therefinre, reasonably conclude, that the arsenic absorbed in the tissues 
of dentine, when used for the removal of sensibility, actually so fiur as 
it is absorbed, is a preservative against subsequent gangrene or 
nmnrbid action. The experiments of Orfila, and others, have demon- 
strated the presence of arsenic in the bony tissues ; and will not its 
presence there indicate its purpose ? It is said the tooth becomes a 
dead body in the gum, and that the effort of nature to reject it, causes 
undue inflammation in the contiguous parts ; cannot these, and other 
eonsequenoes, be guarded against or treated ? I think so. Will not 
the periosteum of the fimgs convey nutrition in many cases to the 
tooth so treated? The profession may depend upon arsenic when 
properiy used, whereas many corrosive agents are destructive to den- 
tine, or, when not so, leave the teeth liable to subsequent disease and 
pain. The points to be attended to in the exhibition of arsenic, a 
fiur as my experience goes, are: — Be careful the arsenic does not touch 
the tongue, gum, &c.—* Where there is much inflammatory action 
subsequent, subdue by leeches, aperients, salines. — Be careful, prior to 
filling, that all sensibility is removed. 

The method of application I adopt is this : — Saturate a dossel of 
lint sufficient to fill the cavity, after previously cleansing carefully the 
decayed part in mastic varnish, then gather a sufficient quantity of 
the preparati >n, consisting of equal parts of morphia and arsenious 
acid on the part of the lint into contact with the membrane, then 
csrefiilly insert it in the tooth. The mastic cement sets so as to 
prevent the arsenic being absorbed in the mouth : in a day or so 
remove, and direct an application of tincture of myrrh to be used 
until the tooth is ready for filling, which be not hasty in doing— 
I generally fill in a week subsequent. 

Dbfobmitt FROic Cancbum Obis.— In the chapter devoted to the 
consideration of cancrum oris, in Dr. Churchill's work on Diseases of 
Children, wherein this affection is most fully treated, he observes, 
^ As may be supposed, the great majority of cases terminate fatally, 
but some few cases do recover, mainly those in whom the disease is 
primary, the constitution good, and which remain free from complica- 
tions." The truth of this we find confirmed by experience, but more 
especially in meeting with cases of deformity later in life, which have 

y2 
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been the result of iloughing from this terrible affection in childhood,, 
with the barest escape frt>m a fatal result. In most of the cases, alao» 
which come under our notice in the hospitals, the disease has super- 
yened upon an attack of either scarlet feyer or typhus feyer, most ge- 
nerally the former. We remember well two cases of the kind, in 
two girls, which were treated by plastic operation, by Mr. Feigusson, 
of King's College Hospital, two years ago. We saw another case, at 
Guy's, on the 15th September, of a young woman aged nineteen, 
whose right cheek had sloughed away near the angle of the month 
when three years old, completely destroying the latter, and exposing 
the teeth and gums, the deformity being increased by the presence of 
a supernumerary canine tooth projecting obliquely outwards. This 
was the result of cancrum oris after an attack of fever. The late la- 
mented Dr. Marshall Hall, thought at one time that this affection was 
more common in female children than in males ; most certainly we see 
more females suffering from the effect of it than males, although 
statistics do not bear out that one sex is more afiected by it than 
the other. Mr. Cock treated this deformity by paring the edges of 
the cicatrized tissues, detaching the old adhesions, and bringing the 
parts together by stitches ; but this was not accomplished till a long 
incision was made OTer the maigin of the lower jaw towards the chin, 
which permitted of approximation. The projecting tooth was ex- 
tracted. The patient was fully under chloroform at the first part of 
the operation, and bore it tolerably well. — Lancet, 

Cancsbous IlLCKa OF THB Chbsk.— A healthy lookmg fiirmer, 

Samuel P , aged thirty-four years, came to the Cancer Hospital, 

from Nottingham, on the 25th August, with a foul ulcer ntuated at 
the inside of the left cheek, somewhat backwards. It was the size of 
a penny-piece, and on careful examination was found to be cancerous ; 
but it had been only in an ulcerated condition some weeks, commen- 
cing in the form of a tubercle. There was nothing to lead one to 
suppose on looking at this man that anything was the matter with 
him, nor could there be traced the slightest hereditary taint whatso- 
ever. There was a decayed molar tooth near the ulcer, but it had 
nothing to do with its appearance. A case of this kind was looked 
upon as of so much importance by the suigeons of the hospital, that 
the patient was taken in to have the progress of this ulcer stayed, 
else it would in a short time perforate the cheek. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE EXTRACTION OF TEETH. 

Br Nbmo. 

Ab the Quaiteriy Joumal of Dental Science deyotes a portion of iU 
pages to the reception of papers from individual members of the den- 
tal profisnion, upon subjects which thej may desire to lay before their 
brethren^ with a view of eliciting opinions in confirmation of their 
ideaa, or the reverse ; (in the latter case, friendly controversy, lead- 
ii^ to the establishment of the great end sought to be established 
namely — truth), I venture to offer a few remarks embodying my 
ideas on what is considered the orthodox practice, in reference to the 
extraction of permanent teeth* 

The orthodox practice of the present day, I believe, is never to 
remove a tooth when there is a ekanee of saving it Now, far be it 
from me to say, that this practice is to be censured in tatOy but 1 
must be allowed to give it as my opinion -»an opinion founded on 
careful observation, that it is carried to excess. Who of the many 
and intelligent practitioners, reading the ^ Quarterly Journal," have 
not eonttanUy coming under notice, cases of suffering, prolonged by 
stopping, which might have been cured ifutanter^ by the despised 
operation of extraction ? Ah ! but, it will be objected, you should give 
a tooth every chance before you proceed to so violent a remedy ; even 
if a patient comes with the avowed determination to have a tooth out, 
if there be the slightest probability of saving it, advise^ and if that 
be not sufficient, endeavour to persuade — ^* delay," in order to try 
what can be done with anodynes, escharotics, and all that sort of 
thing ; if your patient is obstinate, you may even go so far as to 
r^use the relief which nature teaches him to seek in extraction. 
This is all very well in a large number of instances, but the thing is 
carried too far. We often find that the theory of non-extraction is 
applied to little more than nasty rotten roots, which contaminate the 
breath, poison the saliva, and injure the health ; and what is all this 
for? Simply, because it is said, that the removal would allow the 
jaw to shrink in, and shrivel the face ! I feel that I am on delicate 
ground, in attacking an established custom, not only in England, but 
in America. . And this in an ordinary man appears almost presump- 
.tuous ; yet, nevertheless, if by any means, this paper may lead to a 
system of practice involving less pain, I shall not regret the effort it 
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haf canted me, to renture to send it for insertioii in a journal deyoted 
to dental science. 

I have alluded to the frequent suffering witnessed by dentiata, 
(referring, of course, to those in moderately extensiTe practice,) pro- 
longed, and sometimes eyen produced^ by stopping teeth, and g^ven it 
as my opinion, that in all desperate cases, eiLtnction should be had 
recourse to ; but there are also many eases, whidi, ahhoa^ rwiSf 
desperate, aro apparenUy fiill of hope. The teeth are stopped, but 
do not answer. Now, does not this shew, that with all our knowledge, 
and with all the resources of this Taunted eentuiy, we are very d^^ 
tive in the art of ubntal niAOifosis ? I think it does ; and there£»e am 
anxious that the subject should be taken into serious eonsidemtioii. 
It is a common thing enough to call attention to defective pFSctiee, 
and to leaye it to others to discoTer the remedy ; but as it is neverthe- 
less often found that real benefit results from such a proceeding, the 
fear of being called to account for stating a disagreeable troth, la 
counterbalanced by the hope that it may be the means of stirring up 
those of my brethren possessed of greater intellect and more extend- 
ed experience than my own. 

No doubt there are not wanting practitioners, whose talents and 
acquirements may have been the means of placing them in a position 
of luxurious independence, ready to exclaim that they are not sur- 
prised to hear admissions of ignorance in respect of this matter fiom 
such and such quarters, that the best way to acquire knowledge of the 
art of dental diagnosis is to do this, that, and the other, as they them- 
selyes haye done. Unfortunately for those who reason thus, there ia 
still the /act^ the hard fietct, that teeth stopped by the most eminent 
dentists do ache afterwards, in a large number of instances. Indeed, 
the proportion of such cases in the hands of great men is fer lar- 
ger than in those of their more humble brethren, and the reason 
is obyious: the latter cannot afford to be experimenting with the 
mass of diseased bone, and inflamed pulp, by courtesy called a 
tooth, for months (their patients seldom being of a class to pay 
more than half-a-guinea for having a tooth stopped)— with the 
former the remuneration is such as to allow them to do as they 
like, wherefore, we now and then hear of their patients having 
had a year's preparation for stopping, after which a plug has been 
introduced with consummate skill (sometimes, it is said, equal to 
that of which we read in a pamphlet by Dr. Dwinelle, of the 
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United States — and lee the results in wood-cut illustrations of its 
pages), but, alas ! instead of comfort follows suffering, and the tooth 
lus to eome oat at last. 

I trust that a better state of things is looming in the future^ and 
that from the many able men in the profession who (although in 
prosperous practice) are not content to allow so defectiye a system to 
remain unassailed, will lend their aid towards the development of 
correct diagnosis. In the mean time, I shall pursue my course 
of taking eat all teeth Tery much diseased ; and those who differ 
from me, will, doubtless, pursue an opposite course. It is pos- 
able that wme few of the teeth I remoye might have lasted 
a time by stopping. It is an established truth, that if those who 
differ from me continue to adhere strictly to orthodox practice, 
theie will be a small proportion of teeth retained by the stopping, 
whidi would have been lost by my plan ; but taking one case with 
another, I firmly believe that the amount and duration qf pain and 
rf anxiety in ike aggregate^ will be lessened to an extraordinary 
extent by the abandonment of a practice which has proved to be so 
defective. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



ON THE DIFPBBBNT CLASSSS OF TBETH SUBJECT TO OARIBS. 

To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Dental Science, 

Sib, — May I, as a dental student, request the insertion of the 
following results of observations in reference to the different classes of 
teeth most subject to caries. The results are obtained from six 
hundred cases, which have come under my own charge, as the opera- 
ting pupil of Mr. Robinson, the dentist to the Royal Free Hospital. 

I remain. Sib, 

Your obedient servant, 
40, Gower Street, Bedford Square. Haslbb Harris. 
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Cabss : — 



Females— i48. 






Teeth. 


Upper moUn • . 


. 148 


Lower ditto . . , 


, ld2 


Upper bicuspids 


. 64 


Lower ditto . • . 


. 27 


Upper canines . 


4 


Lower ditt« , . 


2 


Upper incisors 


10 


Lower ditto . . 


1 


Totol . 


. 448 



Males— 152. 





Teeth 


Upper molars . . 


40 


Lower ditto . • . 


. 65 


Upper Ucu^ids • . 


. 26 


Lower ditto • . . 


11 


Upper canines . < 


3 


Lower ditto . . . 


2 


Upper incisors . . 


4 


Lower ditto • . 


1 



Total . 



162 



From the abore it will be seen that caries in all classes of teeth 
preponderate in the ratio of about three to one in fismales to that 
of males. 

QWe are glad to find that our students are pursuing their profea- 
sion in a right direction, and it will always afford us much pleasure 
in giving insertion to papers like the aboye. — Ed^ 



To (he Editor of ike Quarterly Journal of Dental Sdenee, 

Sib,— I am what you have pleased to term one of the oyUidere in 
our profession, and have carefully watched the proceedings of both 
societies, the Odontological and the CoU^ of Dentists. From the 
first I have never been a member of either, and my position as a 
country practitioner would, I think, fairly entitle me to become so, 
had I applied to either of the societies for admission. I have, more- 
over, subscribed to both dental publications, and have usually perused 
the medical journals of the day ; therefore, as you have pleased to 
term me an outsider^ you cannot object to my offering a few observa- 
tions relative to the present state of both societies. There is no doubt 
that there has been a most offensive and deliberate insult offered by 
anonymous contributors to your dental journals, to some of the heads 
of the profession ; gentlemen who could have had no other object than 
to raise the statuB of their younger professional brethren, in coming 
bddly forward against others, for they themselves were beyond the 
caprice of public patronage, and required no publicity to be given to 
their names, to raise them in public estimation. 
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In your but number you clearly and definitely pomt out to the 
whole profession their future mode of action. You hare wisely and 
liberally discussed the present iiaiu$ of both societies, and call upon 
the whole of the profession to step forward and amalgamate into one 
body. By this act you have clearly shown the auUideff that your 
publication is devoted to the cause it has so ably adTocated from the 
first, and which will unquestionably bring a large number of adherents 
to the Cdlege, practitioners who have held, like myself, aloof from 
the unseemly and discourteous bickerings of anonymous correspon- 
dents, but who are neyertheless desirous of placing our profession 
upon a proper status with the colateral branches of sux]pcal science. 

I am not personally acquainted with either of the gentlemen who 
now fill the office of President to these societies, but I feel assured 
neither would use his influence to prevent an amalgamation of both 
bodies ; and would be but too happy to lend their personal influence 
to forward such a denrable end, as they, with many others, can 
have no other object in view but the welfare of their profession, in 
public estimation, which in my opinion can only be obtained by a kind 
and liberal concession on both sides. 

From this conviction, and the kindly manner you have treated the 
subject in the last number of your ably-conducted Journal, I shall 
now become a Member of the College of Dentists, and enclose you my 
name and address. 1 remain. Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 
An Outbidbb. 

[We think our correspondent could not have read this Journal 
carefully, otherwise he must have discovered that we have avoided 
any approach to offensive language. As regards an amalgamation of 
the two societies, the matter rests with the profession. If such an 
amalgamation should take place, a firesh election of a President would 
be a matter of course. There could be no difficulty in selecting fi-om 
such practitioners as Mr. A. Rogers, Mr. Tibbs, Mr. Harrison, and 
Mr. A. Clarke, &c. &c.— ^(i.] 



THB EARLY AND LATB DBVBLOPMENT OF THB DBNTBS SAPIBNTIJE. 

To the Editor of ike Quarter^ Journal of Dental Science. 

Sir,— A few weeks since a young lady, between fourteen and fif- 
teen years of age, consulted me, in consequence of her suffering firom 
frequent pains in the lower jaw on the left side, extending to the ear 
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and aide of the &ce. The pain wat moat aevere when ahe waa in 
bed. She had, acme few month'a aince, aufTeied in like manner on 
the right nde of the lower jaw ; hot the pain ultimately diaappeaied, 
and the left became mmilariy affected. Upon examining the right 
nde of the lower jaw, I found the dena aapientia^ nearij developed, 
and the denture in every leapect healthy and well arranged ; on the 
left aide, the aecond denture waa alao developed, with the exception of 
the coneaponding dena aajHentie. The gum above the apace waa 
much inflamed, and exoeaaively tender to the touch ; the well-known 
hard and unyielding character of the induration could not bemiataken, 
and upon the application of the lancet, there waa no doubt aa to the 
exciting cauae of the patient'a auffering ; for the point of the inatru- 
ment came in contact with the crown of the tooth — a fiee acariiica- 
tion of the gum on two occaaiona waa aufficient to give her permanent 
relieC 

I muat mention, that I took an impreaaion of the right aide of the 
jaw in which the dena aapientiie had been developed. 

The following caae ahowa the late development of the dentes 
aapientiee. 

Some few montha aince, I waa requeated by my friend, Mr. Woot- 
ton, to pay a viait to an old patient of mine, a general in the Indian 
army, ninety-four yeara of age, who, he atated, had a few montha 
previously cut two auperior dena aapientisd, of which the old warrior 
waa very proud. The general expreaaed a wiah that I ahoold aee him, 
aa, from varioua local irritation and *' twitchinga" in the guma, he 
thought a third aet would aoon make their appeanmce. Upon exa- 
mining the upper jaw, I found it free from teeth, with the exception 
of the two auperior dentea aapientiae, which had been cut without 
pain and were perfectly developed, and to all i^pearance healthy ; 
but upon the closeat examination, I fidled to detect the appeanmce of 
a third set of molara, bicuspids, &c. 

He atill retuns the four incisors and cuspidates in the lower jaw, 
but there is no appearance of the eruption of the dentea aapientiae. 

He, however, insists that I had extracted the whole of hia upper 
teeth some years ago, which were now being replaced by a third aet ; 
aa I could not controvert his opinion, I contented myself by taking 
an impression of the upper jaw, which aatisfiictorily demonstrates that 
these teeth are developed at almost any period of life, from fcurUeti 
years of age, up to ninety-four. I remain, Sib, your obedient servant, 

J. ROBINaON. 
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PBB8VMXD OMBOUS OBGWTH IN THB IHFBRIOB MAXILLA. 

To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Dental Science. 

Sib, — Now that the profession is fortunate enougli to have the 
pages of jour excellent journal as a medium for the communication 
of such matter as may be of use and interest generally, I connder it 
both a duty and a privilege which derolyes upon us all, to take ad- 
vantage of the oi^Kxrtunity. Believing this, I beg to contribute my 
mite to the general stock of infonnation, and send you the following 
account of a case that occurred in my practice. 

J. £• V , a young man, stat 19, in company with an elder 
brother, consulted me, December dOth 1856. He had suffered from 
an acute pain arising from the first molar tooth on the right side of the 
lower jaw. This tooth was carious on the lingual side of the crown, 
as was also the second molar on the same side of the jaw. Both 
teeth were abnormally situate (the first molar strongly inclining 
iMckvrards and inwards to the mouth), and apparently firmly articu- 
lated in their respective alveoli. The peculiarity of the case con- 
sisted in the presence of a well-defined and immoveable osseous 
growth, extending from over the anterior root of the first molar to 
the posterior root of the second molar longitudinally, and occupying 
the entire space from the neck of the gum against the teeth, to the 
lowest extremity of the gum downwards. In shape and size, it 
closely resembled the half of an ordinary walnut, and consequently 
protruded the cheek to a considerable extent. The patient had be^ 
previously seen by two or three members of the medical profession, 
and also by a member of my own profession ; and the decision amved 
at was, that the case was one of ^ osteo sarcoma," and would require 
an operation, viz., the removal of a portion of the alveolus, in- 
volving a portion of the jaw ; at the same time, it was suggested 
that the first molar should be extracted, if it couid be done with safety. 
Although my patient was an assistant to a suigeon, he had not 
become sufficiently accustomed to the knife to think of its use upon 
himself without a great degree of terror ; and the investigation of the 
case before consulting me having spread over a considerable time, the 
idea of an operation had not failed to produce very marked effects. 
His &ce was pale, the pulse hardly distinguishable ; and on bebg 
seated in my chair, large drops of perspiration stood upon his forehead. 
He begged hard to be allowed the use of chloroform, if I intended to 
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extract^his" tooth, bat this I refuBed. Having made a carefol ezami- 
nation'of the caae, I detennined to lemove both molan, although the 
density of the tumour preponderated in the direction of the fint. 
After some hesitation, my patient allowed me to proceed, and I 
accomptithed their extraction without the slightest disturbance of the 
alveolar process in either instance. The hemorrhage having ceased, 
I manipulated the tumour, and pressed hard upon it in order to detect 
the slightest discharge of pus, or any loose alveolus ; but none what- 
ever appeared. The patient complained of no pain throughout this 
portion of the operation, and stated, that from his first noticing a 
small swelling upon the gum, he had suffered no more than incon- 
venience in that part, arising from its gradually augmenting size. 
The periosteum of each tooth was considerably thickened, the result 
of active and chronic inflammation, and a small portion of the apes 
of the posterior fang of the first molar was denuded of its covering ; 
beyond this, there was nothing remarkable. 

I stated my firm conviction, that the tumour would be absorbed 
by unaided natural action, now that the teeth (the entire cause) had 
been removed ; but in order to expedite its reduction, J advised the 
application of slight mechanical pressure, by means of a small band 
and a pad placed over the part, together with constitutional treatment 
of tonics and liberal diet. The former, however, was not put in prac- 
tice, owing to the inconvenience of keeping it in position. 

I determined to ascertain the result of my decision before resort* 
ing to the usual means adopted in such cases. By January 12, 1857 
(thirteen days), the tumour had slightly but perceptibly diminieked, 
and it continued to do so regularly and gradually until the following 
Ist of March, when it had entirely disappeared. I saw my patient 
on the 4th of March, and was gratified to find the surface of the gum 
perfectly natural in appearance ; a slight absorption had followed, as 
is usual after extraction, and the gums and alveolar borders had 
assumed the knife-edged shape, and it was evident the case was 
satisfactorily complete. 

Now, Sir, the inference I draw from this is, that had my patient 
submitted to the suggested surgical operation upon his mouth, liie 
result would not have been so satisfactory, inasmuch as the irritating 
cause would not have been touched ; beyond which, two carious teeth 
would have remained to trouble him, apart from their presence tending 
to incite a second development of the unsightly lump; whereas, 
every dentist knows the relative value of teeth so situated, their pie- 
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dispoeition to decay being itatistieally proved ; I therefore felt no 
hesitation in removing them, in order to spare him an operation from 
which he shrank with a very reasonable and proper dread. I was 
induced to send this for insertion, if you thought it worthy, in order 
to stimulate any other fellow practitioner, similarly situated, to resist 
a too hasty resort to operative surgery. 

I am, Sib, 

Yours, &c. 

Alfbbd Hill. 
P.S. I forgot to mention that the tumour had taken nine months 
to develop itself. 
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AMORPHOUS SULPHUR AS A CEMENT FOR CARIOUS 

TEETH. 

Translated by Mr. W. Bbnnbtt, Associate, from " UArt Deniaire." 

It has been long known that sulphur possesses a very curious pro- 
perty when exposed to the action of heat. At a temperature of 282^ 
Farenheit, a canary-coloured liquid is obtained ; if the heat be in- 
creased to 400^ it becomes darker, and loses its fluidity to such an 
extent, that the vessel in which it has been melted may be inverted 
without its falling out. Should the heat be again increased, the mass 
becomes fluid once more, still retaining its dark colour. 

It is in this state that the sulphur is to be thrown into cold 
water, when a brown, soft, and elastic substance will be obtained, 
which is sofl, or amorphous sulphur. 

It is necessary that the temperature should be fully 400° at the 
time the sulphur is thrown into water, for if it be done at its first 
st&te of fluidity, namely, 282% nothing but granules of the ordinary 
yellow chrystalHne sulphur will be obtained. 

It is this amorphous sulphur, somewhat resembling coautchouc, 
that is employed in stopping teeth ; for which purpose it must be kept 
in water until required for use. After the tooth has been prepared in 
the usual manner, a globule of the required size is dried on bibulous 
paper, and inserted in the cavity ; the proper form is to be given, the 
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ezcev of material remoyed, and the operation will haye been fimshed 
without causing the least pain. 

At this stage the sulphur is of a deep brown colour, but in a short 
time it will harden and become somewhat of a yellowish grey, 
a tint that matches pretty well with carious teeth. The sulphur, 
thus placed, acquires a considerable amount of hardness, and bong 
incorporated as it were with the tooth, becomes almost as hard as the 
tooth itself. It will bear a blow, and may be scratched with the 
nail without injury, eyen when placed in cayities so shallow that the 
ordinary cements will not hold in. Besides its hardness, it possesses 
the yaluable property of insolubility without the aid of heat in eyery 
known substance, (the bi-sulphurate of carbon excepted), and it is 
not acted on by any substances taken as food ; it is also a bad con- 
ductor of heat. Thus, sulphur by itself being innocuous, and bong 
unable to form injurious compounds with other substances which pass 
into the stomach, there will be no danger in employing it in any 
quantity needed. 

Soft sulphur has the merit of being easy of preparation. A glsss 
tube closed at one end, and a spirit lamp, are all the apparatus 
needed : into the tube is placed a few small fHeces of roll, or what is 
better, flowers of sulphur ; this is to be wanned oyer the lamp, and 
when at the proper temperature, must be thrown into water. In 
fiye minutes this cement may be prepared and placed in the tooOi, 
and by excluding the action of the air and moisture, relieye the 
patient from toothaeh. Should the pain be yeiy great, and the 
presenration of the tooth from the action of these agents be found to 
be insufficient to giye relief, a little creosote, muriate of morphia, or 
such substance applied preyious to the introduction of the sulphur, 
win most likely ^ye relief; by this means, it will be at all times 
possible to giye ease, and sometimes to make a perfect cure. 



THE HISTOLOGICAL FORMATION OP HARD TISSUES. 

From recent experiments by Mr. Rainey, " we gather," that by a 
proper employment of chemical and mechanical means, calcareous 
bodies can be produced artificially, identical in their mode of formation 
with a multitude of natural products of a like composition, as the 
skeletons of animals, and other hard structures formed in connection 
with Hying tissues, and so similar in their physical and optical cha- 
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tacten, as not to admit of being distinguished from them even by the 
microflcope. 

The paper is one of high interest to the members of our profession* 
and especially so to those who have devoted themselves to the histo- 
l(^cal investigation of dental structures ; and herein will be found a 
nearer approach to the true formative process than any we yet remem- 
ber to have seen put forth. Mr. Rainey observes— In shell structure, 
the earthy matter is considered by those who have written upon the 
subject, to be contained in the interior of cells, an idea which presupposes 
the existence of cells prior to that of the carbonate of lime, which in no 
way agrees with the appearances presented by the 'microscope. The 
order in which the parts appear are, first, a membrane, generally with- 
out any marking whatever upon it (which can be taken for cells) ; se- 
condly, very minute particles of carbonate lime, combined with albu** 
men, so as to leave a residue after being acted upon by muriatic acid ; 
thirdly, the coalescence of these particles into larger globular portions, 
aeted upon in the same way by acid as the smaller particles, so that 
if this albuminous residue is to be regarded as the membranous cell 
fiom which the earthy matter has been dissolved, the very smallest 
particles which are first deposited are as much cells as the laiger glo- 
bular portions : but it has been shown that precisely the same results 
can 1)6 produced artificially*, therefore, this residue cannot be regarded 
either as a true cell, or as an infallible test of an organic formation ; 
and, lastly, the transformation of these globular portions into laminae, 
or plates, according to the mechanical conditions under which they are 
placed. If pure phospate of lime be formed and deposited under the 

* The chemical and mechanical means necessary to form artificial 
bodies^ are best fulfilled by dissolving a pound of gum arable in a small 
quantity of water as possible, and after straining off the solution, mix 
with it two ounces of carbonate of potash ; then set it aside for a few days, 
in order that the carbonate of lime therein formed may subside ; after- 
wards filter the supernatant alkaline solution of gum through cloth, and 
evaporate it by a gentle heat to the consistency of treacle. Put a given 
quantity of the above inspissated solution with some more carbonate of 
potash dissolved in it, one ounce for instance, into a two-ounce wide- 
mouthed bottle, and introduce into it two microscopic slides, so placed, 
that their upper edges are resting one against the other ; then pour gra- 
dually a sufficient quantity of a weaker solution of gnm arable, perfectly 
clear, to entirely fill up the bottle ; then set it aside to crystalize, which 
it will do in about four weeks. 
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same conditions as those mentioned in the process for obtaining the 
globular carbonate of lime, it does not lose its crystalline character, 
although its crystals congregate in globular masses ; but if a small 
quantity of carbonate of lime be found at the same time as the phos- 
phate, these blend together, and produce a compound resembling in its 
form and mechanical properties the globular carbonate of lime« The 
white of egg contains sufficient alkaline carbonate for that purpose ; 
so that, if phosphate of soda and muriate of lime, dissolved in separate 
portions of white of egg, be brought in contact, and allowed to mix 
very gradually, a mixture of phosphate and carbonate of lime will re- 
sult, of a globular form. 

From this experiment it would appear, that the carbonate of lime, 
found always in combination with the phosphate (as in bone, den- 
tine, &c.), serres to prevent the crystallization of the phosphate, and 
to cause its particles to coalesce, and to blend with other structures, 
and thus to bring the earthy component of bone under the same con- 
ditions necessary for the coalescence of its particles, as have been 
shown to enst in respect to shells. To ascertain how far this 
reference agrees with microscopic appearances, I examined a very low 
form of bone, one intermediate in some respects between true bone 
and shell, namely, that to which the muscle moving the claw of the 
crab is attached. In the very young crab, this bone can be seen 
to be formed by the coalescence of particles of carbonate of lime, 
exactly like those of the shell. The next bone examined, as par- 
ticularly &vourable for this purpose, was that of a young frog, about 
an inch long. In this reptile, the particles of earthy matter are much 
larger, and more distinct, than in birds or mammals. Here, in the 
cartilage, is seen, that the deposit \b not formed in its cells, but on 
the intercellular substances, notwithstanding it does not so foUow this 
substance that the circular areas enclosed by the osseous rings corres- 
pond in the least, either in number, form, or arrangement with the 
cells of the cartilage on which nodulated portions of earthy matter 
are formed. The nodulated portions still further coalescing, form 
osseous rings, which, with others of a similar form, and with the 
cartilaginous matrix, make up the substance of the bone. The cir- 
cular spaces get smaller as the ossification advances, and they appear 
ultimately to become the so called bone-cells or lacunae. These parts, 
as thus early examined, present no canaliculi, which probably are only 
spaces between imperfectly coalesced portions of earthy matter, widen- 
ed and made more apparent in the dried bone by the process of dissec- 
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tion, and the preaenoe of atmospheric air. The aboTe is only one 
fbnn of oommencing ossification. That which is called membranous 
osnfication appears in principle to be the same. The canals of Havers, 
laige at first, became gradiudly contracted in their calibre by alternate 
layers of membrane, corresponding to cartilage in the other process, 
and bone more or less intimately blended together. Hence the ap« 
pearance of the two structures described by Tomes and De Morgan, 
as seen in their transrerse sections. Probably the globular dentine 
described by anatomirts is merely the form which the dentine assumes 
after the coalescence of its primitive particles, corresponding in this 
respect with the modulated rings in the recently -formed bone of the 
frog ; and the dentine canals will perhaps prove to be merely longitu- 
dinal spaces, existing in dried sections of teeth, between portions of 
perfectly-formed dentrine, arranged with different degrees of obliquity 
around the central pulp cavity. Passages of precisely the same cha- 
racter exist between the analogous portions of enamel, and which are 
also considered by some as distinct tubes. It is possible that the 
coalescence does in some instances proceed so fiur as to produce a circu* 
lar space entirely surrounded by dentine ; but this is probably only an 
exceptional circumstance, as it does not comport with the function of 
tubes generally, that a system of such oigans, intended to convey nu- 
tritious matter, should either proceed from, or terminate in a mere 
cellular interval, like the eavitas ptdpce deniis^ destined to convey 
blood-vessels, nerves, and their connecting aveolar tissue. As respects 
the medium by which the earthy components are brought in a fluid 
state to the cartilage, or membrane, where the ossification is going on, 
there to undergo such decomposition as shall result in the formation of 
the coalescing compound of lime ; as the route for the conveyance of 
the salts of lime may be inferred to be the blood-vessels, so the medium 
is the fiuid contained within them. — Medico-Ckirurgioal Bmew for 
October. 



WHAT ARE THE BEST MEANS FOR SECURING A 

HEALTHY DENTINE ? 

It is reported in the Dental New$ Letter^ that Professor Harris 
made the following remarks before the Dental Convention upon this 
most interesting subject. 

He could very well conceive that bread, having in its composition 
saleratus and cream of tartar, if it affected the general health, might 

Z 
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indirectly affect the teeth prejudicially ; but that they had any direct 
action upon them, he could not for a moment concave ; for the reason 
that the alkaline properties of the saleratus were neutralized by the 
eream of tartar. That caries of the teeth is the result of the direct 
action of alkalies, is refuted by the fact that the animal finame-work 
remains, and even with exalted sensibility, long after the destruction 
of the earthy salts of the affected parts. But so far as particular kinds 
of diet and modes of liTing were capable of affecting the general health, 
so far the liability of the teeth to decay might be increased. He was 
of opinion that if oTory individual came up to a perfect standard oi 
health, caries of the teeth would yery rarely, if ever, occur, for the 
reason that they would be capable of resbting the action of those che. 
mical agents, to the presence of which caries of the teeth was now 
universally admitted to be attributable, more especially if the ordinary 
means of cleanliness were resorted to. He agreed with his friend. Dr. 
Kendrick, that cleanliness was the all-important thing for the preser- 
vation of the teeth ; but some teeth were so susceptible to the action 
of chemical agents, so imperfect in their physical condition, that they 
were very easily assailed. For instance, in teeth that were of a vety 
sofl texture, they found deep indentations in the grinding sur&oes, 
sometimes absolute imperfections of the enamel, through which the 
chemical agents of the mouth, whether existing in the fluids of this 
cavity, or the result of some change which takes place in the remains 
of alimentary substances lodged in these indentations or between the 
teeth, are introduced. Teeth of this description decay easily and ra- 
pidly. Again, they oftentimes meet with instances of caries, or 
erosion, if they pleased to call it such, immediately after the erupticn 
of the teeth from the gums, showing that it was to the action of the 
fluid contained in the sacks of the teeth, and that, too, after they 
had become completely enamelled, that decomposition was attribut- 
able. An example of this kind occurred to him now, which ran 
through a whole fiunily in Baltimore, and seemed to be dependent 
upon some peculiar constitutional idiosyncracy. In almost every 
member of that family, the teeth, the molars particularly, were 
found to be more or less eroded immediately on their eruption from the 
gums, and before they were brought in contact with any agents from 
without. The fluids of these sacks were undoubtedly acidulated, and 
this acidulation depended upon some peculiar cachectic habit of body 
of the various membere of the family to which he referred. He 
could call up a hundred examples of this kind, but one would suffice. 
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Again ; they found a somewhat analogous process occurring in the 
destruction of the roots of the temporary teeth. This had usually 
been attributed to the action of the absorbents, but experiments had 
shown that the extraneous substance which is brought in contact with 
tiiem, before the destructive process oommencesi exhales an acidulated 
fluid, which has a stronger affinity for the lime of the teeth than the 
phosphoric with which it is combined ; and it was usually regarded as 
onphilosophical to attribute to two causes an effect when one alone 
was sufficient for its explanation ; and in this instance he supposed 
that the acid exhaled or thrown out from this extraneous body, 
coming in contact with the roots of the temporary teeth, as the chief 
agent in breaking down the calcareous material ; then the absorbents 
might come forward, take up the residuum, and carry it back into the 
general circulating system. He could not conceive that the vessels so 
minute and delicate as the absorbents, were capable of rasping down 
a substance as hard and resisting as the roots of the teeth. 

Dr. Clark, of New York, requested Professor Harris to touch upon 
the fieict, that in many mouths, the caries commences at the exact 
edge of the gum. It seemed to him that the cause might be found in 
the secretions of that particular part of the mouth. 

Professor Harris said that was undoubtedly the explanation. The 
suggestion just made went most strongly to establish the correctness 
of the views he had advanced ; for where the mucous secretions of the 
mouth were first brought in contact with the teeth, and especially 
where they were longest retained, was the spot where they most fre- 
quently discovered the first evidence of their destructive ravages. 
This is especially the case upon sofl teeth — ^teeth easily acted upon by 
chemical agents. He was aware that a Tariety of theories had been 
propounded with rq;ard to the cause of caries of the teeth, but in his 
opinion, it was the result of chemical decomposition of the earthy 
salts of the affected part, sometimes accompanied, but more firequent- 
ly followed by the disoiganization of the animal finme-work of the 
aifiicted portion of the tooth. 

The question was often asked — ** Why are seafiuring men, and 
persons residing near the sea-shore, more subject to caries of the teeth 
than persons residing in the interior of the country ?" He had often 
remarked the &ct, and he had often heard officers of the navy say, 
that since they had been almost constantly on the water, their teeth 
had decayed much more rapidly than before. He had been unable to 
offer any explanation, but two or three years ago, while at Cape May, 

z 2 
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he obienred, after he had been there two or three days, that the locktf 
of his trunks were yeiy ungiilarly affected, having turned green. It 
seemed to him that this must be attributable to some atmospheric 
influence— to some add, perhaps ; but where did the acid come from ? 
It is well known that the ocean contains salt — a muriate, or hjdro- 
chlorate of soda. Was it not possible that the eyaporation going on 
continually on the surfiice of the ocean might set free, to some extent, 
hydrochloric acid, which, by diffusing itself abroad in the atmosphere, 
is brought in contact with the teeth at each inspiration ; and might 
not this act prejudicially npon these oigans ?— and was it not to the 
presence of this acid that the change to which he had referred was 
attributable? This seemed to him a yery plausible and rational 
explanation. 

Dr. Dillingham, of Boston, said he had liyed for some years in the 
yicinity of salt water, and he had frequently noticed the decayed con- 
dition of the teeth of sea&ring men. On one occamon, while prac- 
tising at Edgartown, a gentleman called on him to have his teeth 
examined before going on a whaling voyage. He had never seen a 
more perfect set of teeth than that man possessed. He requested him 
to call and see him on his return, and some three years afterwards he 
did so. Five of his teeth had entirely decayed, leaving nothing but 
the roots, and there were some six or seven that needed to be plugged. 
He had endeavoured to ascertain the cause of this, but had as yet 
arrived at no definite conclusion. He thought it might be referable 
to the use of salt provisions, and the vinegar and limes which were 
used so freely by seamen to prevent scurvy. 

Dr. Baker said there was probably no man in the country who had 
received greater benefit from the writings of Professor Harris, or who 
entertained for him a more profonnd respect, than himself; but on the 
question of the influence of alkalies on the teeth, he could not agree 
vrith him. He thought the absence of cleanliness in the case of sulora 
was a great cause of the decay of the teeth. It had been said that 
in the preparation of bread, their acids and alkalies neutralized each 
other ; that was true, but they destroyed the goodness of the wheat, 
and might, in this way, act upon the teeth. 

Dr. Branch, of Illinois, said that he thought there were few who 
.would maintain that alkalies, moderately applied to the teeth, would 
be productive of injury. He should look further than that for the 
cause — ^in the constitutional effect. If there was an excess of alkali, 
as there often was, in the bread we use, that being taken into the 
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Btomach, excited that oigan to throw off an extra quantity of acid. 
If they attempt to overpower nature in any direction, she would resist 
and perhaps overact in an opposite direction. Thus it was that hy 
taking alkalies into the stomach, we excite the production of acid in 
the system, and the vessels are excited to an extent that becomes 
injurious, the acid thus produced acting prejudicially upon the teeth. 
Thus the alkali taken into the stomach affects the teeth, not directly, 
but indirectly. The great secret of a healthy denture was a healthy 
constitution. Give him a constitution able to appropriate, as a healthy 
eonstitution is able, all substances taken into the stomach to the 
building up of the system, and he would show them a healthy denture. 
It was sometimes asked what food was best calculated to produce a 
healthy denture, and that was very, proper with respect to a diseased 
subject ; but he maintained that it was little matter what food a person 
ate, so that it contained any proper nutriment for the body, if he had 
a healthy constitution, to assimilate the food to the building up of the 
system. Their attention, as dentists, in this matter, should be directed 
to those things which were calculated to give their patients, whether 
young or old, a healthy constitution. He should answer the question, 
^* How shall we produce a healthy denture ?" in one word — ^produce 
a healthy constitution. 

Dr. Reed, of Newport, N. H., said he had been instructed and 
edified by the remarks of the speakers who had preceded him. It had 
been correctly stated, in his opinion, that a person having a healthy 
constitution would have a healthy denture ; but their patients were 
thrown upon their hands with an unhealthy constitution, and he wished 
to know the best means at their command for securing a healthy den- 
ture to those persons, notwithstanding the unhealthy constitution 
with which they found them. They had young patients brought to 
them daily, even infants in their mother's arms, to know what should 
be done to secure for them good teeth. He believed that acid was the 
great enemy they had to combat, and therefore he had uniformly 
directed the use of a mild alkali, to neutralize not only the acids of 
the fluids of the mouth, but the acids which are produced by the 
fermentation of the foreign substances which may be lodged between 
the teeth, in cavities, and beneath the gum, especially upon the buccal 
muscles, where there was no action of the tongue to remove them. He 
recommended his patients to use a little nice soap, and cleanse the 
mouth thoroughly. 

Dr. Clark, of New York, said this was a subject of extreme interest 
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to him, and he wished to say a few words, that might call forth remaiks 
from others more capable of elucidating the subject than himself. He 
felt convinced that the cause of decay upon the surface of the teeth, 
on the line of the gum, and particularly on the outside of the gum, 
could not possibly be owing to any secretions there, for the reason that 
he had cases in his own family, where these pbices had been cleansed 
often, and it had been found almost impossible to prevent decay there; 
and this, too, when all the other teeth, even where they were crowded, 
and it was impossible to clean them, had manifested no signs of decay. 
He was of opinion that the cause of decay there was different from 
that which produced decay in the grinding sur&ces of the molar teeth, 
and he hoped this discussion would be protracted, that they might 
have the views of other members of the profession on the subject. The 
case seemed to him anal(^us to the decay of many v^etable substan- 
ces, to the decay of posts in the ground, and the decay of vessels, where 
there was an alternate exposure to atmospheric influences and to mois- 
ture. It seemed to him that there must be an acid generated at the 
edge of the gum, peculiar to the place, which, at the moment of its 
production, acts directly upon the teeth. There were many cases 
that came to the knowledge of eveiy dentist, where they found that 
those surfaces were polished and polished, until they were polished 
through, but still the same action was manifest upon the enamel, and 
he believed it was almost exclusively confined to the enamel. 

Dr. Allen, of New Yotk, said, the great object of the Conventioii 
was to arrive at facts, and see if they could not do more good in thdr 
profession. This was what their patrons and the community demanded 
of them ; and he believed they had at length struck at the root, the 
very starting point of improvement As to the cause of decay, they 
had been told that if they had a healthy constitution, they would have 
sound and healthy teeth. He subscribed to that ; but here was the 
question — ^ How should they secure that healthy constitution." 

Dr. Branch, (interrupting,) said, that in the remarks he had made, 
he meant to be understood, that in order to produce a healthy consti- 
tution, or to make a diseased constitution healthy, they should study 
constantly to keep up the balance of the system, by exciting alter- 
nately the production of acid and alkali. It was no use to undertake 
to subdue acids in the system by putting alkalies into the mouth. 

Dr. Allen said that was the point he was attempting to reach. 
It was their duty, as he conceived, to pay most especial attention to 
those causes which would produce the breaking down of a good con- 
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Btitution. They had been told that it mattered little what they eat, 
provided they could maintain this balance ; and the proviBO was well 
thrown in. In the West, where there were a great many distilleries, 
cattle and hogs were fed on distillery ^ slops" to a great extent. If 
a cow, that had been raised on grass, was fed ten years on ** slops," 
her teeth would become so affected that she could not maintain life by 
eating grass. If the animal economy was thus affected in the case of 
the cow by her food, why not look at their own systems, and see whether 
they were not affected in the same way — whether the same law does 
not goyem us as the cow or the hog. He took the ground that caries 
of the teeth was the effect of chemical action, produced by the super- 
abundance of acids or alkalies, the one affecting the limy portions, the 
other the gelatine portions of the teeth. The point was to discover 
what kinds of food will produce the most healthy condition of the sys- 
tem. He thought that if they were to live on a more simple diet, if 
they had less to do with acids and alkalies, they might look for better 
teeth. He thought there was a law in the animal economy that would 
teach them a good lesson. 

Br. Sylvester, of New York State, referred to a case cited by Dr. 
Baker in the article read by him, of several students, who had been 
very seriously affected by the bread they ate, which was mixed with 
■aleratus. He said he knew something in relation to that matter, 
and that it was not the saleratus alone which had produced the effects 
spoken of. The boarding-house where the students lived was a cheap 
one, where the object was to procure the greatest amount of nutriment 
for the least amount of money. A great portion of their food con- 
nsted of gingerbread, sweetened with cheap molasses. It was the 
sweet and the saleratus, occasioning a disordered stomach, that pro- 
duced the disease, not the saleratus alone; 

He was glad to hear the question brought up with reference to the 
decay of the teeth of seamen, but he thought they must look for the 
solution of the cause in another direction from that mentioned by 
P^fessor Harris. He thought he could make this evident by one simple 
statement of fact. Some years since, having his attention turned to 
the effect of diet upon the teeth, he determined to make an examina- 
tion into the condition of the teeth of the aborigines of our country, 
and accordingly visited the sea coast near the city of Darien, Ga., and 
spent a day in exhuming the remains which had been there thousands 
of years, for all he knew, and collected a bushel of teeth, among 
which he found only one case of disease, which resulted not from 
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cariei, but from the wearing down of the tooth until it readied the 
pulp cavity. Those aborigines lived right on the sea coast; the 
mounds from which the teeth were taken were not more than half a 
mile from the sea; so that he thought, if it should prove a fiici, that 
people living on or near the salt water, are more subject to caries of 
the teeth than people living inland^ they must look for the cause in 
another direction than the influence of salt air upon them. It seemed 
to him that they might go back even further than the preceding speak- 
ers had gone in seeking to account for this iaet. It was important for 
them to tell those who were becoming mothers, that even befine 
birth, the teeth in embryo exist in the infant, and that causes which 
influence their formation at that time may have their eflect yeaarB 
afterwards. How was it with our ladies ? With compressed systems 
we have a compressed alveolar ridge. If they would effect a change 
in this matter, they must go back to the primary cause, and ask the 
women of the country to dress and live according to nature, and then, 
when their children died, their teeth would be like those of the abo- 
rigines of the country, and their profession useless. The manner of 
living affected the teeth gradually. He had noticed that persona 
coming to this country frx>m England, with perfectly sound teeth, after 
living here a few years, found their teeth begin to decay. That it 
was not the climate, was proved by the frust that the aborigines had 
sound teeth ; it was their mode of living-^their hot food and sale- 
ratus. 

Dr. Dwinelle said he thought he could answer the question now 
under consideration in one word— dSeofi/ifi^M'— positive and absolute 
CLEANLINESS ; Studying the necessities of the constitution, and contri- 
buting to them in such a manner, that a healthy condition of the 
secretions of the system will be secured. It was well known that their 
constitutions were continually changing more or less, flnom one extreme 
to the other. They had only to study these changes, and consider 
that they were, in fact, chemical laboratories, containing eveiy element 
within themselves that was embraced in the universe, and they had 
only to use their common sense, and study to regulate things conectly. 
It seemed to him that nothing was more true than that the decay of 
the teeth came purely from chemical action, and was owing to an ex- 
cess of acid, or alkali in the system, the acid acting upon the lime, 
the alkali upon the gelatine. They had only to go into a chemical 
analysis of their teeth and bones, to ascertain where the trouble lay. 
He presiuned there was not an individual present, who had not pre- 
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scribed alkalies, under some modification, to his female patients. He 
knew that the teeth of females, during one period of gestation, decay 
noore rapidly than at any other period of their liyes ; they must cor- 
rect this. He did not think that saleratus decayed teeth. They were 
continually taking substances into their mouths, which, if used exdu* 
avely, would destroy the teeth. Dr. Westcott had been over this 
entire field, and proved to a demonstration, just what effect each 
individual substance had upon the dentition. It seemed to him, that 
cleanliness, and a careful attention to the idiosyncracies of the indi- 
vidual constitution— because, what was applicable to one individual, 
was not applicable to another — were the great requisites for securing 
a healthy denture. 

Before sitting down. Dr. D. said, he desired to refer to the remarks 
made by his fnend. Dr. Sylvester. His intimation was, that the abo- 
rigines were not afflicted with decayed teeth. It was the general and 
popular opinion that we were a degenerate race. He begged leave 
to di£fer ; we were a changing race, but he believed not a degenerate 
race. He believed we had as good specimens of men, physically, in 
these latter days, as ever were known in the days of Moses or Noah. 
His observation differed materially from that of Dr. Sylvester. He 
happened to be bom — accidentally and without consultation {laugh" 
ter) — in the upper part of New York State, where many Indians were 
buried. He had not dug up Indians by the hundred, nor gathered 
teeth by the bushel, but he had desecrated fifty graves, perhaps, and 
in his perambulations, he had found a great many decayed teeth. He 
did not know but his predecessors then might have used an excess of 
saleratus (laughter)^ but he only spoke of the fact. He had also in 
his possession the tooth of an Egyptian mummy, which was very 
badly decayed, and showed plainly that it troubled its owner, who 
might have been cotemporary with Noah or Moses himself, with the 
toothach. We had, too, he believed, an unquestionable specimen of 
Egyptian dentistry — the tooth of an Egyptian had been found filled. 
He did not believe, therefore, that we were a degenerate race. In 
fiict, he was not prepared to say that the toothach was not among 
Job's afflictions. 
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COMPOUND PRACTURB OF THE SKULL. 

The following case cauie under the hands of Mr. Coop'bR Fobstkb, at 
Out"! Hospital. A lad, aged sixteen, was admitted soon after haying 
receiyed a yiolent hlow from a piece of iron oyer tne left aide of the 
head. There was a compound and comminuted fracture of the 
parietal hone, with eyident depression, yet, no symptoms wfaateyer 
existed. The lad undressed himself, and got into bed without 
assistance. Immediate eleyation of the depressed portions of bone 
was performed, and the bleeding from the middle meningeal, which 
had been free, ceased spontaneously afterwards. The dura mater was 
not much injured, and the brain was nowhere exposed. The lad 
expressed himself as relieyed from the sense of weight he had felt 
before the operation. The accident had occurred on a Monday, and 
up to the next Friday all seemed to be doing welL On the latter 
day, however, he became drowsy, then delirious, then comatose. 
Death in coma took place on Saturday, and the autopsy showed acute 
suppuratiye arachnitis of the left hemisphere. A considerable quan- 
tity of pus had been effused, but the inflammation did not extend 
itself below the tentorium, or to the opposite side. 



COMPOUND FRACTURE OF THE SKULL, WITH 

DEPRESSION. 

Mr. Bbownino relates the foUowing case in the Medical Times 2^- 

A. J » aged four years, while playing by the side of the riyer 
Don, fell a distance of ten feet into the bed of the river, alighting 
with his head on a piece of rock, the oonsequenoe of which was a 
compound fracture of the left parietal bone, beginning an inch and a 
half in front of the posterior superior angle, and running in a direction 
downwards and backwards to the extent of half an inch. When I 
first saw the little fellow, two hours after the accident, there were no 
symptoms of compression of the brain ; but there was a wound of 
the scalp an inch long in the site mentioned, fracture of the bone 
beneath, with palpable and considerable depression, the sharp edge of 
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the sound bone being distinctly perceptible to the touch. His ikin 
was hot, and pulse slightly accelerated in frequency. Ordered water 
dressing to the wound ; to take four gruns of chloride of mercury 
immediately, and half an ounce of febrifuge mixture eyery four 
hours. 

On the next day (August 3 1st, 1856) there were no symptoms 
of compression ; wound healthy ; febrile excitement abated ; and by 
the 9th of September the scalp wound was healed, and I found him 
nmning about again perfectly recovered, without having sufifered 
from a single head symptom. 

Bemarks. — I consider there are two points worthy of notice in 
the above case. First, the total absence of every symptom of com- 
pression of the brain, with the presence of such evident depression 
of the bone. Secondly, the success attendant upon the treatment, 
which differed from that usually recommended, in dispensing with the 
use of the elevator until symptoms of compression shall call for it. 

Two Cases of Cancbb of thb Lip.—- One of these was in 
an old man aged seventy-three, who had been an inmate of 
the Cancer Hospital, with a large cauliflower growth, involving 
nearly the whole of the lower lip, of six year's duration. 
Four years ago it was removed by a surgeon in Berkshire, and 
reappeared two years after. The upper part of the lip is ulcerated, 
but healthy-looking, and the surrounding parts look red and inflamed. 
Latterly his health has been failing, but this appeared to us, when we 
saw him (July 7th), to be due more to old age than the disease. The 
powdered sulphate of iron was sprinkled over the ulcerated surface by 
Mr. Cooke, with good results so far. Dr. Knox pointed out to us in this 
man the remarkable development of the risorius Santorini, which, as 
our readers are aware, is the insertion of the platysma myoides muscle 
into the angles of the mouth. 

A second case of cancer of the lip, at the same hospital, in a 
man aged fifty, had existed for four years. The ulceration was ex- 
tensive, involving the whole of the lower half of the orbicularis oris 
muscle, and commenced in the form of a pimple. A lotion of the 
sulphate of copper was here being used. Dupuytren's caustic, which 
recently cured a case of cancer of the lip in this hospital, had been 
ineffectual in this man. It is composed of ninety-five grains of calo- 
mel and five of arsenic. — Lancet. 
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RioirBBXKT Epithelioma of ths Lip. — A short time badk we 
witnessed the operation of remoTal from the lower lip of a cancerous 
growth, by Mr. De M^c, at the Royal Free Hospital, and which has 
eyinced a cUsposition to recur. The particulars of the case, as furnish- 
ed us by Mr. W. Curran, house^suigeon to the hospital, are, that the 
patient was a labourer, thirty-one years of age, a large, muscular, 
healthy man, of temperate habits, and free from any heieditazy 
taint. When admitted, there was a hard, irregular swelling, of 
considerable size, on the outer maigin of the lower lip, of four 
months growth, first noticed as a chapping, and then assuming the 
appearance of a blister, being regarded as due to the irritation of a 
pipe, to which, Mr. Ourran's notes mention, the patient ** clings with 
a tenacity worthy of a better cause." Two weeks before admission 
he had severe darting pain, particularly at night, with aching along 
the ftce and jaws. The disease was entirely removed by a V incision, 
the edges being brought together by needles. The wound healed up, 
but left a rugged cicatrix, at the bottom of which a fistulous tract re- 
mained, which admitted of the occasional escape of saliva. When 
we last saw this man, there was an indurated fissure, with return of 
pain, relieved by smoking, or friction. The surrounding skin was 
hard and nodulated, and adherent to the subjacent bone, which is it- 
self likely to become involved in the disease. Notwithstanding all 
this, the man's general health is good. 

Shortly before the operation in this case, we saw Mr. Code, at 
Guy's, remove a laige cancerous ulcerated tubercle from the under-lip 
of a man by the V incision ; it had its origin in a pipe. The womid 
healed up perfectly. 

This disease is most probably at first local, and finee and early 
extirpation is the remedy. Sometimes the cure is perfect, at other 
times a relapse occurs in from six months to two years.— Zonce/. 

Cystio Disease op the Loweb Jaw. A veiy striking and well- 
marked example of this affection has been in St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, under the care of Mr. Coote. A hearty-looking man, seventy- 
four years of age, has a most extensive cystic enlargement of the 
lower jaw on the left side, which has been coming on for five years 
and extending into the floor of the mouth, in which situation the cysts 
are fluctuating. The origin of the afiection in the present instance 
Mr. Coote attributes to the irritation produced by the itumpB qfdeoe^ed 
teeth. He punctured some of these cysts with a trocar, and gave exit 
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to a aero-punilent fluid from one, and fluid like the white of egg from 
two othen. On the 5th of September he pulled out a couple of 
bodies of teeth, with scarcely any remains of fangs, but in their stead 
some iiregular fibrous-like projections. The removal of these permit- 
ted the flow of a sero-albuminous fluid, the teeth haying acted like 
■toppers. Since the man has been in hospital, the size of the tumour 
has inost certainly diminished one-third under the plan of treatment 
of puncturing. The age of the patient precludes the possibility of 
attempting any more severe measures than those already adopted. 
On the 21 st the swelling had somewhat increased, and three or four 
of the cysts were again punctured, with the discharge of a thick, clear, 
yellow fluid, and several of these were run into one internally. This 
was done under partial anaesthesia from chloroform. One of the cysts 
discharged a good deal in the mouth ; this was partly swallowed, and 
had caused indigestion. 



CHEMISTRY. 



Anasthstio Substances. Our readers may recollect that a few 
months ago amylene was recommended as preferable to ether and 
chloroform in producing stupefaction or anesthesia, on the special 
ground that its employment was unattended with danger to the 
patient, or nearly so. MM. Foucher and Bonnet have, however, 
in a recent communication, addressed to the Academy of Sci- 
ences, recorded facts leading to quite a contrary result. In 
twelve experiments performed on rabbits they have ascertain- 
ed that the anaesthetic efiect of amylene is produced within 
from three to six minutes after its application. Before stu- 
pefaction is produced, the animal utters piercing cries, and 
throws its head backwards ; its breathing is accelerated, the globe of 
the eye is strongly injected, and moves convulsively, a tracheal 
hoarseness always accompanying the above symptoms. The period of 
insensibility does not last long if the application of amylene be not 
continued ; in the contrary case, however, a complete collapse takes 
place ; the animal, stretched out without motion, obeys every impulse 
of the hand, and resembles a flabby mass in which breathing is hardly 
perceptible. This state may last twenty minutes without causing 
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death. The blood drawn from the arteries daring this period still pre- 
•erres its usual colour. Animals subjected to the action of amy- 
lene for a certain length of time continue after the operation in 
a state of stupor and imbecility, which sometimes lasts seren 
or eight hours ; but in none of the eases obserred by the authors 
of the communication has death followed the application of 
amylene. The conclusions resulting from their experiments are 
as follow :— -1. Sulphuric ether, chloroform, and amylene are, 
of all Tolatile substances experimented on, the only ones that 
produce anssthesia. 2. Amylene does not produce stupe&ction un- 
less the quantity of air with which it is diluted be very small; 
but then it acts upon the animal economy, and especiaUy upon the 
respiratory organs, in a manner which may produce dangerous effects. 
8« Chloroform has all the advantages of amylene, without the eoiU 
which accompany the use of the latter. 4. None of the substances 
above-mentioned produce aniestheria, whether local or general, when 
applied to any peculiar part of the body by injection under the skin. 
— GhlignafU'M Me$9enger, 

PxBCBLOBiDB OF Ibon. Br. Dowlcr reported in the New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal for September, a case of a troublesome 
and alarming hemorrhage, following the extraction of a tooth. After 
trying various remedies without success, he saturated some lint with 
the perchloride of iron, and placed it in the socket, when the bleeding 
eea8ed.-^Cofli0^e Journal. 

ON THE NECESSITY OF SOUND PRINCIPLES AND 

UNITED ACTION. 

To the Editor qfthe Quarterly Journal of Denial Science. 

Sib, — The critical nature of the time now rapidly approaching, 
and the important influence which the measures then to be decided 
upon, are likely to exercise upon the interests of the Dental Profes- 
sion, will be, I trust, sufficient apology for my seeking to lay before 
my professional brethren, through the medium of your columns, some 
of the views which I have been led to form. 

I believe — and I think all those who know me will also believe, 
that whether my opinions be right or wrong, my tnoHoee are disinter- 
ested, and, that I am in fact actuated solely by the desire (not I think 
a dishonourable one), to gain its proper rank, respect, and reputation 
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for my profesnon, and thereby also to benefit the community at 
Luge. 

So many discunionfl having of late taken place, both orally and 
through the press, it is unnecessary, I imagine, for me to enter 
minutely into the differences of opinion that have existed between the 
two societies, which claim to represent the Dental Profession. I shall 
confine myself chiefly to the broad, leading principles which ought 
to guide erery member of our profession in common, for in this, as in 
all other matters, the surest way to attain a right course oi action will 
be the previous establishment of true and right fira prindfjiles. 
Tnof of this might easily be drawn firom every phase and path of life ; 
taklxig however only one, but that the highest— -what security have we 
in the moral world for a virtuous, honest, and upright life, except in 
the early inculcation and clear recognition of sound first principles ? 

Up to a very late period, I might almost say to the present time, 
the Dentist has occupied a kind of half-way and undefined position, 
being regarded as a subordinate auxilliary to the Physician and Sur- 
geon, and has not had an independent and honourable position 
acceded to him by public opinion, because he had not himself 
claimed and proeed hie tide thereto. The time has, however, come, 
Sir, when this state of things can- no longer be permitted to exist ; the 
Dental Profession now reckons amongst its members very many men, 
who, in point of scientific acquirements, professional attainments, and 
social influence, rank on a par with the members of other learned pro- 
fessions; It is not I think arrogating too much to ourselves to say, 
that a vast amount of the health, comfort, and happiness of society 
must ever depend upon the members of our body being well-qualified 
to discharge their professional duties with honesty and skill — and 
those duties, permit me to say, occupy a wide field, which is not 
taken in by any other profession. It is right and needfiil, that every 
Dentist should acquire an aecuraie knowledge of the anatomy of those 
parts upon which he will be constantly called to operate, and also of 
the leading principles of physiology in general ; but beyond all this, 
he requires a long and careful special training for his own immediate 
duties — such a training as is not given in the education, nor demanded 
in the examination, either of the Surgeon or Physician. On this 
ground, then, chiefly, do I demand for our profession an independent 
position, similar to, and on a par with oiir medical and surgical 
brethren. 

But if, on the one hand, we claim this status for ourselves, we 
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muit on the other— not in isolated initancety bat eollectiTely as a 
body— shew oiinelTes wcrtkjf of it, by eyincing a readiness to sabmit 
our qualifications to the test of public, impartial, and strict examina- 
tions. The Teiy spirit of the age requires this. I may hare my 
doubts whether this *^ examination s|Hrit'* is not rushing on too 
rapidly, and without sufficient regard to other matters, which are es- 
sential to the mental and moral training of evexy man, whatever his 
profession may be. But I do know that it is too late now to lay the 
qnrit that has been OToked. In OTery department of profesaonal lift 
—the aimy, navy, diil-servioe ; nay even in merchants' and bankers' 
offices candidates fcr appointments are obliged to submit to this test 
of examinations. We haye lately had some illustration of tiiis fact 
on a broad scale in the establishment of middle- class school oouniiia- 
tions by the UuiTersities, the Royal College of Preceptors, and the 
Society of Arts. 

It is then to guard the interests both of the public at large and of 
our own body, that I would earnestly impress upon my professional 
brethren, the importance of establishing, and quiclldjf too, a regular 
system of education and examination for the dentist The importance, 
nay the ab$oiute necmUy^ must be patent to cTery impartial and un- 
prejudiced mind, nor do I think that a single yoioe will be raised 
against it 

In order to establish such a system, it is an essential preliminary, 
that a complete union of action should be secured on the part of our 
profession. In this, as in all things, union will be found to be 
strength. Much good has undoubtedly been realized by the separate 
efforts of the two societies already in existence ; but neither of them 
will oyer be able, single-handed and alone, to accomplish so great a 
work as this of claiming and obtaining for our body that distinct 
and honourable $tatu$ as a profession to which it is entitled* 

There are obstacles sufficiently formidable to demand the unitod^ 
yigorous, and unflinching effi>rts of eyery member of the profession, 
and, consequently, the union in the common cause, and under one 
common banner, of the two societies to which I haye alluded. Let 
us not be diyerted from so great, and good, and honourable an object 
as this, by any minor differences of opinion, or erroneous yiews of the 
superior claims of our respectiye societies. The object aimed at is 
one yitally important, both to the comfort and benefit of society on 
the one hand, and to our own honour and reputation on the other. 
Let us, one and all, then, be prepared to make such mutual conoes- 
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Biona as invoWe no breach of priaciple : let as tarn away our eyes 
ficom aelf^ and Belfish connderationi, and keep them iteadfitftly fixed 
upon these noble objects, yiz. — the good of our fellow men, and the 
elevation of our own profession to its just and proper rank. 

The interest awakened by the controTersy whidi of late has been 
going on, has extended for beyond the ranks of our own profession ; 
nor need we wonder at this, as it is a question in which the public 
at large are vitally concerned, and therefore naturally take an active 
and lively interest in. They now thoroughly understand and appre- 
ciate the ^' Examination question," and the guarantee of qualification 
which such a system can alone afford, and are therefore looking 
forward with anxious interest, to the course which the Odontological 
Society and the College of Dentists are about to take. If that course 
be what I have respectfully ventured to indicate — if those bodies do 
determine on waiving aU minor points, and do not, by grasping at the 
shadow, lose the substance— if, in fine, they adopt for their golden 
rule the great Christian maxim of ^ doing as they would be done by," 
then I do believe that the coming year will inaugurate an era, 
fifau^t with much honour and happiness to our own profession, and 
with much benefit to the British public at large. 

Yours obediently, 

Cheltenham. Sombbsxt Tibbs. 



CASES IN DENTAL SURGERY, by J. T. KEENE, Esq. 
To ike Editor of the Quarterfy Journal of Dental Science. 

Sib, — ^In the first and second numbers of your valuable Journal, 
I find many interesting and instructive eases, of Dental Surgery re- 
corded ; and, as a stimulus to others, I copy a few from my note 
book, hoping thereby to induce others periodically to do the same. 

Casb 1.— -M. B., an English woman, aged twenty-two, con- 
sulted me on the 6th of February 1857, having a fistulous opening in 
the left cheek, and, on examination, I found it communicating with 
the lower wisdom stump of the same side ; she had been under 
medical treatment for some eighteen months prior to that period ; 
as fiur as two years back she had had violent toothach, but dreaded 
so much a visit to a dentist that she employed all sorts of nostrums 
to cure it with indifferent success, and in a few months' time, had a 
swelling of the gland under the angle of the jaw-bone, when she con- 
sulted a medical man, who ordered leeches, fomentations, &c., which 
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treatment greatly xeduoed the tiimefiskctioi^ and she remained oom- 
paratirely free from pain and uneasiness for seTersl months moiei 
when she had again a return of the violent symptoms of pain, inflam- 
mation, and swelling of the gland, which was agun attempted to be 
subdued by the same remedies which partially succeeded ; but in a 
short time afterwards an abscess presented itself in the cheek, and broke 
externally, causing a fistulous opening leading to the root of the wis- 
dom tooth ; pus had escaped from the aperture erer since, until she 
consulted me ; with difficulty I examined the mouth, as the attach- 
ment between the cheek and the maxillary bone was so strong, that I 
could not see the tooth, but felt distmctly with my forefinger a pro- 
truding edge, from alveolar border of the left wisdom tooth. I re- 
commended extraction of stump, and she brought her medical adviser, 
who suggested the romoval of the posterior molar, it being carious. I 
objected not, but told him candidly it was not the exciting cause, but 
should be happy to remove it, if he desirod it. He expressed his wish 
and I readily extracted it ; and by doing so, I was enabled most 
easily to use my elevator, and remove the embedded stump, whidi 
had at its apex a morbid growth of flesh. From the day I removed 
the tooth, no return of purulent dischai^ has occurred from the fistijt- 
lous opening in the cheek, and, a fortnight afier the operation, she 
was quite well. Of course, a disfiguring mark will fbr ever remain 
in her cheek. 

Gasb 2.^ a nurse aged sixty presented herself, with a tumour on 
the inside of the left cheek, corresponding with space between upper 
and lower wifldom teeth ; on examining it I found it to be hard and of 
an irritable growth, suspicious in character, with an ichorous discharge, 
rather flattened, and size of a small chesnut ; it had been several 
times cauterized with caustic without benefit. I inspected the teeth, 
and as I conjectured, found the cause to be, a constant habit she had 
contracted of biting the inside of the cheek during mastication. Upon 
examination, I found the upper wisdom tooth jagged on its outer sur- 
fitce ; I extracted it, applied freely the cupri. sulph. to the tumour, 
and repeated the same three times afterwards at an interval of feur 
days apart, ordering j ar gargle for the mouth of tincture of baik, 
rhatany, pellitory and bornx. About a fortnight afterwards there 
was no vestige of tumefaction. 

Casb 3.— About twelvemonths ago, a young lady presented her- 
self with a mouth anything but redolent of the civet. On inspection, 
I found the set of teeth free from disease, not so the gums, which 
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were of a bluish tint, readily made to bleed, in an indolent state, 
with a collection of tartar and thin pus around the neck of almost 
every tooth, burrowing under the gums encircling the teeth. My 
first plan was to scarify the gums unsparingly, and make them bleed 
fireely ; then remove the tartar from around each tooth, touch the 
gums afterwards with the cupri. sulph. and rinse the mouth with 
strong solution of alum, tincture of iNEurk, rhatany and pellitory ; the 
same treatment to be continued for some time, with the exception of 
the sulphate of copper, which ought to be repeated each week for 
about three or four applications. I have had numbers of yeiy bad 
cases all give way to a similar treatment ; it is evidently a species 
of scorbutis of the gums, causing local derangement, offensive breath, 
and if allowed to continue, might create further disturbance to the 
general health. I remain. 

Your obedient servant, 

Jamis T. Kseni, 
Btmhpte Sur^Mety formerly 
ffauae-Sufyem to /Sir. Oeofye'o Hospital. 



OUB FIRST VOLUME. 

This Number of the Quarterly Journal of Dental Science 
completes our First Volume. 

As we think a custom adopted by some Journalists — 
that of praising themselves, is one ** more honoured in the 
breach than the observance/' we shall leave it to our rea* 
ders to draw their own conclusions as to the manner in which 
we have discharged our duty. We shall merely ask them to 
take a retrospective glance — ^to look at our opening address 
in the first Number, and the series of Editorial Articles and 
Professional Papers which have followed our pre£sitory ob- 
servations, and then decide whether or not we have fulfilled 
every promise made by us at starting. At the time our first 
Number appeared, the Dental Profession was in a state of 
angry division, and divided into disorganized sections ; and 
not only sectional, but worse — ^personal feeling was rife 
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amongst its Members. Individual abuse — ^the imputation of 
base motives, and even anonymous scunUity — ^had become a 
matter of course amongst a no small body of those who were 
prominently before the public, as the champions of Dental 
Independence. Some of the most eminent practitioners had 
been accused of fiJsehood, hypocrisy &a by the parties con- 
tending, because they had differed in opinion fix>m one or the 
other, as the case might be. Well, we resolved to do what we 
could, to put an end to such disgraceful conduct We enter- 
tained a very decided conviction, that a mistake had been 
made by some leadings members of the profession, in the plan of 
reform which they had adopted; but we were not unmindful 
that men may be mistaken without being corrupt. These 
gentlemen, too, were entitled to adopt that course which they 
thought best calculated to effect the object in view. On the 
other hand, the duty of their opponents was to reduce their 
number, to combat their doctrines, and expose the fidlacies 
in their reasoning. Such a course was fair on both sides; and 
the soundest reasoners would naturally be the successful oppo- 
nents. But personal abuse would not be among their wea- 
pons, as more likely to benefit their enemies than themselves. 

These being our sentiments with respect to " the style 
abusive,'' we promised that no personal attack should appear 
in our Journal We rejoice to say that we have our oppo- 
nents' testimony to the fact, that we have scrupulously k^t 
our pledge : and it gives us equal satis&ction to say that we 
have received similar treatment from all our oontemporarie& 

We, likewise, promised to supply our readers with a wdl 
digested series of papers on professional matters, surgical and 
mechanical. Thanks to a number of able practitioners, to 
whom we tender our most grateful acknowledgments, we 
have in this department also been able to keqp £uith with 
the profession. 

We stated that our Journal should be educational The 
papers to which we have just referred, together with the tran- 
sactions of the College, so fiilly reported in our pages, are 
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-we venture to think, a sufficient evidence that we are 
sensible of the vital importance of dental pupils acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the profesaon in its higher branches, 
aad of the dental practitioners of the empire being kept 
OAi oourant with all discoveries and improvements in dental 
scienca 

It shall be our endeavour to make each succeding num- 
ber better than its predecessor, and thus to continue to 
merit the good opinion with which the press, both at home 
and abroad, has been pleased to honour us. 



THE COLLEGE OF DENTISTS OF ENGLAND, 
AND THE ODONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Before these pages can be submitted to our readers, the Mem- 
bers of the College of Dentists of England will have received 
a code of propositions, the result of deliberations which have 
been going on between the Councils of the College of Dentists 
of England, and the Odontological Society, on the all-impor- 
tant subject of amalgamating the two Societies. We con- 
gratulate the profession most sincerely, that thus far there is 
every probability of its being represented by a united body 
of practitioners, and that hereafter we may hope to see en- 
rolled beneath one standard, every respectable dentist in the 
three Eingdoma The College of Dentists was instituted 
with the intention of offering the means of education to the 
younger members of the profession — to be in feet, the recog- 
nized medium for obtaining that knowledge which was felt 
by aU to be necessary, in order that the future dentist might 
become a thoroughly quaUjSed person ; and we are gratified 
to find, that whatever changes are proposed, this vital, fun- 
da/me7Ual principle remains unaltered. 

We trust that the Members of the College will attend 
the Meeting to be called on the 8th of January next, with 
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a full determinaiioii to give the sabject their most seiions 
attention, and dedde upon the measure with the strictest 
impartiality. Let ua not forget that on the occasion in ques- 
tion, an opportunity will be offered to cement the interests 
of the profession by a common tie, and, that such an event 
will most probably not occur again. Those who have la- 
boured so indefiiitigably in connection with either Sodety, 
cannot reasonably be regarded as likely to continue their 
labours '' ad i/nfinUv/m ;" and we feel bound to conclude, 
that should these proposals be dealt with in any other than 
the most liberal way, there will be a declension on the part 
of many, whose services and aid the profession should strive 
to retain. For obvious reasons we do not specify these pro- 
positions in detail, but we sincerely trust that shortly afker 
the date of this Meeting, the Dentists of Great Britain and 
Ireland may be represented by one Institution, let it be 
called by whatever name it may. 



DENTISTS APPOINTED TO PUPLIC CHARITIES 

In another part of the present number of our Journal wiU 
be found a list of Dental Officers appointed to some of our 
leading and opulent public charities in the metropolis. Un- 
doubtedly those who have supplied that deficiency in the 
medical staff of a public charity, deserve the support of the 
public at large ; for it must not be tolerated that the afflict- 
ed poor, who are obliged to apply to such institutions, in 
order to obtain relief from diseases of the teeth, shall be 
quietly and systematically handed over for experiment to 
the inexperienced hands of ordinary medical students, whose 
skiU in the pathological, or operative knowledge of den- 
tal science, is even more limited than their acquaintance 
with anatomy and physiology. Why not, we may fairly 
ask, let these young gentlemen exercise their practical 
skill and matured professional judgment upon the eye or 
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the ear ? These are specialities in most medical institutions, 
and professed aurists and occulists are appointed to take 
charge of them ; but if medical pupils can be intrusted Mrith 
the treatment of the teeth, we really cannot discover why 
the eye and ear may not be committed to their charga 
Surely, if it is necessary to appoint an officer for the organ of 
hearing, and another for the organ of sight, it is of equal, if 
not greater importance, to appoint one for the dental organs, 
which are of so much importance as regards our general 
health. 

Moreover, are not the diseases of the ear, and nervous 
affections of the eyes, frequently dependant upon the dental 
organs ? Let us reflect how many nervous affections of the 
ears and eyes, not to speak of the jaws, are traceable to the 
teeth ; and how many surgical operations are annually per- 
formed upon various parts of the human frame, which might 
have, in numerous cases, been avoided, if the patients had 
had the advice and assistance of a competent dentist in 
the earlier stage of the disease. 

The operating surgeon of any public institution would 
not in any way lower his dignity, or blunt the edge of his 
operating knife, by consulting one of the specUdiata attached 
to his institution, unless, indeed, an operation conducted by 
the medical staff of an hospital, with all '^ the pride, 
pomp and circimistance," usual on such occasions, carries 
with it more eclat than a cure effected by a more simple 
process. 

We have been led to these remarks, as regards our Me- 
tropolitan Hospitals, from an occurrence to which, on two 
previous occasions, we directed professional attention. We 
allude to the gross insult said to have been offered to the 
profession at large, and in a still greater degree to the bene- 
volent supporters of public charities, and medical students, 
by a proceeding at the London Hospital, where (if report 
speaks truly,) the Dentist had been dismissed, and the Bid- 
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Ur promoted to his office, -with the right of oontiiimng paar 
try duty. 

The opinions so prominently set forth in the oolnmnB of 
this Journal, have been re-echoed by the daily and weekly press 
throughout the country. This has had its wholesome effect 
with the ruling powers at this Hospital, resulting in the ap- 
pointment of a gentleman, well qualified, we believe, to fill 
this important office. So fiir then, as regards this Instituti- 
on, nothing further can be wished for ; but there are other 
charities in this metropolis to which no dental officer is at- 
tached. These charities are daily putting forth, by advertise- 
ment, solemn appeals to the public for aid and support for the 
afflicted poor. They have their Physicians, Surgeons, and 
Occulists, &c, but no mention is made of any '^Dental Officer." 
Such a neglect on the part of the governors of any charitable 
institution, calls for the marked disapprobation of their sup- 
porters, and richly deserves the withdrawal of all contribu- 
tions until such an officer is appointed. 



DENTAL DISPENSARIES AND MEDICAL 

CHARITIES. 
Under the above heading we have observed several letters 
in Ths La/ncet, upon this important subject ; but our espe- 
cial attention has been recently directed to two :— one 
signed " A Oovemor of a London Hospital" the other 
*' Stamford Felce,"^ 

Now as the " Oovemor" is a mere nom depVwme, and the 
name of the hospital is not given, we must infer, judging fiiom 
the writer's tone, style, and conclusions, that he is a " Medi- 
cal Practitioner," and, perhaps, well up in his anatomy, phy- 
siology, and theoretical surgery ; but we much question 
whether, judging fi-om his observations in the following let- 
ter (italics our own), whether his pupilage at the hospital 
has taught him the mechanical part of his profession, and 

* 5*60 page 469. 
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made him a practical surgeon ; for we contend, that in ope- 
rative surgery it is not merely a theoretical and anatomical 
acquaintance with the parts that is required, but a thorough 
practical knowledge how to use the instruments when placed 
in the surgeon's hands. Hence it is how few in this large me* 
tropolis are really operative surgeons, in the true sense of the 
term« The same observations hold good as regards the den- 
tal profession, in the distinction between the mere theorist 
and the practical dentist. 

We even go the length of concurring heartily in the ob- 
servation of a very able writer, that '* no art is complete, 
unless another art, that of constructing the tools, and fitting 
them for the purposes of the work, is embodied in if This 
we believe to be sound doctrine ; and if it is, the purely 
operative qualifications of a sui'geon, or those of a dentist, 
must necessarily be dependent on the general principles of 
mechanics. 

It is more than probable we should have permitted 
these letters to have passed, had they appeared in the ordi- 
nary public journals, but as they have been published in one of 
our medical periodicals, we feel called on to notice them, inas- 
much as some of the observations of the writers (such as 
those upon stopping and extracting teeth) might lead other 
tyros in the medical profession to embrace fallacies in which 
they largely indulge. 

The " Oovemor" says — " Again, stopping teeth is not 
more diflBlcult than extraction/' Indeed I We should very 
much like to put the " Oovemor" by the side of a dentist's 
chair, providing him with all the suitable instruments and 
gold foil, and then see him illustrate his theory. Were he 
even under such favourable circumstances kept without food 
imtil he had divided and scientifically stopped with gold six 
coTicave lateral openings in the incisor teeth, we much 
question whether the " Governor" would not find out, to the 
detriment of his digestive organs and his physical strength, 
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that he had mistaken his vocation, and that dentistry on 
paper, and the practice of the dental art, are very different 
things. So much for the ** Oovemor." 

And now for " Stamford Felce." This gentleman un- 
questionably has a much higher opinion of our calling 
than the ** Oovemor" We quite agree with him that 
the poor should have their teeth preserved. He refers 
to " over-worked officers and zealous students" at some 
of our medical institutions, and to a serious oversight, 
for which managers expose themselves to well-merited 
censure. The afflicted poor should not be left to the stu- 
dents or to an over-worked officer ; and establishments 
in which this is done, deserve no public support The 
time is &st approaching, when no medical staff at any medical 
charity will be complete without a dentist — ^public attention 
is being directed to this, and the public will soon leam to 
appreciate the institutions to which their benevolence should 
be directed Moreover, it is said to be in contemplation to 
establish a '' Dental Hospital" upon a large scale ; in which 
case dental pupils will be thoroughly taught their profession 
under competent professors. Such an institution, would at 
once prevent the sad occurrences to which Mr. F£LC£ refers, 
and we have no hesitation in saying, a large amount of pub- 
lic support would be directed to such an institution, and 
much human suffering be prevented. 

In such an establishment a competent dentist would of 
course be appointed as professor. Students would thus be 
sure to have their profession taught them in a scientific 
manner, and the poor suffering from diseases of the teeth 
should no longer be exposed to the frightful risks to which, 
in many instances, they are now every day subjected. 

The two letters to which we have more particularly re- 
ferred will be found in another part of our journal, under 
the heading " Miscellaneous." 
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THE DENTAL PROFESSION AND THE PHARMA- 

CEUTICAL JOURNAL. 

The Pha/rrruiceutical Jourrud, with a didness that is posi- 
tively aTmiHJTig, persists in stupidly mistaking, or pretending 
to mistake, the motives which actuated the gentlemen who 
founded the College of Dentists. Our cotemporary, who is 
evidently brimful of hard words, and these, too, of not the 
most elegant selection, informs his readers that the promoters 
of the College of Dentists had an o^vjection to be a '' ftmgoid 
excrescence, on the College of Surgeons.'' Now, ** fimgoid 
excrescence" is undoubtedly a vigorous phrase, and the editor 
of the FfuiTmaceutioaZ evidently imagines it to be, in this 
case, a conclusive one. So it might be, too, though rather 
an ugly compound, if it had applicability here : but as used 
by our learned cotemporaiy it is simple nonsense. Perhaps he 
knows it is, but thinks it good enough for his pharmaceutical 
friends, whose able management of their Society has been 
made so manifest by recent proceedings in the Law Courts. 
The late Mr. O'ConneU used to tell a bar joke, with which, 
perhaps, the Editor of the Pharmaceutical Jov/mal may be 
familiar, and from which he may have derived the idea 
that nonsense has more force than good reasoning, under 
certain circumstances. The story was, that the cele- 
brated Curran, when on one occasion addressing the jmy 
for a prisoner, exclaimed — " Gentlemen of the Jury, do not 
be led away by the dark oblivion of a brow." " Why, 
Curran," interposed a brother barrister, " that is nonsense." 
" Of course it is," rejoined the renowed wit ; " but anything 
is good enough for a jury." We are afraid our " fungoid 
excrescence" friend is treating his clients after Curran's plan ; 
but if not, it is rather hard of him to blame a number of 
gentlemen for not wishing to become what he so elegantly 
expressea 

However, the assertion has no more foundation than 
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the Editor's other " fact'' — ^namely, that the dentists who 
established the College, were persons '' whose attention had 
been directed to the mechanical rather than the surgical 
department" We had, indeed, thought that this latter 
allegation had passed into the r^on of the moribund, and 
become, what our erudite Mend of the PhjarrnacetdicaX 
would, perhaps, call, a ^' fungoid excrescence" on the argu- 
ments of the opponents of the College. 

The College of Dentists has, since its establishment, 
devoted so much attention to the surgical part of the pro- 
fession — ^that department has been the subject of so many 
lectures, papers, and discussions — ^that the Council has, more 
than once, been charged with giving it an undue pre-emi- 
nence. What our contemporary means by " the other side 
of the Rubicon," as his classical allusion is put in the article 
before us, we cannot very clearly see ; but this composition 
proves one thing to demonstration — ^that the Rubicon be- 
tween '^ fudge" and sound reason is too wide for even the 
fire of such heavy metal as a '' fungoid excrescence." 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



DENTAL MEMORANDA. 

By T. PuBLAKD, Dentist, Phil. Dr. Suigeon-Dentist to the Mesmeric 

Tnfiraiary. 

Contimued from page 346. 



^^ Public Advbbtisbb, March 1738. 

'< To the Nobility &c. of Great-Britain. 

*^ Bignor Gbimaldi, who some time since resided in this City, 
famed for his agreeable Dbntbipicb Powdbb, which has given great 
satis&ction to most of the Nobility in England, who haye made use 
of it, with an Italian Sponge prepared for that purpose ; it cleaning 
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and whitening the Teeth to perfection, and entirely dischaiging all 
Symptoms of the Scurrey, without hurting the gums, which Brushes 
are apt to do. 

*^ Also for his Balsamick Tincture, which fastens loose Teeth in a 
yeiy extraordinary manner, did, at his departure, communicate in 
Friendship the Secret of his remedies unto Gborqb Lake only, the 
Author of this Adyertisement, by whom they are fidthfiilly prepared, 
and continued to be sold, at the places following 

At One Shilling eaek^ and the Sponge Sixpence^ 
At Mr. John Lake's, Haberdasher of Hats, between the Temple- 
gates ; Mr. WoodfiiU, Jun. At the Rose and Crown, &cing the Pump, 
in Little Britain ; and at the Authors House in Middle-Temple- Lane, 
oyer against the (General Post-Offiee near Temple-Bar, London. 

Qi\rote.-*Sig. Grimaldi, was Grand&ther to the Celebrated Clown, 

Joe Orimaldi.]] 



** Daily AnyBBTiBBB. 
" 1752. 



*^ This is to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and others, that 
PAUL JULLION^ Operator for the Teeth, 

^ At the Two Heade in Caventry-Sireet^ between Piccadilly and 

Zetceeter-Fieldey 

«< UATH by his own Art and Inyention, improyed by a long series 
" of Practice and Experience, as well at Home as Abroad, ac- 
quired such sldll. Dexterity and Perfection, in Making, fitting and 
setting of Artificial Teeth ; as neyer yet hath been equalled, not eyen 
by the most celebrated Foreign Dentists; since it was failing of 
success in his own case, on reiterated Trials, with the ablest of all 
Nations, that first gaye rise to his inyenting and perfecting an Art, 
too frequently necessary to Mankind ; tho' it has unfortunately hither- 
to been so bunglingly and uselessly attempted by others, as to dis- 
courage many firom applying for relief which they may now be as- 
sured by his assistance effectually to find ; As he not only makes and 
firmly sets firom one single tooth to any number that is wanting, in 
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the Fore or Side part of the Month, but also complete half-eets, 
(where not a Stump remains in the MixiUa, or Jaw) and entire whole 
sets (where not a Stump or Tooth is remaining more in the Mouth ;) 
which effectually serye every use of natural ones ; either in Mastica- 
tion (allowed by all Physicians essential to Digestion and Healtii) or 
in distinct Pronunciation, and the graceful ornament of the Month ; 
preventing Rheums and scorbutick Defluxions on the Oums, and being 
at the same time a Preservation and actual support to the remaining 
natural ones ; it has been satis&ctorily found true, that he has suc- 
ceeded in such Cases as the most eminent Operators (of all Coun- 
tries) have no less expensively than vainly attempted. 

" He sets his artificial teeth without the least pain, as firm as 
Natural ones (from the most beautiful of which, they are not to be 
distinguished) ; most successfully fiistening them on one or more 
stumps of decayed or broken Teeth, without putting the Patient to 
the Pain or expence of having them drawn : He fiswtens loose Teeth 
directly, and preserves them in if sound, and the Gums not too much 
consumed by the Scurvy, in which case he draws them with as little 
pain as possible, substituting immediately fine Artificial ones in th^ 
Place ; He fills up, and thereby preserves hollow Teeth finom decay- 
ing fiuther, and prevents their affecting the breath ; furred and foul 
Teeth, scaled and cleaned to the greatest nicety and Perfection : This 
Operation is recommended to all that have otherwise a good Set of 
Teeth, as the only means to preserve their Breath sweet, their Gums 
sound, their Teeth entire, fast and white, so necessary to form the 
agreeable in either sex ; whoever plemes to come or send to him, will 
be sure of meeting with full Satisfaction on moderate Tenns. 

*' All Gentlemen of the &culty of Medicine, who will be plea- 
sant to recommend him, shall on intimating their pleasure, have 
ocular Demonstration of everything here advanced. 

*^f^ But to prevent any further fruitless Application of his 
Materials, Labour and Pains, as also the loss of time (still more pre- 
cious to him and the well-meaning public), he will for the future, 
undertake no Operations in Artificial Teeth, unless half the Money 
agreed to be paid for them, be deposited in his hands at the time they 
are bespoke. 

[This worthy was too clever to live long, and when he was 
gathered to his fathers, a very pretty quarrel took place beween his 
Widow and a Mr. Bellejean ; of which more anon.^ 
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** MoBNiNO Post, 1752 

" L E G G E , 

** Pbrfumbr and Snufpman, 

<* At the Civet'Caty near the Admiralty- OJice^ Charing-Croee^ 
^^ Begs leave to inform the Nobility and Gentry, 

" THAT the only true original Dblbsoot's Opiatb and Tincturwi 
' (from the Genuine receipt) for the Tbbth and Gnus, has these 
words, on the Seal of each Pot, or Bottle, yiz. By Lbbzb and Co. 
and be well assured, all others are Counterfeits, and an imposition on 
the Public. 



DENTAL DISPENSARIES AND MEDICAL CHARITIES. 

The fcUowing Two Lettere are extracted from the Lancbt, and are 

those referred to in page 456. 

I read with much interest in Thb Lancbt of October dlst of the 
opening of a Dental Dispensary. No doubt this institution supplies 
a real want. The poor, who cannot pay a dentist, cannot expect the 
parish doctor to stop teeth or supply the place of lost ones. They 
must therefore go without, suffering the loss of tooth after tooth, 
and the consequent dyspepsia and other maladies which come upon 
them, unfit them for work and shorten their lives, without the means 
of obtaining relief, and often without knowing what is the cause of 
their sufferings. The extent of this evil amongst the poor is very 
great : probably, half the poor, both men and women, who have 
attained forty years of age, are unable, from loss of teeth, to masti- 
cate their food. Unless, therefore, they could establbh amongst 
themselves '* tooth clubs," on the principle of benefit clubs, which is 
not likely, they cannot obtain artificial teeth without ^the aid of 
some institution like this* Medical writers and medical practi- 
tioners should bear in mind the position they hold in the body 
politic, and the whole duties they owe to it ; and should well con- 
sider the effect and tendency of all their proceedings, not only 
upon themselves, but also upon the nation. For example, it is 
the fashion of the day to found endless dispensaries, &c., some 
general, others for special diseases. This may serve the pur- 
pose of Mr. A., or Dr. B., who want to get into practice, or to 
become noted for some speciality, or to write after their names 
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** surgeon to such and such a dispenBary/' (I hare been one myself) ; 
but what is its effect upon the community ? What benefit to the 
public is proposed by haying so many dispensaries ? Who are they 
to help ? — ^those who cannot pay, or those who can ? For those who 
cannot there is the parish doctor, and, in extraordinary cases and 
accidents, the great hospitals. For those who can pay, there are but 
too many private practitioners, quite ready to physic the lesser patients 
at the cheapest rate; and for these, again, when they can pay 
no longer, or in case of extraordinary illness, there are the great 
hospitals. There is a class between, whose medical wants are partly 
supplied by benefit clubs, partly by hospitals. Yet still new dispoti- 
saries spring up, and the great hospitals, to keep pace, admit out- 
patients without letters of recommendation ! 

What is the effect of all this upon the people ? Why, they find 
that they never need make provision for the future as regards medical 
attendance, seeing they can always get it for asking. What need, 
then, to subscribe to a benefit dub ? What need to save a little 
money to pay a doctor ? What need to be provident ? They noay 
squander their cash at pleasure, and, when ill, walk to the nearest 
hospital for advice and medicine, and demand it as a right. Such num- 
bers do this, that many who can well afford to pay become out-patients 
instead, thinking themselves unnoticed in the crowd. I have seen 
them, and noted them by scores — aye, and prescribed for them. And 
still, as the dispensaries multiply, the crowds of applicants increase ; 
and so they will increase ad infiniiwn. The supply forced upon the 
public, creates k corresponding demand, which wiU grow to any ex- 
tent, without the least reference to the necessities of the community. 
Every hospital and dispensary boasU of the increasing numbers of its 
applicants. Is this a healthy moral tone of the lower ranks of society ? 
Are the tendencies thus imparted sound and salutary ones ? Gan we 
estimate their ultimate effects ? or do the subscribers and benefiictors 
to the charities ever inquire into these points. 

And for ourselves, as medical men, do we not see how undignifi- 
ed it is thus to thrust our unasked-fbr services upon the public ? Can 
we not discern the signs of the times ? Do we not note how every- 
where the lower orders take as a right, without thanks, and as if they 
were doing us a fiivour, our gratmtous services ? And, finally, is not 
the medical profession, which includes some worthy stmggling mem • 
bers, wronged of many thousands annually by this and other methods 
of giving advice gratis ? 
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Do not let us lend ounelvet, even for present self-benefit, to this 
mischievous system. Let us exercise some self-control ; and when 
8 new institution is proposed, let us see whether the want it is in- 
tended to relieve may not be amply, or if not so, partially provided 
for, by machinery already in existence. For example, with regard to 
dentistry. Several of the large hospitals have surgeon-dentists on 
their staff, so the poor are not in this respect wholly unprovided for. 
Again^ Mopping teeth is not more difficult than extraction. Mag Pot 
the teeth ofViepoor be stopped^ at wdl as extracted^ for smaU charges ? 
And may they not be encouraged and advised to have this done, in- 
stead of waiting till toothach comes, and so losing their teeth ? A 
little foresight and trouble on the part of both patient and practitioner 
would thus prevent all this loss of teeth and the consequent evils ; and 
the inculcation, at all available opportunities, both by medical and 
dental practitioners, of proper care of the teeth, would render unne- 
cessary a multiplication of dental dispensaries. 



The subject of Dental Dispensaries is indeed one that demands 
the attention and support, both of the profession and of the public, 
and I am glad to see that you are amongst the first to recognise its 
importance, and to advocate its claims. It may appear to some, that 
the loss of a tooth or two, to a poor man, cannot be a matter of much 
consequence to himself, much less to the public at large, and that we 
are indeed carrying our charitable operations a little too far ; but the 
fiict is, that comparatively few know the wholesale manner in which 
teeth are removed at our metropolitan hospitals and dispensaries ; but 
those who do will agree with me, that if we do not endeavour to check 
this, merely as a means of improving the appearance of the lower 
classes (and even this should have some weight with us), still we 
ought to do it as a means of preventing disease ; for I am sure, from 
repeated observation, that the loss, as well as the unsound and un- 
healthy state of the teeth, is a prolific and constant cause of disease, 
not only local, but of the various forms of dyspepsia, and a whole 
host of other diseases, of which dyspepsia is but the precursor. 

Toothdrawing, as carried on at our different medical charities, is 
generally a most barbarous proceeding ; it either falls to the lot of an 
already overworked officer^ or to ang zealous students who mag chance 
to have a taste/or dental surgetg^ and who seem to have an idea, that 
strength of arm (or nerve^ as they generally describe it), is the chief 
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requisite fi>r a good operator ; and I have frequently seen a man tin- 
ging away at a tooth, with the first instrument which came to hit 
hand, right or wrong, much in the same manner in which he would 
take out a rusty and hent nail from a tough board, caunng the po<Mr 
sufferer an agony of pun, while the result is sometimes the ex- 
tr ction of the tooth, sometimes the firacture of it, and occasionally 
the removal of a good-sised poftion of the alveolar process ; whereas, 
with a proper instrument in the hands of a man who understands 
what he is doing, extraction is at all times a safe, and seldom a 
Tery painful operation. But, after all, this is the minor advantage 
to be deriyed ; the principal object is to prmrm the teeth, and as 
much as possible to render serrioeable those in which caries has 
made its appearance. 

For two years during which I held an appointment at the Weston 
General Dispensary, the ayenge number of teeth extracted was near- 
ly three hundred per month, or about three thousand fiye hundred per 
annum ; certainly a great proportion of these were the deciduous 
teeth of children ; but of the remaining number I can safely affinn 
that, had time and care been devoted to them, at least one thotuamd 
might haye been presenred and rendered useful. To tell the poor 
patient this, and to bid him go to a dentist, is merely to mock at his 
sufferings, without affording him relief, and therefore extraction is the 
only altematiye under existing circumstances. 

As you yery justly obsenre, the expense attending these dental 
dispensaries would be but small ; the i^atest expenditure in these 
cases is time ; and I haye no doubt but that there will be plenty of 
good men in this branch of the profession forthcoming, who are willing 
to deyote some portion of their time to the relief of their poorer 
neighbours. 

REVIEWS. 

The Microscope, its History, CoTislmctioifiy cmd ApplicaUarL 
By Jabez Hogo, Esq. ; Third Edition, 600 pages. Bout- 
ledge & Co. London. 

Mr. Jabez Hogg has for several years held a very high posi- 
tion as a practical microscopist, and the results of his investi- 
gations, he has from time to time published in unmistakeable 
and readable language : judging from the appearance of the 
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third edition of his work, it must have received a Earopean 
reputation, both as regards the public and the medical 
profession. 

It is, however, to the present edition we would direct the 
especial attention of the members of our own profession, 
inasmuch, as the author has devoted very many pages to the 
microscopical structure of the teeth — a subject he treated 
most ably before the Members of the College of Dentists, in 
a series of lectures, illuskated with diagrams, and which 
have been fully reported in this JoumaL In these lectures, 
important truths were brought before the Members of the 
College — ^the cobwebs of worn out, though hitherto-accepted 
theories, were satisfiMstorily controverted and '^ shelved/' 
Mr. Hogg proved to demonstration that the simple application 
of the microscope had at last become a practical and valuable 
adjunct to the true investigation of our own particular science. 
Those who had longed for satis£su^ry investigation, felt that 
the plain and simple explanations given in these lectures, 
indicated a direct road by which they might arrive at sci- 
entific truth, and its practical results. It is only within the 
last few years the microscope has been heard of, and as for 
its practical application and uses, the science was confined to 
a limited few, who merely published the results of their re. 
searchea Now such publication was most praiseworthy ; 
but still the practical application was a privilege of the few. 
We all gulped down '^ Researches," and liberally swallowed 
the " powers of magnitude," as if they were so many 
" natives,'' never of course presuming to venture upon a con- 
troversy with one skilled and learned in microscopical inves- 
tigation. Owing, however, to the force of circumstances 
attending the social and liberal movements of our profession, 
the uses of the microscope are now within the reach of the 
most humble member of our profession. He can now, by 
the aid of such a work as this before us, read and investigate 
for himself, and can moreover practically test and judge the 
scientific investigations of others. This alone is a step in the 
right direction to raise our profession to that atoitua to which 

we contend it is lustly entitled. It is to the author of 
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this work, the profession and the public are indebted for a 
cheap and weU-digested mannal of microecopic investigation, 
which cannot fail to make the subject one of universal 
interest ; and, although the present edition is brought out 
at a lower price than either of the former ones, the author 
hafi added many valuable wood cuts upon the structure of 
the teeth. 

As evidence of what we have said in reference to the 
additions to this book, as regards tooth structure, we will 
quote from page 567 of the work : 

** The teeth of man and of most of the higher animals are 
oomposed of three different substances, Dentvne (known as 
ivory in the tusk of the elephant), Ena/md and Cem&ntwm, 
or crusta petrosa. These are variously disposed, according to 
the purposes which the tooth is to serve : in man the whole 
crown of the tooth is covered with enamel ; its root or fang 
is covered with cementum, whilst the substance or body of 
the tooth is composed of dentine. 

*' In the human subject, two sets of teeth are developed, 
the milk and permanent : the first are formed from one set 
of bulbs, which in time shrink, and let the teeth fall out ; 
the permanent set is then produced fit)m new bulbs, situated 
by the side of the old ones. Blandin was the first to point 
out that the teeth are developed in the mucous membrane, in 
a similar way to hair and naila Other observers have been 
led to the same conclusion ; and, more lately. Professor 
Goodsir demonstrated that the teeth are first formed in 
grooves of the mucous membrane, and subsequently con- 
verted into closed sacs by a process of involution, and that 
their final adhesion to the jaw is a compaiutively late part of 
the proces& It is now generally conceded that teeth belong 
to i^e Tnuco-dermoid, and not to the periosteal, series of 
tissues ; that, instead of standing in dose relation to the 
endoHskeleton, they are part of the dermal, or exo-ekeleton ; 
their true analogues being the hair, and some other epidermic 
appendages. Professor Huxley has proved that although 
teeth are developed in two ways, these are mere varieties of 
the same mode in the animal kingdom. In the first, which 
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fig. \.~-ToiAh FVrmalki*. 

I. A sectioB of a catp of tlie posterior molar, upper jaw of a fata*. 
The inner outline repreaenta it before the addition of acetic acid — the 
oatCT' afterwarda, when Naamyth's memliTuie g is seen laised up in folds : 
/, the enamel organ ; a, Ibe dentine. The centnl portion is filled up 
with pulp. 2. Edge of the pulp of a molar cuep, showing the first rudi- 
ment of the dentine, commencing in a perft-ctly transparent layer be- 
tween thenaclei of the pulp and the memhrana prtformaliwi. 3. Na>- 
mjth's menibiano detached from the subjacent enamel by acetio acid. 
4. Hie stellate cells of the enamel-organ. S. Tooth of the frog, acted 
en by dilute hydrochloric acid, so aa to disaolve out the enamel, and free 
Naamyth's membrane. The stmctare of the dentine e ie rendered 
indistinct. At the baw^Nasmyth's membrane ii continaed over tha 
bony suhstance at >, in which the nuclei of the lacuna are viaible. 
(After Huxley). 6. Decalcified tooth structure ; a, the deaUne; 
A, enanel organ ; e, enamel ; d, Nasmyth's membraue. 

may be typified by the mackerel and the frog, tbe pulp is 
never free, but from the first is inclosed within the ctqierile, 
seeming to sink down as &st as it grows. In the other, the 
ptdp projects fi'eely at one period above the surface of the 
mucous membrane, becoming subsequently included within a 
capsule formed by the involution of the latter ; this oocors 
in the hnman subject The skate offers a sort of interme- 
diate stage. 

" The enamd forms a continuoua layer, and invests the 
crown of the tooth ; it is thickest upon the maaticatiog sur- 
hux, and decreases towards the neck, where it usually teiv 
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minatea The external surfiskoe of the enamel appears smooth, 




fig. 2.^-'Tooth itrudurei* 

1. Longitudinal section of superior canine tooth, exhibiting general 
arrangement, contour markings, and slightly magnified. 2 and 3, Por- 
tions of same, highly magnified, shewing the relative position of bone- 
celU, cementum. 2, Dentine fibres, and at 3, the commencement of 
enamel. 4, Dentine fibres decalcified. 6y Nasmyth's membrane sepa- 
rated and the calcareous matter dissolved out with dilute add. 6, CeUa 
of the pulp lying between it and the ivory. ?> A transverse section o^ 
enamel, shewing the sheaths of fibres with the contents removed (mag- 
nified 900 diameters). 

but ifi always marked by delicate elevations and transverse 
ridges, and is covered by a fine membrane (Nasmyth's mem- 
brane), containing calcareous matter : this membrane is se-^ 
parable after the action of hydrochloric add, it then ap» 
pears like a network of areolar tissue, shown in Na 6. 
This is Huxley's calcijied meTnhrana preforrnaivva of the 
whole pulp. Nasmyth says : " In all cases where this oo* 
vering has been removed by means of acid, it has, of course, 
the appearance of a simple membrane, in consequence of the 
earthy deposit having been dissolved out, and the animal 
tissue only remaining. The structure and appearance of the 
covering detached in this manner fi*om the enamel, is the 
same in every respect as that observed in the capsule of the 
unextruded tooth, and consisting, like it, of two layers, 
fibrous externally, and having on its internal surfiu^e the 
peculiar reticulated appearance common to both." 
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** On examining carefully fine sections of several teeth 
under the microscope, I perceived here also/' observes Nas- 
myth, *' that the structure in question was continuous with 
the crueta petroaa of the fang of the tootL"' 

'' The enamel has a fibrous bluish aspect, is very brittle, 
and is much harder than the other dentinal structures ; it ia, 
indeed, so hard, that it strikes fire with steel ; if an attempt 
is made to cut it without the application of water to keep it 
cooled down, it bums with an ammoniacal odour, such as we 
perceive when horse-hoof ui burnt It is composed of prisms, 
about 1 -5000th of an inch in breadth, more or less wavy, and 
transversely striped. Two kinds of bands or stripes are seen 
traversing enamel, the direction of one of which nearly 
coincides with that of the dentine fibres ; the other set of 
stripes indicate the laminated structure of enameL Under 
polarised light, a third set becomes visible, arising fi-om the 
variable inclination of the axes of the fibres to the plane of 
polarisation. The enamel is often traversed by cracks or fis- 
sures, mostly running parallel with one set of the fibres ; 
these are sometimes described as canals, but they resemble 
splits, and are seldom seen in young teeth, it is more likely 
that they are caused by the nature of the food and drink, 
which is taken into the mouth at various degrees of tempe- 
rature ; we can also trace the commencement of disease fix>m 
a fissure in the enameL When a section of the enamel is cut 
obliquely, it has somewhat of a hexagon or six-sided appear- 
ance. The dentine consists of a transparent basement mem 
brane, with alternating layers of calcareous matter, traversed 
by veiy fine branching tubuli, which commence at the pulp 
cavity, and pass up the enameL 

Czermak discovered that the curious appearances of glo- 
bular conglomerate formations in the substance of dentine, 
depend on its mode of <xxl(Afic(Uion and the presence of earthy 
material ; and he attributes the contour lines to the same 
cause. Contour markings vaiy in intensity and nimiber ; 
they are most abundant in the root, and most marked in the 
crown. Vertical sections exhibit them the best. In prepa- 
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ring a specimen, first make the section accurately, then de- 
calcify it by submersion in dilute muriatic add ; then diy it 
and mount in Canada balsam with continued 'heat, so as to 
allow the specimen to soak in the fluid resin for some time 
before it cools. It is a white opacity at the extremity of 
the contour markings that gives the appearance of rings on 
the tooth-fimg. 

" The toothnsubstance appears," says Czermak, '' on its 
inner surface, not as a symmetrical whole, but consisting of 
balls of various diameter, which are fused together into a 
mass with one another in different degrees, and on which the 
dentinal tubes in contact with the germ cavity are termina- 
ted. By reflected light, back-ground illumination, one per- 
ceives this stalactite-like condition of the inner surface of the 
tooth-substance very distinctly, by means of the varied illu- 
mination of the globular elevations, and by the shadows 
which they cast Here one has evidently to do with a stage 
of development of the tooth-substance ; for the older a tooth 
is, the less striking in general are these conditions, and the 
more even is the sur&ce of the wall of the germ cavity. In 
very old teeth considerable unevenness again makes its ap- 
pearance ; these, however, are not globular, but have a dcar 
trised, distorted appearance. It is best to make the prepara- 
tion from a tooth of which the root is not perfectly com- 
pleted. With such preparations, one is readily convinced 
that the groundnsubstanoe of the last-formed layer of the 
tooth-substance appears, at least partly, in the form of ballsy 
which are fused one among another, and with the balls of 
the penultimate layers ; and one also perceives that in general 
tlieir diameter becomes less and less, somewhat in the form 
of a point, towards the periphery of the tootK-substanoa 
To obtain specimens, procure a tooth of which the £uig is 
half-grown ; then introduce the point of a penknife into its 
open extremity, and scraping the inner surface, detach small 
portions, which exhibit the globules admirably. 

The cementum is the cortical layer of osseous tissue, 
forming an outer coating to the fangs, which it sometimes 
cements together. It commences as a very thin layer at the 
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part where the enamel oecuses, and increases in thickness to- 
wards the ends of the &nga Its internal surface is inti- 
mately united with the denttTie ; and in many teeth it would 
appear as if the earliest determined arrangement of the fibres 
of the dentine started from the carialicidi, as they radiate 
from the lacunae in the cement. The interlacunar layer is 
often striated, and exhibits a laminated structure : sometimes 
it appears sa if Haversian canals were running in a perpen- 
dicular direction to the pulp cavity. The canalicidi often- 
times run out into numerous branches, connecting one with 
another, and anastomosing with the ends of the dentine fibrea 
The thick layers of cement which occur in old teeth show 
immense quantities of aggregated lacunae of an irregular and 
elongated form. Professor Owen believes that by age the 
pulp ceases to produce or nourish the dentine : it then be- 
comes converted into osteo- dentine, and thereby the layer of 
crusta is so much increased as often to fill up the pulp cavity 
of the tooth. Professor Simmonds assures us that this is not the 
case in the Herbivora. For instance, in the horse, the oblitera- 
tion of the cavity is gradually effected by an increased for- 
mation of dentine ; and this is not supplanted by an abnor- 
mal, or diseased growth, as would be the case were the pulp 
to become ossified, but as the pulp diminishes, so is the sup- 
ply of nutriment to the tooth lessened, and at length entirely 
cut off from the interior. " To provide for the vitality of 
the tooth, under these circumstances, the crusta increases in 
quantity on the fang, at the eaypense of the perfedLy-forToed 
deTitine, which is lying in immediate contact with its inner 
surfitca Through the medium of the canals in the crusta» 
which open on its borders, the tooth now draws its nourish- 
ment from the bloodvessels of the socket ; and thus it con- 
tinues, long after the obliteration of its pulp cavity, to serve 
all the purposes, as a part of the living organisnt^' 

We most cordially recommend all those of our readers 
who feel a scientific interest in their profession, and the ad- 
vancement of dental science, to provide themselves with a 
copy of this cheap and able work on one of the most won- 
derful of modem instruments 
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On a New Method of Fisamg AHiJicidl Teeth. By J. Mau- 
rice; SuigeoR-Dentist Measra. Piper & Ca, London. 

The anihor's object in publishing his pamphlet, k to make 
known an improvement whereby the osefiilness of an already 
invaluable art may be greatly extended He veiy properly 
observes^ that although the means by whidi artificial teeth 
are supported in the mouth, involves a large amount of 
ingenuity, there are objections whidi have baffled the most 
experienced practitioners to overcome, viz., the unsigfatliness 
and injurious effects of clasps and wires, objections, he 
sayS) which his discovery completely obviates. After giving 
a brief history of artificial teeth, as worn by the Greeks 
and Romans, he gives us the first discoveiy of mineral teeth, 
by Duchatell, a French chemist, of St. Oermaincf, who was 
not himself completely successful, but sought the assistanoe 
of an able dental practitioner, M. Dubois, who, by his 
superior practical knowledge, ultimately produced various spe- 
cimens, and manufactured them for the profession in France. 
The author of this pamphlet details the various me- 
thods employed for inserting artificial teeth, and the 
injuiy to the natural organs — ^fix)m galvanic, mechanical, 
and chemical action. The substitute he gives us, is the ap- 
plication of (we now quote the author's words) " vulcanized 
india rubber, in the form of tubmg, which is drawn over 
the bands in the same manner as a glove covers the fingers, 
a plan at once efficient, simple, and easy, by reason of its 
elasticity : it clings to the fiistenings, adapting itself to their 
form, and is rendered so secure as to prevent its removal by 
accident ; nevertheless, it can be replaced, when required, 
with the greatest fSsunlity. Its substance, and the size of its 
aperture, will, of course, depend on the character of the case ; 
and I have succeeded in obtaining it so small, as to fit tightly 
on the smallest wire used He then proceeds to describe 
the advantages appertaining to its use, such as colour, flexi- 
bility, and softness of the material, which prevents the 
unpleasant jar and pain caused by the pressure and contact 
of metals with the necks of the teeth.'' 
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We are aware, that some of the most eminent dentists 
have often had recourse to the covering of clasps and wires 
with waxed silk, and with gutta percha^ but enclosing them 
in a vulcanized tube of india rubber, we had not before 
heard o£ We question, however, whether the disagreeable 
odour and taste emanating firom this substance, when sub- 
mitted to the temperature of the mouth, will not retard its 
general application, even presuming it to answer all the 
advantages described by the author. 

We much regret, the author should have been so ill-ad- 
vised, as to purchase letters patent : he should, after testing 
his discovery, have at once brought it before the College of 
Dentists, and laid it openly before the precession. The 
practice of obtaining dental patents in this country, has 
been very properly discountenanced by the whole profsssion. 
In £ftct, had the author consulted the published rules, ema- 
nating from both dental societies, he would have learnt the 
feelings entertained by both, as regards patents ; moreover, 
had he inquired, he would soon have ascertained the fate 
of all dental patents in this country. We hope to see that 
our American brethren will follow our example, and dis- 
courage such an exclusive proceeding. 

m 

The Dentist. — ^A Monthly Periodical, devoted to Dental 
Surgery and Mechanics. Published by L. W. Z. 
ScHMEDiCKE, Practical Dentist, Berlin. 

We have received nine numbers of this periodical, from 
which we shall occasionally give our readers extracts. 

There are several original contributions upon Abscess in 
the Antrum, and Anomalous Development of the Wisdom 
Teeth ; Pathological Essays upon the Teeth ; Tumours in 
the Palate ; Fibrous Tumour in the Lower Jaw ; Addi- 
tions to the History of Dental Surgery ; an Indestructi- 
ble Basis for Artificial Teeth ; Case of Fracture of the 
Upper Jaw ; new Method of destroying the Nerves of 
Teeth ; new Method of treating Loose and Tender Teeth ; 
new Mechanical Contrivance for correcting Irregularities of 
the Teeth. 
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Nates of a Lectu/re upon Zoology, By T. Spiceb, LL.D.^ 
M.A. Saimders, Charing CroBa 

Zoology has occupied the attention of some of our greatest 
men of the age — amongst whom we can boast of one who 
follows the profession of a dentist The study of natural 
history has become most important as an element in edu- 
cation, consisting, as it does, of the consideration of those 
physical objects which are constantly before our eyes, and 
which must necessarily engage some portion of our atten- 
tion. Jesse well observes — '^ It has higher claims than 
we assign to it : it leads us to investigate and survey the 
workings and ways of Providence in this world of wonders ; 
and, while it furnishes meditation for the closet of the stu- 
dious, gives to the reflections of the moralizing rambler ad- 
miration and delight'' 11 then we find a Hunter, Owen, 
and a Beever, who have devoted their best energies to the 
study and the chfssification of natural history, we surely 
ought to make this subject a portion of our systematic 
education amongst the rising generation of dentists. 

A Treatise on the Use of Adhesive Gold FoiZ. By BofiERT 
Arthur. Messrs. Jones, White & McCurdy. Philadel- 
phia, 1857. 

Those of our profession on this side of the Atlantic, who are 
in the habit of reading the American periodicals, must be 
well acquainted with the author of this treatise. To our- 
selves his name is as familiar as a '^ household word ;" his 
contributions to dental literature have been particularly 
marked for their real practical tendency, and their being 
conveyed in language easily understood by the merest tyro 
in the profession. At the same time he avoids that verbose 
and didactic style so prevalent with many of our American 
friends. The subject of the present treatise is upon the 
varieties of gold used for plugging teeth, and upon ^' annealed 
gold," in particular, in a method discovered by the author 
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himself: he says — *^ I am constantly receiving applications 
for further information relative to the ' New and improved 
Method of using Gold Foil/' of which I gave an account in 
the Dental Newe Letter, It appears that a large number of 
dentists have, to a greater or less extent, adopted in their 
practice the new method of filling teeth, but have found it 
attended with some difficulties ; and that others, after a few 
imperfect trials, have rejected if He further on states : — 
I am well convinced that it possesses very great advantages, 
and must be adopted to a considerable extent, by every 
operator who fully understands it : but with every new 
system, a want of knowledge of what appear to be un- 
important details, leads to difficulties which embarrass those 
who attempt to adopt it^ and prevents such attention to it 
as is necessary to an appreciation of its true value/' To 
this latter statement we cannot subscribe, altiiougfa the 
author has kindly '' glossed'' over the imperfections and other 
short comings of our craft — and haa paid his professional 
brethren a one-sided compliment. We should have preferred 
wholesome observations somewhat in this style : — " Some 
<rf yon are too conceited — others too self-willed, and 
prejudiced against a new discovery, or, perhaps, an innova- 
tion upon prescribed rules and regulations, or, too self- 
opinionated, if not too dull, to absorb the scientific improve- 
ments and discoveries made in our profession." These ob- 
servations would, perhaps, be more in accordance with the 
unvarnished tiiith. The day has past for authors and con- 
tributors to dental periodicals being sentimental — the pro- 
fession requires practical and scientific writings. We have, 
for the last half century, had enough of yoxu: '' theorists", 
and used-up monthly nurses, as dental practitioners, and we 
do abhor the system of pandering to the follies, or perhaps, 
in too many instances, the dotage of '' antique" practi- 
tioners. 

The author has divided his work into sections, as fol- 
lows : — ^Adhesive gold foil — Gold — Common methods of 
using gold foil — ^The rope— -The strip, or tape — Pellets— Cy- 
linders — Formation of the cavity — ^Employment of No. 30 
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foil — ^Adhesiveness^ formerly oonsidaed a defect — Sponge, or 
oystal gold — ^Annealed gold — Heating the foil before wang 
— ^Instruments — Hardening and tempering — ^Preparation of 
the gold — ^Method of preparation for use alter heating — 
What No. of gold is most suitable— Method of filling with 
adhesive gold — ^Fixing the first pieces introduced — ^Defects 
in tiie filling — Other difficulties attending the use of adhe- 
sive gold — ^The saliva — ^Method of applying mq>kin8 in the 
lower jaw — ^Mucous secretion — Styptics — ^Pressure — ^Tin foil 
•—Can gold be welded ? 

The treatise, moreover, contains a fuU description of the 
various modes of preparing gold for filling teeth, as practised 
for the last twenty years. One part is specially devoted to 
the art of making and tempering instruments, and is not 
only highly interesting, but instructive to ev^y dental 
practitioner. We most heartily recommend the treatise to 
our professional brethren, as one honestly sent amongst 
them for their benefit. The author asks only that^ which 
ought in common justice be complied with, viz. that those 
who feel an interest in the advancement of their profession^ 
shall make trial of his new discovery, in accordance to the 
directions he has so deaiiy laid down in his ably-written 
treatise. 

The Dental Register of the West (Quarterly). Edited by 
J. Taft and GEOBaE Watt, S^tember 1857. Cincinnati: 
Published by Wrightson & Co. 

This is the first number of this periodical received by us since 
the commencement of oiu: own publication, and we most hear- 
tily congratulate the editors and contributors, on the reaUy 
practical papers selected for publication. It has hitherto 
been a fauU — and we feel assured our professional brethren 
on the other side of the Atlantic will forgive us for stating 
the fact — ^that the dental papers in American publications 
have been too verbose, and required the pruning-knife of 
the editor to cut them into a really practical shapes We are 
aware of the request so frequently made by contributors, 
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that their papers shall appear just as they send them ; but 
it would not be always judicious to comply with that re- 
quest. We admire theoretical articles^ to a certain extent. 
When a new discovery is introduced, great allowance for 
sdentific speculation must be made ; and it is quite right of 
an editor to devote a certain amount of space to such mat- 
ters, but not to the exclusion of that real practical informa- 
tion which is required by the profession at lai^e. To this 
point, it is evident, the editors of the DerUal Register 
have directed their attention: for we find amongst the 
original communications some valuable practical papers, de- 
serving our especial attention, and from which we will 
extract in the next number of our joumaL 
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\* We regret to be obliged to hold over several interest- 
ing articles forwarded to us for publication : they shall 
appear in our next number. 



Leiteri uHtt not be imeried in this Journal urdete atUhentieaied by the 
name and addrese qf the writer^ not neceeeariiy /or publioaHony but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

It ii requested that contributare will write hgibfy, and on one Me of the 
paper only. 

*m* Th% flrat Volume of The Qoarlerly Journal of Dental Sel- 
ence U now ready, bound In elotk* with Index, and may be 
liad of tlie Pnblislicrs. 

Commnnicationa, Letters, &o. haye been TeceiYed from : — Mr. Bar- 
row ; Mr. RobiDson ; Mr. Hill ; Mr. Mackenzie ; Mr. Bennett ; Mr. 
Keene ; Mr. Tibbs ; Nemo ; Mr. Purland ; Mr. H. Harris ; a Gover- 
nor of a London Hospital ; Stamford Felce, &c &e. 

Surgeon, Walworth.— We would recommend you adtising your 
patient to consult Mr. Bowen May, Rnssell Square ; he has repeatedly 
and suoeessfully prosecuted persons guilty of extortion such as you 
name. 

Mr. R. Weston. — ^A good opening appears in the locality you men- 
tion^ for a reaUy expert operator ; if otherwise well acquainted with his 
profession. 

A Young Dentist. — We decline recommending specially any one 
particular dental establishments 
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Mr. AflHTOir.— Will receive a priTate letter. 
W. H. F. — ^Will find the fer. chloride of carbon, applied with 
camel's hair pencil, answer the pnipoae. 



OBITUAEY. 

It IB with dnoere regret we are called upon to announce the premature 
death of Mr. Robert Nasmyth, of Brook Street, Grosyenor Square^ at 
the residence of his father, in Edinburgh. In recording the death of 
this esteemed and respected member of our profession, we feel no hesita- 
tion in stating, that our regret is shared by all his professional brethren 
who had the pleasure of his personal acquaintance. 

PreTious to Mr. Nasmyth commencing his professional career in 
London, he visited the United States, and became personally acquainted 
with the leading dental practitioners in America, fie had only been in 
practice a few years, and had he been spared, there is little doubt, from 
the intimate knowledge he possessed, and the habitual industry he dis- 
played in the various practical requirements of his profession, combined 
with that modesty which characterizes genuine ability, he must i 

eyentually have attained a very high position as a scientific dental | 

practitioner. 

At the present time, when noble, strenuous, and disinterested efforts 
are being made to raise the status of our profession to that dignity and 
position to which it is justly entitled, we can but ill afiR^rd to lose one who 
possessed such sterling qualifications, and so kind a heart as the late 
Robert Nasmyth. 

The profession has also to r^;rot the decesse of Mr. Joseph Barker, 
(late of No. 2, Crescent, Blackfriars, formerly of Fleet Street), 
which took place October drd ultimo. The subject of this notice was 
originally intended for the medical profession, and pursued his studies 
under the superintendence of the late Dr.Carpue, in the-y ears 1 826 and 27* 
Dentistry, however, engaged his ultimate attention, and he entered on 
its prosecution with Mr. Canton, Sen. of St. Martin's Lane, as his 
instructor, commencing practice in the year 1828. 

Mr. Barker was a warm supporter of the College of Dentists of 
England, having at the first sent in his adhesion to that institution, 
which he firmly believed would be instrumental in producing professional 
reform. In his practice he is succeded by his sons, Messrs. William 
and Charles Barker. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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